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Milk Takes Place 
As Chief Source 
Of Farm Troubles 


Producers Say Distributors 
Are Profiteering: Direc- 
tors of Farm Act Are 
Under Attack 


Mr. Wallace Seeks 


Production Control 


of 


Probability of Imposition 
Processing Tax as Means 
To Cut Output Is Cited 
By Secretary 
Milk, the mildest and long the most fa- 
vored among major farm commodities 
now is proving in practice the most pro- 

vocative of discord and violence. 

Wheat long has had the reputation of 
being the biggest political trouble maker 
among farm crops. And cotton in the 
past has brought a little night riding on 
occasion in the South 

But it remained for milk to bring out 
the militia, as it did within the past 
year or so in Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
New York 

Today it is milk again 
the Agricultural Adjustment 
tion its biggest trouble 

All Homes Affected 

troubles are important 
that this commodity 
and its by-products account for one- 
fourth of the total cash farm income, 
and directly affect nearly every home in 
the land 

They were dairymen who early this 
year threatened a nation-wide farm strik: 

And it is among dairymen that talk 
of strikes again being heard in the 
Department of Agriculture 

Milk producers in some 
asking that Clyde L. King 
dairy section of the Adjustment Admin- 
istration, be removed. At least one call 
has come for the scalp of Henry A. Wal- 
lace. Secretary of Agriculture, from the 
same source 


that is giving 
Administra- 


Is 


Why milk 
seen from the fact 


is 


seciions are 
chief of the 


Gangsters Are Blamed 

In Chicago, the charge is that gang- 
sters got control of some dairy activities. 
and in New York the charge was made 
that communists were stirring up trouble 
among the milk producers. 

License agreement No. 1 
Agricultural Adjustment Act was applied 
to the dairv industry And this agree- 
ment. in the Chicago district, brought 
the first court attack on the new’ farm 
law. The attack failed. however. when 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court 


under the 


held the act constitutional and its li- 
censing powers valid The case now is 
being appealed 

To meet this situation. which is the most 


threatening among the troubles facing the 
adjustment administration in its attempt 
to get farming organized on a profitable 
basis. officials have a number of plans 


Master Code Proposed 


One is to impose a master code on the 
industry, probably raising milk prices the 


country over by 1 cent a quart. a large 
part of the proceeds to go to dairy 
farmers. 

Another is to hurry up the fifty milk 
agreements for individual cities, now in 
course of negotiation. lready, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit. and Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are operating under agree- 
ments reached through the _ licensing 


powers of the new farm legislation 

A third is to have the dairy industry 
devise a processing tax. the proceeds of 
which would be used to curtail produc- 
tion and by bringing supply and demand 
into closer relationship. improve prices 

And, still nebulous and in the future, 
is the thought that milk might be made 
a public utility and be put under strict 
production, price and distribution control 

At the moment milk agreements are 
given most attention. These agreements, 
which are meaning higher prices to con- 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 1.) 





Security Protection 
Not to Be Relaxed — 


Directors to Be Held to Re- 
sponsibility for Registration, 
Savs Senator Fletcher 
Congress will stand pat on the securities 
Act of 1933 despite protests of financiers, 
corporation executives and directors, in 
the opinion of Senator Fletcher ‘Dem.) 
of Florida, chairman of the Committee 

on Banking and Currency 


So far as he is aware, there is no pla: 


to liberalize the provisions which impos 
civil and criminal liabilities for falsity 
and omissions in regisirations. Mh) 


Fletcher stated, Sept. 8. He feels there is 
no need for corporation officials to worry. 
unless there something illegal about 
proposed security issues 

The Federal Trade Commission, charged 
with enforcement of the law, has taken 
the position that the liability really is not 
much more severe than that imposed 
under the common law 

Although Commission records show that 
no major financing has been undertakgn 
since the law became effective Mr 
Fletcher feels that_the liability feature was 
wisely included He explained that the 
law was carefully drawn to protect the 
public 

In his opinion, directors should be active 


in corporation affairs. and not so-called 
Paper or dummy directors 

Senator McGill ‘Den of Kansas 
joined Senator Fictcher in stating that the 
law is a bie help the security-buving 
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BROADER INQUIRY 
INTO BREAD PRICE 


Advance in Relation to Cost of 
Production Studied in In- 
terest of Consumers 


VERAGE increases in tle price of a 

" pound loaf of bread, for the country 
| as a Whole, continue to check with advances 
‘in material costs, but prices in certain 
cities show wide variations from the aver- 
age, Dr. Fred C. Howe, consumers’ coun- 
sel of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration reported Sept. 9 in releasing 
bread prices for 51 cities, based on the 
Aug. 15 reports from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

“We want to know on what basis bakers 
in these cities can justify their higher 
prices,” Dr. Howe stated, “and are wril- 
ing today to the President of the American 
Bakers Association for a report which will 
give us information on the typical formula 
used by such bakers, the cost of ingredi- 
ents, average wages paid to workers in 
bakeries, and fuel and other costs, both 
for last February and for August 

“Cities for which we want this 
mation are Atlanta, Charleston, Mobile, 
San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, and 
Seattle. In these seven cities, the aver- 


infor- 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 


Rising Price of Oil | 


And Its Effect on 


Users of Gasoline 
Code for Industry Expected 
To Raise Cost of Motor 
Fuel 1 to 3 Cents a Gal- 
lon; Output Regulated 


and the 
feel the 


Oil prices are on the upgrade 
consumers’ pocketbook will soon 
effect, including higher prices for gasoline 
at the filling stations all over the country 
according to Government experts who are 
watching developments as the result of the 
new fair competition code negotiated with 
the petroleum industry under the Na- 
tional Recavery Act. 

So far Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, who is the national oil adminis- 
trator, is concerned mostly with produc- 
tion control, but he has publicly stated 
that the door is not closed to price-fixing 
if necessary. 

President Roosevelt let it be known Sept. 
8 that the question of oil price-fixing will 
be taken up Sept. 11 with Secretary Ickes. 
The President also will discuss the subject 

| with Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, National Re- 
covery Administrator; Donald R. Richberg, 
general counsel for the National Recovery 
Administration, and members of the plan- 
ning committee 
Committee Begins Work 
The increase in the price of gasoline so 


} 


far is speculative. Predictions of the rise 
in price to consumers runs from one to 
three cents a gallon One Government 
official, studying the whole - situation 


increase of one and 
a half to two cents. No statement regard- 
ing prices came from the Oil Administra- 
tion or its planning and coordinating com- 
mittee, 

That commiitee, embracing a group of 
oil executives as well as representatives of 
the Government, was set up by Adminis- 


figured a probable 


trator Ickes. It is headed by Axtel) J 
Byles, of New York, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, as chair- 
man. The committee is meeting daily in 
the Interior Department Building, in 
Strictly executive sessions. organizing to 
carry out the new Government policy 


As the oil code became effective Sept. 8 
there was a simultaneous 15-cent advance 
in the price of crude oil in the Mid-Conti- 
nent field. The best grade of Okla- 
homa-Kansas product tipped a new peak 
of 97 cents a barrel, north and central 
Texas producing fields quoted 92 cents, 
East Texas 90 cents. Panhandle Texas 81 
cents, and other fields were momentarily 
expected to post new prices. 


the 


California Reaches $1 

In California, one of the heaviest oil- 
produceys among the States, a posted price 
of $1 a barrel for crude petroleum was re- 
ported Sept. 6 for the first time this 
year. Pennsylvania grade oi] went up 10 
cents a barrel and other increases were 
reported in various fields. Oil executives 
on the Government-created planning and 
coordinating committee, asked about the 
significance of the first advances. charac- 
terized them as normal 

The man in the street. who drives his 
automobile up to a gasoline station and 
| orders his tank filled. will be interested in 
these figures: The annual consumption 
of all motor fuel in the United States based 
on Government figures. now runs about 

[Continued on Page 9. Column 1.] 











EOPLE are buying more from retail stores 
and business generally in this field is some- 
Chain store reports showing 
sales higher than a year ago, and depart- 
store sales, indicating the same thing, reflect 


what better. 


ment 
this improvement. 


But expenses have been going up faster than in- 
come for many merchants since the blanket codes 
brought 


individual-industry codes 


and set minimum 


and 
hours 


higher wholesale prices. 


General Hugh 8. 


Administrator, and President 


masses. 


wholesale. 


Even though temporary, these higher costs are 
causing real hardship for thousands of small mer- 
chants, who find themselves forced to fly the Blue 
Eagle emblem of cooperation or face a_ possible 


loss of customers. 


The Credit Problem.—So the President has asked 
that a study be made of the possibilities of extend- 
ing credit to those business men who find them- 
selves pinched by the increased costs of doing 
This would be short-term credit to tide 
over until the effects of general business improve- 
ment, anticipated by officials this Fall, are more 


business. 


definitely felt. 
Jesse H. Jones, head of the 


a going country.” 


of 


of the 
trade. 


prospect 


But bankers reply that while they are eager to 
loan money on good collateral they are required by 
bank examiners to keep their funds liquid °» order 
to comply with the deposit guarantee law that goes 
A loosening of requirements so 
that bank assets would be judged on their local 
merits, rather than on any set national basis, was 
indicated in response to the bank attitude. 

To get business going even faster, so that busi- 
ness men can make money and acquire capital in- 
stead of having to borrow to get it, the Recovery 
Administration is lining up its “Buy Now” 


into effect Jan. 1. 


paign, to start Sept. 20. 


A campaign of this kind failed in 1930 to have 
any material effect in stopping the depression. But 


wages. 
operating expenses have been added to by much 


Johnson, National Recovery 
Roosevelt 
that this situation is just temporary while purchas- 
ing power is being pumped into the pockets of the 
The General also has asked retailers to 
fight undue advances in the price of goods at 


teconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, has been given the task of solv- 
ing this problem. He told bankers at Chicago during 
the past week that they would have to 
to agriculture, commerce and industry, based on 
The thought was that business 
men should be considered good risks again because 
profits through 


‘Buy Now’ Campaign and New Credit 
Aimed to Speed Up Recovery Program 





Cost of Applying Codes Is Burdening Small Merchants and Extra Income |s 
Needed to Maintain Recovery Spiral 





General Johnson 


to buy. 








says that conditions now are dif- 


ferent. At that time prices were going down and 
people would have been foolish to buy, he said. 
Now prices are heading up, and it may be profitable 


The idea is that concentrated purchases will 


for new goods. 
working nearer 
work limited by 
will be expected 


shorter 


The increased 


believe 


been scratched. 


clear shelves and cause merchants to send in orders 
Those orders will start 


factories 
to capacity and, with hours of 
the codes, the increased activity 
to create new jobs. 


The way retail sales have picked up within recent 
months shows that much buying already has been 
going on, but the Recovery Administration feels 
that the demand from people who have money to 
spend, if once they get over their fear, has barely 


New Thoughts for Business Men.—While think- 


ing about these things, business men also have 


something else to put their minds on. 

That new cause for thought is the application of 
individual codes ‘of fair practice. 

The ten major 


industries of the country, oil, coal, 


cotton textile, electrical, lumber, automobile, steel, 


“make loans 
like rebating or 


more active 


These codes are 
men must comply with or face punishment through 
tine and jail sentence. They are laws self-imposed, 
but they give business a chance to police itself. 

Once they are in effect, if a member of the in- 
dustry sells below what may be set as a fair min- 
imum price, he can be sent to jail. Of if he indulges 
in what are judged to be unfair trade practices, 


vertising falsely, 


shipbuilding, women’s cloak and suit, and men’s 
clothing industries, all are under codes of their 
own or very soon will be operating under them. In 
addition there are a growing number of minor 
industries equipped with self-government plans. 


new laws which the business 


giving secret concessions, or ad- 
he can go to jail. 


Also, business men, if they follow the word of 


“am- 


their self-imposed law, will have to permit their 
workmen to organize for the purpose of bargain- 
ing over wages, working conditions and other em- 
ployer-employe problems. These organizations are 
to be represented by men chosen by the workers 
without employer interference. Labor union officials 
say that they will go to court to enforce this pro- 
vision of the codes if it is violated. 

Obligations to the Code.—Strange as it may seem 
to some business men, when they go under a defi- 
nite code for their particular industry, then they 
must make available to the authority that rules 


over them facts pertaining to their business. They 


{Continued 


also may find that the amount of their production 


on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Government Ready to Lend Money to Business 


If Banks Should Balk at Extending Credit 


Advance of National Funds 
To Industrial Groups Is 
Contemplated 


l NLESS they heed the Government's 

request for more liberal financing of 
the industries enrolled under the NRA, 
banks may find a large section of their 
industrial business usurped by the Gov- 
ernment 


Jesse H. Jones. Chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, who 
appealed to the American Bankers As- 


sociation at Chicago, Sept. 5, for a free- 
ing of credit, was working at the same 
time on plans for the creation of com- 
munity mortgage companies. These com- 
panies would be formed by groups of in- 
dustries. which would use them to obtain 
credit Trom the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 
Plans being 
will be submitted 
their completion 
dustries by the 


Jones 
upon 
in- 
the 
if 
re- 


worked on by Mr 
to the President 
The financing of 
R. F. C. instead of 
banks will not be followed through 
banks respond to the Government's 
quest, Mr. Jones explains 

In addition to appeals to banks to fi- 
nance industries signing up in the NRA 
program, the launching of the new ven- 
ture into Federal insurance of bank de- 
posits, and a new Government regula- 
tion of bank interest rates have marked 


————— 


Saving the Indian Jewelry Maker 


From Unfair Machine Competition 


NDIAN - MADE jewelry actually pro- 

duced by Indian workers, but made 
largely by machinery. has tended to 
eliminate true hand-made Indicn jew- 
elry from many outlets of trade. and the 
Federal Government. through the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, has come to the 
rescue of the Indian silversmiths. 

The Commision announced Sept. 7 
that it has ordered the Maise] Trading 
Post. Inc., of Albuquerque. N. Mex., to 
cease and desist from selling its silver 
jewelry. partly made by machinery. as 
‘Indian”™ or “Inidan-made.” Among the 
products so sold were bracelets, rings, 
and concha belts 

Testimony was taken in this case in 
the southwestern country where for gen- 


erations the Navajo, Zuni. ance other 
pucblo tribes have made jewelry out of 
silver bands as they were taught bv the 
Spaniards. Of the large Navajo tribe. 


it was found. approximately one-tenth. 


or 4,500, depend for their livelihood 
the silver jewelry craft. 

Competition for the trade of curio 
dealers throughout the country lies 
mainly between the Maisel Trading Post, 
on one hand. and so-called Indian trad- 
ers and others who buy jewelry made 
by Indian silversmiths. on the other. 
Both groups designate their merchandise 
as “Indian” or “Indian-made.” 

Other competitors manufacturing sil- 
ver jewelry not made by Indians, but 
patterned in styles similar to those used 
by Indians, let their products be known 
as “Indian design” jewelry 

The Commission found that the Mai- 
sel company actually employs only In- 
Gians as makers of its jewelry products 
but the use of machinery enables the 
concern turn out a much greater 


on 


to 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 5.) 





the Government's activities during the 
past week 

Center of attraction and discussion was 
the American Bankers Association con- 
vention in Chicago. There Jesse H. Jones 
told the banks that they should back 
the NRA industries; there Comptroller of 
the Currency J. F *’. O'Connor an- 
nounced the formation of the deposit in- 
surance corporation, and there Governor 


Landon, of Kansas. criticized the insur- 
ance venture as unwise. 

President Roosevelt himself appealed 
to the bankers’ convention for financial 


support of the industries who are facing 
increased costs under the NRA, telling the 


convention in a statement that “loans 
can and will be made.” In still another 
Statement he assured small banks that 


the insurance corporation would not oper- 
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Community Mortgage Com- 
mittee to Be Created to 
Borrow From R. F. C. 


ate to their detriment 
discussion on page 13.) 

Carrying the Government's appeal for 
additional bank credit for industry di- 
rectly to the bankers, Chairman Jones 
reminded them that Congress once passed 
a bill, later vetoed, allowing the R. F. C. 
to lend to anybody for any reason, ac- 
tually supplanting the banks. Meanwhile, 
he was perfecting the procedure whereby 
the R. F. C. may achieve this same re- 
sult in part, unless banks cooperate in 
credit expansion 

Formation the deposit insurance 
corporation should pave the way for more 
liberal extensions of credit by banks. ac- 
cording to Mr. Jones, by protecting them 
against inordinate demands from their 
depositors. The same point of view was 
emphasized by Walter J. Cummings, 
formerly executive assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. whom President 
Roosevelt has chosen to be chairman of 
the insurance corporation 

Selection of Mr. Cummings by 


(Further detailed 


of 


the 


[Continued on Page 11. Column 3.] 


Restoring Night-flying Facilities 
To Promote Safety Over Airways: 


ppPuans of the Aeronautics Branch of 

the Department of Commerce to re- 
duce the lighting of airways as an econ- 
omy measure have been altered after 
an experimental period durmg which 
it was found that the curtailment of 
lighting had created some fear of fly- 
ing on the part of many people 

The Secretary oi Commerce, Daniel C. 
Roper, announced Sept. 6 that full- 
time operation of lights will be restored 
on the three principal transcontinental 
routes and on the West Coast route 
from Seattle to Los Angeles 

Full-time operation of the lights on 
connecting lines will require an addi- 
tional expenditure of $120,000 for the 
balance of this fiscal year, Mr. Roper 
said, and he stated that he will ask the 


Director of the Budget for this addi- 
tional amount 

Secretary Ropers announcement was 
made tollowing recespt of preliminary 


reports by the new officials of the Aero- 
nautics Branch, covering studies of op- 


SEPARATE RECORD Ffforts to Defeat 


FOR RACKETEERS | 


Fingerprint Section for Known | 
Criminals Established by 
Department of Justice 
SEPARATE FILE 
known gangsters 


of fingerprints of 
kidnapers and ex- 


tortionists has been established by the 
Division of Investigation, Department of 
Justice. On Sept. 1 contained 23,630 
single fingerprints, representing 2,363 in- 
dividuals. The file is increasing in size 


additional 
officials 


the receipt of 
prints from law enforcement 
throughout the country 

This file is separate from the 
lection of fingerprints, the number of 
which, Sept. 1, totaled 3,870,910, with an 
average of 2,200 fingerprint records being 
received daily. according to a statement 
issued by the Department of Justice 

Each fingerprint in the file devoted 
gangsters, kidnapers and extortionists 
classified separately and filed in desig- 
nated sequence so that latent fingerprint 
impressions found at the scenes of crimes 
may be checked against them to establish 
the identity of suspects 


daily through 


main col- 


to 


1S 


' By latent fingerprint, it was explained, 


is meant the fingerprint impression left 
upon some object ai the scene of a crime, 
which impression, while not obvious at 
first, may be brought out by the ‘applica- 
tion of chemical powders 


Pledges to Workers 
In Recovery Program 
As Cause of Strikes 


| Growing Number of Indus- 
trial Disputes Aseribed 
To Activities of Organ- 
| ized Labor 


Strikes during the present week were 
again a major concern of the National 
Recovery Administration and the National 
Labor Board 

Wages and working conditions, as tra- 
ditional causes of these trade disputes, 
were found giving ground steadily to a 
new cause—labor organization activities 
growing out of section 7 of the National 
Recovery Act 


The Monthly Labor Review of the De- 
partment of Labor, issued Sept. 15, will 
show th * during July, even before the 


N. R. A. Jrive go. well under way, union 
activity was a growing cause of discord 
in industry 
Classification of Labor Troubles 

The Federal Conciliation Service's de- 
tailed report on strikes for that month 
showed that 28 disputes were due to labor 
organization efforts, with 58 due to work- 


ing conditions and wage cuts and 24 to 
strikes for higher pay 

Since July the organization drive of the 
American Federation of Labor has been 


intensified and the number of strikes has 
increased sharply This situation led 
during the past week to further interpre- 


iations of the labor provisions of the 
Recovery Act by General Johnson, its ad- 
ministrator, and Donald R. Richberg, Re- 


covery Administration general counsel 


Complaints from Both Sides 

General Johnson said at Chicago 
“A statement was made that our cor- 
respondence shows many complaints of 


‘forced union organization. There is com- 
plaint of this from some employers, but 


for every one letter of this kind there 
are 20 complaining of the discharging of 
employes because they have refused to 


join particular unions—that is to say, at- 
tempted employer coercion 


“Coercive measures on either side are 
wrong. It 1s as bad for an organization 
to tell workers that if they do not join a 
particular union they will get no rights 
as it is for employers to tell their men 
that if they do not join company unions 
they will get no rights. Both statements 
misrepresent the law and take undue ad- | 
vantage of workers.” 


Rights of Labor and Employer 
Mr. Richberg said: 
“No labor leader has a right to repre- 


sent a single man who is unwilling to 
accept his representation No employer 
has a right to deny his employes their 
constitutional freedom to organize them- 
selves for mutual aid and to be repre- 
sented by representatives of their own 
choosing 

“These things are fundamental; and 
the man who accepts leadership of in- 
dustry or labor today and repudiates his 


to the American people to mect 
counsel with other leaders to 
general welfare, is not worthy 
and cannot be per- 


obligation 
in commo 
promote the 
of his responsibility 


{Continued on Page 8&8. Column 1.] 


erating costs of their respective 
sions for the current fiscal year. These 
studies indicate that full-time opera- 
tion of airway lights can be restored on | 
the four routes mentioned. together 
with the operation of all facilities, under 
the present allotment of funds 

The part-time operation of airway 
lights was an experiment conducted in 


an attempt to economize,” Sccretary 
Roper said ‘It was initiated by the 
Executive Board of the Aeronautics 


Branch on March 17, 1933. At that time | 
the Board was composed of Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics; F. C. Hingsburg, | 
Chief Engineer of Airways; Col. H. H 
Blee, Director of Aeronautical Devel- | 
opment, and Gilbert C. Budwig, Direc- 


tor of Air Regulation | 
Inasmuch as it required several 

months to effect a reduction in the 

hours of lighting on the airways because 


of the necessity for making mechanical 


— aon | 
[Continued on Page 14. Column 2.] | 


| Expenditures 


divi- 4 


The Lag in Publie 
Works Projects 


Few New Jobs Are Provided, 
‘And Administrator Ickes, 
Dissatisfied, Seeks 
More Speed 


Road Improvements 
Absorb 10.000 Men 


to Be Raised 

100,000; Funds Allotted 
For Slum Clearance 
And National Parks 


Total Soon to 


Employment on public works projects 
continued to lag during the past week de- 
spite efforts of the Federal Emergency 
Administration to hasten the start of 
actual construction 

Inquiries at the various Federal De- 
partinents to which allotments have been 
made under the Public Works Adminis- 
tracion revealed that thus far the num- 
ber of men employec has not been large. 
of 


The one exception is in the Bureau 
Public Roads, which reports that 10,000 
men are now emploved on road-building 


projects recently approved by the Bureau. 
Road Work Expanding 


This total, it was stated by officials at 
the Bureau, will be increased to 100,000 
men during the next few weeks. A total 


of 1,200 projects have been approved by 
the Bureau, making the letting of con- 
tracts by the States the only step which 
remains before construction can be com- 


menced. 
| 


Most of the road construction crews 
|which have been organized thus far are 
small, according to the Bureau, ranging 
in size from 50 to 150 men Work is 
scattered through 17 States, Maine a 
New York leading in the amount of - 


| ployment. I 

Other States which now have road 
‘crews at work on projects financed by 
the $400.000,000 road fund provided by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act are 
|! Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, Wyoming and Montana. 


| Winter Work Planned 

| The number of men employed on road 
| work is expected to show an increase for 
| several months. Construction of bridges, 
|culverts end other types of road work 
| which can be carried on during the Win- 
ter is planned for northern States, while 
jin regions where the weather will per- 
mit, construction of surface pavement 
will be continued throughout the Winter. 
| The latest report of employment on 
| Federal and State highway projects, made 
| by the Bureau of Public Roads for July, 
shows that 332,000 men were employed in 
roadbuilding during the month. 

In an effort to speed up action on non- 
| Federal public works projects, Public 
| Works Administrato: Harold L. Ickes an- 
— Sept. 5 that non-Federal bodies 
| 
| 
} 
| 


may win tentative allotments for qualified 
projects without technical difficulties. 
This allotment, however, will be cancelled 
lif details of the contract are not com- 
| pleted in final form within 30 days 
Projects Are Too Slow 
Administrator Ickes declared that he is 
not satisfied with the speed with which 
}non-Federal bodies are presenting their 
| projects. 
| Loans of $13,500,000 for low-cost housing 
projects in Cleveland and Euclid, Ohio, 
and St. Louis were announced Sept. 7 by 
| Administrator Ickes. A loan of $12,000,000 
was made to Cleveland to provide housing 
in some of its worst slum areas. A loan 
of $1,000,000 for similar purposes was ap- 
| proved for Euclid and $500,000 for St. 
| Louis 

Mr. Ickes says the loaning of public 
| works funds to eliminate slums does not 
| involve Government competition with pri- 
vate business. He asserted that no Amere 
ican city can show a case of slum clear- 
ance and replacement by inexpersive 
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| Continued Deficit 
1 In the Budget — 


Are Reduced 
And Revenues Up, But 
Balance Is Lacking 


— ee 
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With expenditures reduced 25 per cent 
|}and revenue almost doubled over a year 
' the Government still is operating 
at a deficit. practically all of which is 
cue to the emergency recovery program. 
Treasury Department reports showing 
the financial condition of the Governe 
ment early in September reveal that in 
a little more than two months of tae 
present fiscal year a deficit of $231,721,771 
bas been incurred. During the same pe- 
riod expenditures of emergency agencies 
have aggregated $218.198.582: with these 
extraordinary expenditures eliminated the 
budget would be within $13,500,000 of bal- 


ago 


ance. 


Meeting continued excess of expendi- 
tures over income out of borrowed funds, 
the Treasury found, however, that for 
the first time since the beginning of the 
Gepression it would not have to borrow 
on Sept. 15, one of its major financing 
dates, more money than was necessary to 
meet securities maturing on that date 

As a result, Dean G. Acheson, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, announced on 
Sept. 8 that the Treasury would merely 
offer a conversion loan for Sept. 15. Ap- 


; proximately $220.000,000 of Treasury cer- 


tificates bearing 1", per cent interest ma- 
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Government Plan 
For Settlement of 
Soft Coal Dispute 


Concessions to Both Capital 
And Labor Are Made in 
Code as Submitted by 
General Johnson 


Both labor and capital get important 
concessions in the code for the bituminous 
coal industry as finally written by Gen. | 
Hugh S. Johnson, National Recovery Ad- 
ministrator, and his aides and imposed by 
President Roosevelt, after weeks of wran- | 
gling had failed to bring agreement among 
the coal operators. 

Capital gets the definite right to estab- 
lish marketing agencies on a brvuad basis; 
it gets minimum prices, and it gets au- 
thority to enforce those prices and to dis- 
cipline unruly minorities. 

Labor gets minimum rates of pay, maxi- 
mum hours, the unrestricted right to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively with 
representatives of its own choosing, im- 
portant concessions on working conditions, 
labor boards to settle disputes, and check- 
weighmen to keep tab on company meas- 
urements of individual coal production. 

Coal operators were given until 6 p. m., 
Sept. 9, to file written objections 
to their code. The objections were so 
vehement and general that they precipi- 
tated a new battle that still is unsettled. 
Owners were pictured as strongly opposed 
to labor sections of the code, to sections 
giving Government agencies power over 
their affairs, and to other sections. 

Its Provisions Analyzed 

A study of the code as presented by Gen- 
eral Johnson shows the following: 

Article I sets out the purpose to establish 
standards of fair competition. 

Article II defines the terms used in the 
code proper. 

Article III sets standards of maximum 
hours of labor. These provide that no 
employe shall be employed in excess of 32 
hours in any calendar week during a con- 
secutive period of 26 weeks in any 12- 
month period, nor in excess of 40 hours 
in any calendar week during the other 26 
consecutive weeks; provided, that any em- 
ployer may elect to operate any mine on 
a schedule of employment of not to exceed 
36 hours per week throughout the 12- 
month period. 

Sharing of Work 

No employe can be required to work 
more than eight hours a day, except in 
case of accidents or in the case of super- | 
visors, clerks and technicians. } 

There also is a provision setting out | 
that unemployed miners, if the employed | 
miners request it, shall be permitted to 
share work 

Article IV sets standards of minimum 
rates of pay ranging from a base of $3 in 
Alabama, Georgia and southern Tennes- 
see to $5.63 in Montana. 

Article V deals with conditions of em- 
ployment and is a long and important 
section. 

Paragraph ‘a) simply inserts the labor 
provisions of the National Recovery Act, 
guaranteeing to labor the right to organize | 
and to bargain collectively with represent- | 
atives of its own choosing Mine operators 
sought to get some restriction on this pro- 
vision, but were unsuccessful. 

Paragraph ‘(b) provides that miners shall 
have the right to their own checkweigh- | 
men, chosen by themselves, to inspect the 
weighing of coal. 

Paragraph ‘c) sets out that wages are to 
be paid semimonthly in lawful money or | 
pay check—eliminating company “scrip,” 
which has been used in some mine sec- 
tions. Any deductions fram miners’ pay 
have to be the result of agreement. 

Paragraph (d) sets out that employes | 
other than maintenance or supervisory 
men or those necessary to protect the 
property shall not be required as a con- 
dition of employment to live in homes 
rented from the employer. This aims at! 
the “company town” that miners have ob- 
jected to in some sections. 

Buy Where They Please 

Paragraph ‘e) establishes that no em- 
ploye shall be required as a condition of 
employment to trade at the store of the 
employer. Like the “company town” pro-| 
vision, the restriction put on the company 
store is a concession requested by the 
workers. | 

Paragraph (f) sets 16 years as the mini- 
mum age of employment. 

Paragraph (g) provides that a study 
shall be made of hours of work in mines 
to consider the practicability of establish- 
ing a shorter week in the industry. 

Fixing Market Price 

Article VI is divided into 15 sections and 
covers the problem of price contro] or 
“price fixing,” as it sometimes is termed. | 
The selling of coal under’‘a fair market | 
price, which the code says should be suf- 
ficient to provide for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Recovery Act, is declared to be 
an unfair competitive practice and in vio- 
lation of the code. In setting minimum 
prices the code says that it shall be proper 
to take into consideration competition with 
other coals, fuels, and forms of energy. 

Article VII deals with code administra- 
tion, and with labor relations under the 
code authority. 

Five Coal Regions 

There are to be five divisions in tie 
country, representing the different coal 
areas of the country. Each division is to 
be ruled by a “Divisional Coal Authority.” 
One member of each code authority is to 
be appointed by the President of the 
United States. and action of the code au-: 
thority is to be subject to modification or 
veto by the Administrator or his author- 
ized agent. 

This article gives to the operators the 
right to establish marketing agencies, 
through which associations of producers 
may handle their sales. 

Then to rule over the industry there is 
provided a National Bituminous Coal 
Board, consisting of 10 members, five to 
be appointed by the President from nomi- 
nations made by each of the five divi- 
sional code authorities. and the remaining 
five to be representatives of the Presi- 
cent on such code authorities. The section 
says: 

“This board shall have the powers pro- 
vided in this code, or any _ revisions 
thereof, and shall study and report from 
time to time to the President upon the 
operation of the code.” 

Adjusting Controversies 

The article also provides for creation 
of a “national bituminous coal labor 
board,” to be appointed by the President 
from nominations of workers and em- 
Pployers. This board shall pass finally 
upon any disputes arising within the five 
divisions of the industry 

Then in each division there is to be 
set up a “mine adjustment committee’ 
for conferences between employe repre- 
sentatives and employer representatives; 
a district adjustment’ committee; and a 
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« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


Problems Confront President Returning From Vacation---The Reemployment Drive---Speeding Public 
Works Projects---Credit Conditions Remain Serious Problem---Bank Deposit Insurance 


+ * 


ROBLEMS FOR THE PRESIDENT.—Back on 
P the job in Washington at the conclusion of his 

vacation, President Roosevelt addressed his at- 
tention largely during the past week to the two major 
problems confronting the Government—national re- 
covery and Cuba. 

Reports furnished the chief executive by depart- 
ment heads and chiefs of the various emergency 
agencies convinced the President that the “Blue 
Eagle” campaign was proceeding satisfactorily, it 
was stated on his behalf at the White House, although 
he does not regard the battie against the depression 
as being won—yet. Measures were taken to speed 
up the Government's activities to promote recovery 
and to promote better team work among the various 
agencies which are engaged in this work. 

Less satisfaction was expressed in Government cir- 
cles with regard to the Cuban situation. The United 
States is committed, under the so-called Platt amend- 
ment, to seeing that a stable government is main- 
tained in Cuba. President Roosevelt made it very 
plain during the week that our Government intends 
to intervene in the island only as 2 last resort, that 
is, if existing disorders lead to a state of anarchy 
there, leaving us no alternative. A number of our 
warships are now in Cuban waters, others are on 
their way there. The island is several hundred miles 
long and there are a great many harbors with Amer- 
icans to protect in most of them. Protection of these 
Americans is the avowed purpose of sending so many 
warships to Cuba but, of course, the Goverment feels 
that their presence may be helpful in preventing 
further trouble. 

Millions of dollars in American capital are invested 
in Cuban enterprises, particularly sugar, but our Gov- 
ernment is interested mainly- in maintaining our 
treaty obligations toward the island and in protect- 
ing the lives of American citizens who are living or 
visiting there. 

* * 


ROGRESS OF THE REEMPLOYMENT CAM- 
P PAIGN.—Aside from Cuba nothing has inter- 

ested the President so much lately as the re- 
ports about getting the unemployed back to work. 
On September 5, his first day back at his desk, there 
was a meeting of the so-called “executive council,” 
consisting of heads of all the Government’s recovery 
agencies, at which a confidential report on reemploy- 
ment, prepared by the Government’s interpreting 
economist was laid before the President. The report 
showed constant improvement in the situation and 
it was stated later at the White House that “things 
are coming along pretty well.” 

The only Government figures on reemployment 
available for publication at this time are general. 
Apparently about 2,500,000 unemployed persons have 
been put back to work. More than 11,000,000 are still 
believed to be seeking jobs. How to put these people 
to work is the problem. Most of those who have 
already been given jobs have benefited from the 
spreading of work due to reduced hours of labor, 
provided for under the blanket agreement or under 
industrial codes. The President has been informed 
that under the codes that have gone into effect 
already about 13,500,000 employes are affected and 
2,000,000 employers. 

* * 


ORE SPEED ON PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS. 
M —Reports reaching Washington indicate that 

comparatively few persons have been given 
work so far on new public works projects although 
Congress hoped to relieve the unemployment situa- 
tion materially and almost immediately when it au- 
thorized expenditure of a fund of $3,300,000,000 on 
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such projects. Nearly half of this amount has been 
allotted to various projects but apparently it has not 
helped unemployment much because of slowness in 
getting the projects under way. Efforts are to be 
made at once to get them moving faster. 

As a stimulus to employment, a loan to railroads 
for steel rails is now being considered by the Public 
Works Administration, provided the steel companies 
will reduce the price of their rails. It seems that steel 
rails were one of the few commodities which did not 
go down in the last few years and the railroads, 
although they need new rails and are keen to buy them, 
they have not been able to do so for two reasons— 
they lacked money for any kind of replacements and 
they regarded the price of rails as too high. If the 
steel companies will reduce their prices, the Govern- 
ment will make a large loan to the railroads with 
which to purchase the rails, the companies will get 
some large orders and there will be more employ- 
ment for the unemployed. . 

The Government has completed an investigation ot 
the subject of grade crossings, with the idea of lend- 
ing money to the States for this purpose, another 
stimulus to employment. The survey disclosed that 
grade crossing eliminations involved condemnation 
proceedings in many cases, which would mean court 
delays and no immediate help for employment. 


* * 

NCREASE IN PURCHASING POWER. Govern- 
ment officials are certain that the purchasing 
power of the people has been greatly increased in 

recent weeks. This increase has been reflected in the 
reports of increased buying at retail stores through- 
out the country. It is regarded as important to the 
whole recovery movement, however, that this in- 
creased buying proceed at a faster pace in order to 
put more money in circulation and to relieve mer- 
chants of the strain of increased pay rolls which they 
incur as NRA members. To this end the Recovery 
Administration is planning a “Buy Now” campaign 
starting Sept. 20. 

With commodity prices increasing all along the line 
officials believe there are reasons for such a campaign 
which did not prevail in 1930 when the last “Buy 
Now” was held. At that time commodity prices were 


falling. 
* * 

REDIT REMAINS A SERIOUS PROBLEM. 
C President Roosevelt and his advisers have been 

devoting much thought and study to the prob- 
lem of providing credit to business men who are en- 
listed under the banner of the Blue Eagle. Jesse H. 
Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, is in general charge of this problem but 
the President himself has been devoting considerable 
attention to it. Mr. Jones, speaking before the an- 
nual convention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at Chicago on Sept. 5, told the bankers that un- 
less they provided the credit necessary to accommo- 
date the needs of agriculture, commerce and industry, 
based on a growing country, the Government itself 
would have to do so. 

How the Government would go about doing this 
if the banks failed to act was explained later in the 
week at R. F. C, headquarters, where plans are being 
worked out for the creation of community mortgage 
companies. These companies, it was said, would be 
formed by groups of industries which would use them 
to obtain credit from the R. F. C. 

The Government prefers, however, that business 
secure the credit it needs from the banks and this 
plan will be abandoned if the bankers heed the ap- 
peal of officials. The attitude of the bankers is that 


* * 


they are in business to lend money at a profit pro- 
vided they can do so without jeopardizing the funds 
of their banks. 


* * 
PPOSITION TO BANK DEPOSIT INSUR- 
O ANCE. While expressing their approval in 
general of the NRA movement, the bankers 
assembled at Chicago thought the Federal Govern- 
ment was inconsistent in asking them to adopt a more 
liberal policy on loans while the Government itself 
was requiring them to keep their funds more liquid 
in order to comply with the terms of the new deposit 
insurance law that goes into effect next January. 
Opposition to the deposit insurance law was so 
pronounced at the bankers’ convention that a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft an appeal to Congress 
suggesting its repeal. Mr. Jones told the bankers 
in his address on Sept. 5 that he only did not be- 
lieve there was a chance of getting the law re- 
pealed, but that it was likely that the law would be 
further strengthened so that deposits, in addition to 
being insured, would be limited in some safe pro- 
portion to unimpaired capital. On the other hand, 
Governor Landon, of Kansas, told the bankers that 
the guarantee of bank deposits had been tried in 
eight States and had been a failure in every case. 
The basis of the bankers’ opposition appears to be 
that under the law sound banks will be penalized for 
the mismanagement of weak banks. 


* * 

XAMINATION OF BANKS FOR INSURANCE 
—In the meantime the Government is going 
ahead with plans for putting the insurance law 

into effect on Jan. 1. President Roosevelt, on Sept. 
7, announced the appointment of Walter J. Cum- 
mings, of Illinois, and Egbert G. Bennett, of 
Utah, as members of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. There will 
be only one other member, J. F. T. O’Connor, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who serves ex officio. 

Following his appointment to the Board, Mr. Cum- 
mings issued a statement in which he explained the 
requirements for membership in the corporation. A 
bank, he said, must be solvent but not liquid. That 
is, it must have sufficient assets and capital to cover 
all deposit liabilities. Furthermore, the bank’s as- 
sets will be appraised at their local valuation and not 
en their New York valuation. 

Banks not being required to be so liquid will be 
in a position, according to Mr. Cummings to extend 
more credit to local enterprises. 

The Corporation has organized a force of 1,500 
examiners to examine the accounts of banks which 
are not members of the Federal Reserve System. 
The size of the force is due to the necessity of com- 
pleting the work before Jan. 1. Banks applying 
for membership will file their condition statements, 
similar to making income tax returns. Examiners 
will check these returns. 


of petroleum production under the fair prac- 

tice code recently adopted, went into effect on 
September 8 and had the effect of sending the price 
of the raw product upward in all fields. The President 
has power, under the code, to fix the price of the 
product on recommendation of the Federal Oil Ad- 
ministrator, Harold L. Ickes, and the advisory board 
for the industry. 

Officials appear hopeful that curtailment of produc- 
tion will automatically raise prices to a level that 
will enable producers to make a fair profit and that 
price fixing will not be necessary. 

Users of gasoline are told to expect a rise of from 
1 to 3 cents a gallon. 


x * 
O: CODE AFFECTING CONSUMERS—Control 
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Based on present prices and crop esti- 


Government Price-fixing 
Near, Mr. Borah Believes 


The Government “will soon be facing 
the proposition” of price-fixing to stop the 
rise of prices, Senator Borah (Rep.), of | 
Idaho, believes. In a statement Sept. 7! 


employes 
he declared that “in no other way can the | oe 


FREEDOM TO ORGANIZE 
FOR RAILROAD WORKERS 


5.—Require any person seeking employ- 
d é agreement 
promising to join or not to join a labor 
And if such a contract has 


Railroad managements “must keep their 
hands off” labor organizations. 
have 


Railroad 
freedom of 


ment to sign a contract or 
“absolute 


organization. 
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plant capacity restricted. 

But in return for these restrictions, in 
dustry gets an opportunity to exchange in- 
formation and to organize without regard 
to anti-trust laws. Just what this is going 
to mean for American business is some- 
thing that not many venture to predict. 

Farm Troubles.—This is near the sea- 
son when farmers have money to spend, 
and in the effort to increase buying, na- 
tional recovery officials have been count- 
ing on the lift from the 6,000,000 rural 
families 

Like business men, the country's farm- 
ers are being organized. They have mar- 
keting agreements on many crops and are 
being provided with ready cash. from 
rrocessing taxs on wheat, cotton, pigs 
and tobacco. ‘ 

But the farm country is on the verge of 
another case of jitters. 

The reason is that while city prices are 
going up fast, the increase in farm prices, 
even with the new plans to syphon money 
from the city to the country, is much 
slower. 

As a result the farmer's few extra dol- 
lars won't buy much more this year than 
they would last, and this is causing hii 
his merchants and the Department of 
Agriculture officials to have new worrics 

But farmers are getting some more 
dollars in numbers if not in buying power, 
and with those dollars they are finding 
it easier to meet taxes and interest charges 
and to have a little something over to 
buy things with. 


divisional adjustment board. This divi- 
sional adjustment board is authorized to 
consider, and if possible to decide, any 
disputes between employers and employes 
not settled by the mine adjustment com- 
mittee or the district adjustment com- 
mittee 

In case there is dispute over who rep- 
resents the workers, an investigation is 
to be made by the Administrator through 
any agency he designates, and he may 
order a secret ballot to decide the issue 

Article VIII provides that mines shall be 
operated in conformity with safety re- 
uirements. 

Article IX sets out that the provisions 
of the code may be changed from time 
to time by the President. 

Article X makes the effective date of 
the code the second Monday following its 
approval by the President 


mates it is figured by Department econo- 
mists that farm income for the present 
year will be well over $6,000,000,000 in place 
of the $5,000,000,000 of 1932, but this is far 
from the normal $11,000,000,000 on which 
the farm market was built. 

Because of the apparent slow progress in 
getting farm income up, there is unrest 
in the rural districts again. 

Ordinary Citizens.—If farmers aren't 
to supply the new buying that was ex- 
pected of them earlier in the year, then 
to give business men more money to meet 
their new expenses, the ordinary run of 
citizen must spend more. 

He has been doing just that, judged by 
the records. His purchases have included 
a wide range of articles, but have concen- 
trated on automobiles, furniture and cloth- 
ing. Then as the ordinary citizen bought, 
merchants whose stocks of goods were 
permitted to get very low during the de- 
pression started to buy in larger quanti- 
ties from wholesalers and manufacturers. 

This buying was enough to cause prices 
to advance sharply in response. 

However, the buying did not include new 
construction Among all the different 
branches of industry, construction has 
scemed to lag the most and to share the 
least in the improvement. Building of 
homes has been especially slow. 

It is in that field that the Government 
cfficials think they may uncover an open- 
ing for huge expenditures. They think that 
if costs of building can be reduced, and 
if financing can be provided through the 
new Home Loan Corporation, or through 
privaie agencies. then an era of home 
building can be opened up that will ab- 
sorb vast quantities of material and labor. 

That is most important because a size- 
able proportion of the Nation's labor 
normally is absorbed in construction work. 

To take up the slack in this field pend- 
ing a normal revival of buying by industry 
and by other builders, the Government 
is starting to spend 3$3,300,000,000 of money 
on public works. President Roosevelt in- 
dicated Sept. 8 that the spending of this 
fund was to be speeded up. He also let it 
be known that the Government was con- 
sidering loans tc railroads to permit them 
to buy rails—another product of the heavy 
industries provided the steel industry 
will agree to reduce prices 

Things in General.—The President and 
General Johnson both indicated during 


masses be protected.” 

Senator Borah made his statement as 
he was about to leave Washington for his 
Idaho home. He declared it was a mistake 
to suspend the anti-trust act, which was 
a feature of some of the emergency legis- | 
lation of the recent extra session. He 
added: 

“The campaign to buy now will not 
make the progress it should unless the 
people can feel that they are protected 
against inequitable prices. People will not 
hasten to buy if prices seem inequitable. 
The prices of some articles have already 
passed beyond reason. This whole propo- 
sition of the NRA rests at last upon the 
consumer. And unless the consumer is 
thoroughly protected, it must inevitably 
fail.” 
the first results of economic planning as 
a Government policy. 

This first planning called for cutting the 
dollar loose from gold, then offering the 
Nation’s business men a chance to get io- 
gether without worrying about anti-trust 
laws. In exchange for this new privilege 
employers would agree to reduce hours and 
to pay minimum wages to employes. At 
the same time provision was made to or- 
ganize farmers and to give them more 
money. 

The theory, as expressed by General 
Johnson, was that with prices moving 
higher, merchants and manufacturers could 
afford to hold down hours of work, and to 
pay minimum wages. absorbing uneni- 
ployed workers and adding to pay rolls 
The feeling was that they might forego 
profits for a time in order to get money 
into the hands of the pecupie 

Then it was figured that this added 
purchasing power, when put to use, would 
bring employment of still other unem- 
ployed and the cycle of business would 
head upward, feeding on itself. Added 
nourishment would be expected to come 
from farmers with money to spend 

The talk informally was of 5,000,000 new 
jobs by Labor Day. That result was not 
achieved, but: an estimated 2,500,000 men 
did go back to work, business has im- 
proved and pay rolls are much higher. 

But at the same time an estimated 11.- 
000,000 unemployed remain without work 
The rate of progress in getting jobs for 
these men has slowed down, and Winter is 


the week that they were well pleased with* approaching. 


choice” in joining such organizations with- 
Gut coercion or influence of any descrip- 
tion on the part of the managements. 

This choice was given to the railroads, 
Sept. 7, by the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, Joseph B. Eastman, who 
sent a statement and questionnaire to all 
rail carriers subject to the Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act, 1933. 

Rights of Workers Upheld 

The purpose of the questionnaire is set 
forth in the statement, which follows: 

The many complaints which I have re- 
ceived lead me to believe that one im- 
portant feature of the Emergency Rail- 
road Transportation Act, 1933, has been 
overlooked or misunderstood. Section 7 
(e) makes applicable to all roalroads cer- 
tain paragraphs in the Bankruptcy Act 
which there apply to railroads operated 
by a judge or trustee. 

What Railroads May Not Do 

The result is that it is now unlawful for 
any railroad to: 

1.—Deny or in any way question 
right of its employes to join the labor 
ganization of their choice. 

2.—Interfere in any way with the 
ganizations of its employes. 

3.—Use its funds in maintaining 
called company unions. 

4.—Influence or coerce its employes in 
an effort to induce them to join or to 
remain members of such company unions 


the 
or- 


or- 


so- 


Senator Hatfield Holds 
NRA Plan Is Communistic 


The work of the National Recovery Aa- 
ministration, according to Senator. Hatfield 
‘Rep.). of West Virginia, is an attempt 
to “transplant alien ideas from Russia to 
American soil.” . } 

Senator Hatfield made his statement in 
a letter to Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Re- 
covery Administrator. The letter was in 
answer to a form letter sent to Senators 
and Representatives by General Johnson 
asking their support and explaining how | 
it would be helpful. | 

The NRA experiment is “promulgating | 
an un-American way of life and violative | 
of the traditional virtues which made us | 
a great nation,” Senator Hatfield said in | 
his reply, which was made public at his 
office. He also condemned inflation, the | 
wide “legislative powers” which Congress | 
“abdicated” to the President, and the in- | 
fluence of the so-called “brain trust.” 


been enforced, the railroad is required to 
notify its employes by an appropriate 
order that said contract has been dis- 
carded and is no longer binding on them 
in any way. 
Freedom to Organize 

It will be noted that these provisions 
do not prohibit any particular variety of 
labor organization, but they do give the 
railroad employes absolute freedom of 
choice in joining such organizations with- 
out coercion or influence of any descrip- 
tion on the part of the railroad mauage- 
ments; and they prohibit the latter from 
using railroad funds to maintain any labo 
organization. In other words, manage- 
ments must keep their hands off, so far as 
labor organizations are concerned 

I deem it my duty to see to it, so far as 
possible, that all provisions of the Emer- 


labor conditions and relations.” 


Code Observance 
As Enforceable 
Legal Obligation 


Approved Agreements Have 
Status of Law and Must 
Be Obeyed, Administrator 
Johnson Rules 


Henry Ford and his hesitancy about 
joining up with the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration code parade served this past 
week to call attention of business men to 


;new penalties that they face under indus- 
|; trial self-government. 


With the country’s ten major indus- 


| tries either operating under codes of fair 
| competition, or about to operate under 
| them, and with a score of lesser industries 


similarly situated, the question of enforc- 
ing the code provisions is beginning to 


|rise to the surface. 


Status of Henry Ford 
It just happens that Henry Ford has 
offered an example of an industrialist who 
has been in doubt about accepting the 
requirements of the code for his industry. 


| He is in sympathy with the recovery pro- 


gram, his spokesmen have let it be known, 
but wishes clarification of some téchnicali- 
ties before definitely agreeing to comply. 

General Johnson, at his press conference 
Sept. 8, pointed out, however, that even 
though he has not signed a certificate of 
compliance with the code, the automobile 
manufacturer automatically is subject to 
its provisions under the law. 

What Might Happen 

“If Mr. Ford violates the labor provi- 
sions as to hours of ‘vork, what can be 
done about it?” he was asked, in seeking 
to bring out the penalties of the law. 

“If Mr. Ford comes out with an out- 
right violation of that law, I will have to 


| act,” the General replied. “As a matter of 


good administration I could not allow a 
man as big as that to stand up and defy 


| the Government. 


“I do not know how soon anything of 
that kind will happen. That code is in 
effect right now and it covers him as well 
as everybody else. If he violates the terms 
of the code he is violating the law of the 
United States.” 

Duty of District Attorney 

“Is the United States District Attorney 
at Detroit under obligations to find out 
if the law is violated? 

“If he has reason to believe that it is 
violated; yes,” General Johnson said. 

The law provides that, when a code has 


| been approved by the President, violation 


of any of its provisions shall be a mis- 
demeanor punishable upon conviction by 
a fine of not more than $500 for each 
offense, with each day a separate offense. 
Coal and Price Problems 

Aside from the problem of code admin- 
istration, the NRA has had its troubles 
with the coal industry and with retail 
prices. At the same time it is laying plans 
for the “Buy Now” campaign to begin 
Sept. 20. 

Coal operators in the nonunion fields 
have balked strenuously at the code which 
General Johnson and President Roosevelt 


| are imposing upon them, and heard during 


the week was a threat of a court attack 
against the law itself. Some adjustment, 


| however, was expected. 


In the field of prices, the Recovery Ad- 
ministrator expressed concern over the 
tendency for mark-ups of values faster 
than the purchasing power of the country 
justifies. i 

Price-fixing Opposed 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
Recovery Administration, Sept. 8, adopted 
a definite policy of opposition to price-fix- 
ing provisions in codes, except for a lim- 
ited number of “natural resource” indus= 
tries 

In cases where price-fixing is permitted 
the board urged that the administrators 
of the code be held publicly responsible for 
the prices fixed, with provision for review 
of prices set by the NRA Administrator. 

Where codes bar selling below cost, the 
Board recommended that its special rep- 
resentatives endeavor to enlighten the pub- 
lic on what is the cost in question. Plans 
are being laid for a careful check on this 
phase of the recovery problem. 

Determination of Cost 

Consumer representation on authorijies 
administering individual codes is sought, 
along with provision for requiring indus- 
tries to give the Government information 
from which it may determine costs. 

President Roosevelt let it be known, Sept. 
8. that 13,000,000 men now are working 
under codes, with 2,000,000 employers al- 
ready subject to their provisions. He in- 
dicated that employment is_ increasing 
steadily. 


gency Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, 
are enforced, including the provisions 
above described. 

As a step in the enforcement of the 
latter, I am herewith sending to all car- 
riers by railroad subject to that Act a 
questionnaire designed to develop the facts 
with respect to this matter. In addition 
and as a check I expect, through my staffs, 
to make investigations of particular situa- 
tions on the ground. 

In the questionnaire I have included 
certain inquiries going to some extent into 
the history of the so-called company 
unions, in view of the fact that in connec- 
tion with my research into the need for 
further legislation to improve transporta- 
tion conditions throughout the country, 
Section 13 of the Act makes it my duty 
to consider the “improvement of railroad 
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To Provide Fully 


Tied Up With Recovery Program 


Success of Community Chest Campaign 





For Human Needs President Roosevelt Urges Vigorous Prosecution of Campaign to Raise Funds for Local 


President Cites Necessity of 


Private Donations; Fed-  \\ORSERS tor c 









































































































: ¢ f ce 
eral Fund of Half Billion — astordea is an essential p the G 
a ° President Roose t \ ed 
To Last Until May conterence at the Wi eS 
—- -— ulmo I ce held 
The half billion dollars for unemploy-, Palgn for for the inity Che 
. he Presids idre < 
ment relief which Congress voted at it 1 Preside: dd ollo 
la St probably will be used up | ain 
y m probabl , Mr. Sec f State nd you wht 
May of next vear 
darry L. Hopkins, Federal Emerge are tne ea ise f¢ the 
Relief Administrator, in making this pre-' alley on of hun d 
diction. said he did no yw whet I ewhat occupied dur- 
} . 1 vw 1] usked t the ! 
more money would be ask ng with n 
or not Out of the $500,000.000 approp , 
se an . . rts of i 2 ut- 
ated, $152,779.420 had been used up rts of the world, o 
Sept. 9 sid country—occupied in 
President Roosevelt declared Sept. 6 he United States would 
that the cooperation Of individuals in ot nave to act outside of our own 
helping to afford relief to distressed peo- A las 
. yuarters; in that another re- 
ple is an essential part of the Govern-, @U8'\ aoe Cnmuves ; 
; pub will to solve its own 
men program The President addressed : ik = 
the 1933 Mobilization for Human Needs “#cuitie fic a A i 1) a 
olve our difficulties And, so 1a VE 
in a conference at the White House, pre- CLITA 
t ¢ ¢ ial k et speech to deliver to you today 
pars ry oO the financial Campaigns cl 
relief agencies throughout the count Iw alk to you very simp! 
. ve in d to what 
Private Funds Needed : te a ie p 
de caher n iC Ol C 
The Government—Federal, State and! yoy are not the whole of the } 1 
local—can not ng without the ac-| gnq neither I, but the Nation 
tivities of the Con nity Chest organi- ur task. I think to complete : 
Zalio Presic Roosevelt said of the picture and not jeave 
The whole period \ are §=golne! y; hed portion thereof 
throug] he continued, “will come back 
in the end to individual citizens, to in-| Part Plaved by 
dividual responsibilit to private organ- . ; ‘ 
. “or , > 
ization, through the years to come Governmental Units 
‘Your work h two-fold purpose. You As you know, many government 
are meeting the emergency and at the in the United S t F¢ | Gov 
same time you are building for the future ernment, the 48 State gover1 nts, and 
Community chests are going to keep on! the tens of thousands of loc govern- 
just as-long as any of us are alive—and)' ments are doing their best to meet wha 
a mighty good thing they are, too has bee Ways one of the 
Duty of Individuals e1i0u Stol On the whole 
} } , Fy Ov 
President Roosevelt said he does not); — ” “we Phe 1G 
7 1e!1 canno DY any mean é com- 
believe the American people wish to see ™ ‘ wf : 
anal ee pl he ask alon The Governmer 
a permanent extension of purely Govern 
na a I tine ‘ D ontin ait ‘ 
ment operations carried to the extent o! = BUS 28 , } mol ( ( 
relieving tl people of heir individu 4 pet 
j , 7 eta 6 I ne Ij 1 
responsidlitlle as citizen ror tha 
, . 
son the rule been laid down t DCIIE ve Ameri 
local commun 1 o hen me ( permah € 
before ppealing to the Sta mK | G nl opera ( ( 
State must pertorn fa ey elle 4 ol « ( j 
receiving aid fr he Fede - ¢ nsioilit cilizer a hn 
nen tl ! ind ‘ 
(The President's address app n an n this Administration we laid down in 
adjoi column regard to ome portion ¢ thi real 
A re nse to the President's addre wa picture a somew t mpie 1 
former Secre- When we ca to the problem of 
ier Ambassador to| meeting the emergency of human needs 
o every communit) we did not rush blindly in and say 
( and carry on an The Government will take care of it.’ 
intensive campaign for relief funds, de-| We approached it from the other ang] 
claring it is unbelievable that 1 th first We iid to the people ¢ hi 
crisi he American peopie ill fai cowl When ou come Oo the 
eanwhile. M Hopkins had tol he prot n of relief, you face the individuai 
nce an earlie ssion that Fed- tamil he individual man, woman and 
el cannot go beyond ci &' child ho live n a particular loc t 
t ical ecessities of ind e f obiec ind he ~~ 
even in k the n be nece t ! citizens of tha 
nted | local and State money comn vy, throu the churc 
Needs Are Cited community chest € soc cl 
Pointing out that the physical necessi- ibe organizat ( munit 
ties of life onstitute o about a fourth yl 0 do ( 
of the requirements for sati hare to then : 
ing. Director Hopkin cha ve come to eed or ol 
ss with th remai yective nd participation 
fourths of the relief task ol . ( l 
them that caring for “the blind and the need 
Bcik he underprivileged and the delin- 
quent, the aged and the phys ind Local Branches Must 
mentally deficient” was their ta Provide Their Share 
The Federal Government, however, took W that 
: We demand tha ca vernmen 
one step during the last week toward pro- e a ) ( 
viding far needs ot han food. cloth- it ) t n 1 ( 
1 then t} f¥ic ) ft 
ing and shelter hough unwilling to) 7. ft f 
A . tw ( ] did 1 me t} 1 ( 
pay for hospitalization, the relief agency P AUneN coals ; Severe 
will allow unemployed in need of medica- dates » Line in e state ¢ 
tion to call upon their local relief board 
for orders guaranteeing payment Kft ( ) 
4 . *se 
Scheduled rates of con I ion will 4 orts lo verconie 
be ‘set forth in the orde hich the per e > . 
son may take to his own physician. Ths Lao in Public Works 
pla vorked out by Mr. Hopki d | m 
Administration \ nnoun¢ ci 
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Few Employed So Far 


Expenditures Reviewed 


























































Emphasizing the k, 
the Administration mac 6 Ic , j Page 1.1 
the total monetary ed , SR : 
by each State for reli ye $OUsINg perlormed pr e enterprise 
number of familie I operating 01 nercial 
relief, and the averag ie! M I ny ou h p : , 
in dollars given*each 1é P : . om sceel 
Obligations incurred for relief by the ; 
4 . 17 lun because uc ol 1 id 
States during July varied from $31,211 i 
Wvoming and $119.224 in North Dakota protect idjoining property 
to $11,228,641 in N York and $7,253,506 Local 1d State construction proiect 
in Pennsylvania July, being a Summer | are expected t d , 
onth “i) relativel Ow elief cost 
month, brings relatively low 1 a te ele ne oe 
The number of families on relet rolis 
in Julv varied from 1,703 in Nevada and @ul the next Federal proj- 
1381 in Wyoming to 387.257 in Pennsyl- ects have been considera- 
vania and 349.434 in New York. The, tion because the} to be started 
aver » relief given each family in terms at once 
of doll varied from $3.96 in Mississipp! Another use public works fund t 
to $30.59 in New Yori was pointed out Sept. 8 in behalf of 
Betier Conditions Foreseen President Roosevelt, 1 be to make a 
“With public funds forthcoming from joan to the ri ( teel rail pro- 
three sources local plus State plus Fed- , yiqeq price can be jucec Anothet 
eral, I believe we shall see relief needs matter relating to public works whic é 
equately met this Winter,” Mr.| mentioned at the W1 House ha 
id the committee for mobiliza- 4 per; little . 
pri e agencies It is up to the | prac ssin 
1iti o see that the otmer human 0 mey the 
are provided for, and wherever chiefly ores vanes 
+} y nart i up rtine 
communities do tht par in daneiestonabgt immediately 
these agencle the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration will back up Other Allotments Made 
~ooperation of relief-giving organiza Other a ments of public works fund 
to the end that communities and tl during the past week wert 
ount s a whole shall benefit m é . ; hg “9.474 te 
oordinated program taking into consid- mal 2 Bu ane Sek . 
ration all buman need Cais ve thn and is 
Grants Smaller for Week iamrovemonts if a-HuMnber ol 
Al settin ne ord by granting ial : 
§49.882.034 in to 37 States and three Allocation of $6 164.050 fol 
} 1 dur Aug the Rehef Ad- pr consisting chieHy ol 
tion re y iew a wo! 
} 1 wee j } ( l ( $1.5 945 to e Coa 
a. $953,968, and Fl - Gu vw con iction and m- 
ot from t discre ditic projec 
not 1 uire A en of $250,000 to e ¢ 
noe 110 Tt aha ns : 
State of E é Wis., f t 
Std 
“ : of € o1 vstem 
aes otal ¢ $913,000 
pet « begpey nnranriated S Wy k t the t 
$500,006 appropriated € ag : 
otal $1 93.716 had been given ou € District of Madison, Wi 
ba which cal for 4n allotment oil he ¢ 
to be spent for Madison, Wi fo ctions of stor d 
d The res iN n i SOWE e and S 4 b fe 
» States t } »>m } func 
I cation of Negro it W anno d 
Racia! Distribution ntly sent out a letter to severa 
s holding kK¢é position In the iu - 
. ‘ 
‘s » { f Negre g attention 
4 . » . I | \ Ol + 4 
Of Kmer ae ney uns | ires of the } program affectin 
siesta utiles F education One oncerns Federal relief 
: . r needy unemployed teachers; the 
Negroes Urged to Seek Share of Mager aie 





1g schoolhouses 


Federal Grants 













do not share pro- 

Acti of Negroes to ob- benefits of public en- 

tain the from the Federal a fact whic often due to lack 
Emerg istration the nform ] 











Relief as Essential Part of National Plan 


l Oo 1 I 193 me money to spend and more time in 
hev ‘ which to do it It isn't only the fact 
D2 am {¢ that a great many people have already 

e 1933 Mot t f been put back to work, the fact that 
to ¢ people of property have been getting 
anticipati of € more trom rents; there are fewer de- 





faults on bonds and mortgages. 


Need of Cooperation 












t till In Welfare Work 
I believe today that you can go forth 
in the spirit of the N. R. A., and work 
ur under it. You, of course, are going to 
work great deal more than 40 hours 
a week. I want to tell you that you are 
to Keep its citizens hereby absolved from the N. R. A.—it 
: you want to work 70 hours a week, go 
organization of that | tg it, The executive branches of the 
there Is a certain United States Government, and some 
we don't do it, the | of the other branches of the Govern- 





Municipali- | ment also we exempt 


ies 0 e don’t do I think you must go into this campaign 
Ss or a local | with the right to expect greater success 

tion, and this year than last. Tell everybody that 

don't do it we are a little bit like the old railroad 

rain that has to travel up a long grade 





burden on The first thing to do is to get that train 








e gel al though started and the more we can accelerat 
he bac ds don the pace of that train, the more certain 
do it il n the it is that it is going to get over the top 
] of I e Sam We have got the train started and is 
w ( do! fall running, let us say, 20 miles an hour 
We | many examples of We must get that train to go 40 miles 
ot r ( nti area an hour and then there is an assurance 

h have cone 1eir share nd that it will go over the top 
! n i rer All of this community chest work, all 
Gove C \ We wWan of this uniting in the cause of meeting 
I ral reli There have been States human needs, is based on that old word 
Which have ne done hei hare “cooperation.” During the war when I 
States where the pi have was on the other side, the Prime Minister 


blems of recief 
t 







































gotten mixed up with politics; Legisla- of England, Lloyd George, was lunching 
tures tha re thinking in political and with me at the American Embassy one 
n lun term There are munic- day and our Ambassador said something 
ipa \ are ung aneea WwW about our cooperation in winning the 
the spe ! the taxes for political wal Lloyd George turned to me and 
purp and then find they haven't said “You Americans are inventive—you 
ny } ey left for relief purposes have imagination—will you please send 
I d to sa ) \ word back home that the British gov- 
\ t ! nu ernment will offer a prize of 10,000 
t be ) t country pounds to any nerican who will dis- 
n ‘ . ( e Gov cover some other word to take the place 
and Stat that of ‘cooperation No one has ever won 
) b the prize vel 
Phe ( uch rhe point I wish to make is that there 
( o tl order | ot emer- are a great many people in this country 
( kt ot be g to the who are going to say, “Oh, I have given 
border relief problem { Iam helping through such and such an 
. organization, through such and such an 
Cites Instances of individual, leave me out.” There is no 
Local Suffer ing | such thing as being left out. They can’t 
. be left out. They have got to join you. 
Yesterday, the Governor of South Because, unfortunately, we know the 
Dakota came to my office with some | frailty of a certain type of human nature 
extracrau pictures of farm lands that says something like that as an ex- 
where gf op} had devoured every- cuse for not doing his or her part 
thing dow » the root Where there 
na& anytl eit for man or beast | Government Relief 
to eat vi e many) ousal of farm- > : . . me 
a, ant fecal th the ter Purely Emergency 
pora problem ol b d out a The Government cannot get along 
ittle here nd a lit but with without you. The Federal, State, local 
the ( h neithe hey m thei 2overnment can't The whole period 
livestoc h ny chan of gettin we are going rough will come back in 
I ( e ¢ til me Summe the end to individual citizens, to indi- 
ome time, there ’ emergent vidual responsibility, to private organi- 
We I to try to take care of tion, through the years to come we 
en cy. It comes ve close are going to have unemployed through- 
borderline-—where the Red Cr« out the United States and we know it 
i oO » step because it is a pe- I hope, though, the time is going to come 
( kind « ifs nd dor t re when Government will not have to give 
rom flood o1 ri relief. I hope the time is going to come 
Phere e cases in ne of the ¢ oon, when everybody who normally 
mi et ns of this coun where wants a permanent job is going to get it. 
far es have been starving we n and And so I like to think of Government 
é t é yng period of time relief of all kinds as emergency relief 
an vhere the commu or the ile Your work has a two-fold purpose 
fa i » ¢ he e. Th € ) You are meeting the emergency and at 
( n the me sense or With the the same time you are building for the 
i ul tl rasshoppe1 and future Community chests are going to 
flood i responsible rT) point I keep on just as lor as any of us are 
want to make I Yo t ( alive—and a mighty good thing they 
01 wt not mere ( Keep are too 
p t I You | - I tell you ver imply that you have 
f of it he un- i great responsibility on your shoulders 
! ve | build fro: and I know that 1 are going to fullfill 
e | ) ip ( nerel) pply i You are going back to your States 
i r a There will and communities and give them this 
he endency th ear in obtaini he n from me—this work is an es- 
! v elief fe people ential part of the Government's pro- 
» SAY I believe thes gram program of the people of the 
( do vear an more United States to bring us back to where 
essfully t yea this country has a ht to be. So—go 
t he T it by and to it—and make a record not only of 
ree in a much more money but a record of service of which 





mind People have we shall! all be very proud 








CHOOSE YOUR TRUCK 
CORRECTLY—with the 


REO PERFORMANCE GAUGE 





w | ou l 


‘é @ Failure to pick the right truck for the job 


ke tne Reo 
mn? No 
is often responsible for losses in time and 


Slide 


Write Reo— 





ligatior 
bo your Reo dealer money that might easily be avoided by use 
of the Reo Truck Performance Gauge. 
= = = With mathematical accuracy, this ingenious, 
ae copyrighted slide rule tells you exactly what 
UNDERPOWERED — This unit specifications a truck should have to operate 
iss 


1derpowered that gear 


with maximum long-life and economy under 
any given conditions, 


With such information available for the ask- 
ing, why add another truck to your equip- 
ment without first finding out for yourself — 
instead of taking the word of an optimistic 
» salesman—whether it is the one best suited 
for the job? 








BAD LOAD DISTRIBUTION — 
This truck has more load 
ack of the rear axle 


@ Reo today offers the finest line of Speed- 
wagons, Trucks and Tractors in Reo history 


b 








rear sain pate rh li ee me —at the lowest prices. 
i s ngs and frame 
Steer bs " di vohe oR You may call in the local Reo man or write Reo 
ency greatly re edwhen headquarters for the Reo slide rule check-up with- 
g out obligating vourselfin any way Aconvenient 
ethod of obtaining valuable preliminary informa. 
tion is to write for the Reo Truck Work Sheet, 
WRONG { > vpon which you may list data which will enable 
GEAR a Reo to tell you the right power, capacity and 
RATIO- wheelbase needed in your operation for the most 
satisfactory truck performance. Just write 
Here is a truck tha, Reo, Lansing 
is g so low for 
c heavy 
pulls e engine 





Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from 
142-6 Tons rice Range — $575-$2,595 
34 wheelbases, 4's-6's-8's. Tractor-Trailer 
units from 15,000 to 32,000 ibs., gross. 
All prices chassis f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax. 


d shakes it 

pieces trying 
to make time on lev- 
ei roacs 





REO MOTOR CAR CO., LANSING —TORONTO 
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Raising the Price — 


Of Gold Through 
New Sales Plan 





Values Up $9 an Ounce as 
Treasury System Oper- 
ates; Final Check-up Be- 
ing Made on Hoarders 


eG 


The Treasury Department began saies 
of gold in behalf of domestic producers 
Sept. 8, quoting as the official price for 
the first day $29.62 an ounce 

Meanwhile, the Department of Justice 
is engaged in a final check-up on the 320 
known gold hoarders, finding that “in 
practically all instances the conditions re- 
main the same.’ 

The sales of gold begun Sept. 8 were 
in accordance with the Executive Orders 
of Aug. 28 which allow the Treasury to 
act as agent for domestic gold producers 
wishing to sell their metal in foreign 
markets. 

10,000 Ounces Offered 

Approximately 10,000 ounces of gold had 
been consigned to the Treasury for sale 
before selling was started on Sept. 8. The 
metal was received at assay offices in San 
Francisco and New York 

Permission to make foreign sales was 
granted to allow domestic gold producers 


to benefit by the relatively high world 
price. Sales formerly had to be made to 
the mints, which were required by the 


gold standard act to pay $20.67 an ounce. 
The world price sometimes was as much 
as $10 higher, and the price quoted by the 


was made up on the basis of world prices, 


| plained 


| or 
Treasury on the first day's sales, which | gold certificates or deposit the same at 


Cost of Tax Collection 
Is Reduced by Treasury 


Every $100 in internal revenue taxes | 
which it collected in the fiscal year 1933 | 
cost the Federal Government $1.85 in ad- 
ministrative expenses 

Guy T. Helvering, Commissioner of In- | 
ternal Revenue, revealed the @st of tax 
collections in the final statement on in- 
ternal revenue for the fiscal year which 
ended June 30. The $1.85 which the Gov- 


| 


Planning Taxation 


President 


Of Liquor Traffic 





of 


in 


Directs Study 
Revenue Possibilities 
Anticipation of Repeal 


President Roosevelt has asked the 


ernment paid out for collecting each $100 | Treasury Department to study the ques- 


last fiscal year compared with $2.17 in the 
previous year, showing a reduction of 32 
cents. 

The final check-up showed that 
internal revenue collections in the 
fiscal year were $1,619.839,224, an increase 
of $62,110,181 over the previous year. This 
was the first increase since the beginning 
of the depression 


1933 















The gain was due entirely to reased 
miscellaneous taxes The income tax 
yielded $746,791.404, a decrease of $309,- 
965,293. Miscellaneot taxes, of which 
about 25 were in fo for the first time, 
brought in $873,047.820, an increase of 


$372,075,475. 
some legal purpose, they must be sur- 
rendered by Oct. 3 
Hoarders who do n 
may be prosecuted ior 
ing up to the Govern nt a very simple 
method of legal procedt Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings explains. This 
was the intention of the new Executive 
orders requiring the returns, he ex- 
His statement on the check-up 
of known gold hoarders follows 
26, 


make a return 
ot doing so, open- 





ire 


to the 


“On Aug wo days prior sec- 
ond Executive Order dealing with gold 
each field office of Division was in- 


structed by letter to reinterview the per- 
sons and firms who had either refused to 


| furnish any information whatsoever con- 


ession 


gold or 


cerning gold allegedly in their 
had refused to convert 


p 
their 


the Federal Reserve banks, and those who 


was $9 higher. Having set this world price, | claimed to have distributed the gold in 
the Treasury first offered the metal in its | their possession to members of their fami- 
possession to domestic consumers. If they | lies, no one of whom held more than $100 


do not absorb it, it will be sold abroad. 
While the Department of Justice is 

pushing its gold hoarding investigation, 

the Treasury is preparing to receive re- 


turns which must be filed before Sept 
18 by gold holders showing the amount 
they have. If the holdings are not for! 


| 


“The offices were instructed that all of 
these parties be given a further oppor- 
tunity to comply with the Executive Order 
and instructions were issued to the effect 
that all inquiries be completed not later 
than Sept. 9, 1933 

“The list of names of persons and firms 


totale 


| gest 


tion of liquor tariffs and taxes. 
Announcing that he had requested the 
work to be started in order to forearm 
the country against prohibition repail, 
the President explained that several sug- 
had been put forward and would 
worked over 
No forma! committee has been organ- 
ized, but experts on the staff are being 
consulted. according to the Treasury De- 











be 





partment Associated with the Treasury 
in the tariff study are representatives 
from the Departments of State and Com- 


merce. In the tax study, being done en- 
tirely by the Treasury, especial attention 
will be given to the relationship between 
State and Federal levies 


Cotton Exports Higher 


Exports of American cotton in July were 





unusually large for that month, amounte 
ing to 723,000 bales, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Omitting cote 
ton, the July index of exports stands at 
51, one of the lowest monthly figures in 
more than two decades. The cotton 


to Japan was more than twice 
a corresponding 1932 figures. 
Reports of Japanese trade sentiment carry 
expectations of an increased interest in 
the American staple in view of the di- 
minishing supplies of India cotton in 
Japan. 


movemen 
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ssion of gold and failing 
same, as sent to the field 
26, contained 320 names, 
total amount of gold in 
Reports are be- 
ing received daily since the issuance of 
these instructions but in practically all in- 
stances the conditions remain the same, 








a 
hoarding of $1,313,553.61 


representing 


“Of course, no compilation of the data 
collected can be made until subsequent 
to Sept. 9, when all reports are available, 
but copies of the reports as received are 


being forwarded to the Criminal Division 
of the Department.” 
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i 111 EIGHTH AVE., MANHATTAN 


Occupying the Entire Black, 15th to 16th Streets—8th to 9th Aves. 


This installation of an 
entire business, in all its 
varied ramifications, on a 
single floor of the Port 
Authority Commerce 
Building is a character- 
istic example of econom- 
ical location and opera- 
tion enjoyed by every 
tenant of this unique / 
structure. 
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FOOD---HEALTH 





‘Higher Standard 
Of Quality for 
Food and Drugs 


Legislation Now Pending in 
Congress Would Extend 





First Steps IN EDUCATION 


FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


Information for 


Parents ond Teachers on Counes ot Training Available 


In Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


By DR. MARY DABNEY DAVIS 
Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, United States Office 
of Education 


Requirements as to Purity JAS the United States Office of Education a course of study for primary 


And Honest Description 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago a food and 
drugs act was placed on the statute 
book which has proved to be a help in 
safeguarding the buyer and user of many| 
household necessities and against un-| 
scrupulous trade practices, says the United | 
States Food and Drug Administration. 
In administering the act over a quarter | 
of a century, however, it is stated, ce r=} 
tain week points and omissions in the| 
law's original provisions have become ap- 
parent. Conditions in respect to the 
manufacture and distribution of foods 
and drugs have also changed materially 
Situations now arise which were impossi- | 
ble to forsee when the original statute 
was drafted } 
Information for Housewife 
A completely new Federal food and 
drugs act, designed to correct deficiencies 
in the present statute, was introduced to 
Congress by Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
New York, on June 12, 1933. The meas- 
ure was presented to the appropriat 
gressional committees by Secretary Wal- 
lace. 
It is expectec that the measure will be 


voted upon in the next session of Con- available upon request to the Office of Education. These courses are listed 
gress. The bill is explained by the Food! by subjects and also by the grades for which they are intended. 

give supplementary curriculum material on such | 
transportation, civics, State and national parks, | 


and Drug Administration. 

The new draft preserves all the ap- 
proved features of the present law and 
acds a number of others of great impor- | 

to the consumer Among these 


the provision requiring more informative 
labeling of foods and drugs. 
For some time the Food and Drug Ad- 


more attentively the labels on foods and | 
crugs. Women, in their turn, have found | 
that labels seldom tell them all they want 
to know about the composition and char- 
acter of the foods and drugs offered for 
sale. 

Reliable Data as Labels 


Under the proposed new bill, nothing 


drug. Among other things, the label must 
tell who makes the article, and where; 
the quantity in the package or container, 
by weight, measure or count; and this 
information must be prominently placed | 
and easily read. | 

The requirements for food products 
labels are further outlined in order to| 
prevent such deceptions as 


grades? 


What proportion of the city school systems in the States include a kinder- 


8 


arten as part of the elementary school? 


Where can I obtain training for nursery school teaching? 
How can I find out about the report cards now in use for kindergarten- 


primary grades? 


These and many other inquiries are received in the Office of Education 
from teachers and school administrators, parents and 
school leaders, and representatives of a wide variety of 
organizations interested in the education of young chil-| 


dren. 


If the question is about courses of study, the office re- 
fers the inquirer to the Teachers’ Guide to Child De- 


velopment, Bulletin 1930 No. 26. 
kindergarten 


ual for 


The name of this man- 


and primary teachers indicates 


that today the way children behave and how they grow 
is as important as the knowledge and skill they acquire. 

This course of study was developed under the direc- 
tion of the California Curriculum Commission and may 


be purchased for 35 cents from the Superintendent of 
Government 


*. Mary Dabney Davis Documents, 


ton, D. C. 


Printing Office, Washing-| 


Another section of this course of study is printed under the title, The 


cents. 
portant subjects of the curriculum. 


e con- Activity Program and the Teaching of Reading, Bulletin 1931 No. 2, Price 20 
This bulletin gives primary teachers help with one of 


, the most im-| 


A list of courses of study used in cities throughout the country is also 


Other available bulletins 
subjects as natural science 


and the highways of the Nation. 


| 


once If a teacher or a parent wants to know to what extent the periodic report 
one that closely touches the housewife, is cards are rating pupil behavior, they will find an answer in Report Cards for 


Kindergarten and Elementary Grades, No. 41 in a series of Office of Educa- 


tion leaflets. 


\Vast F oad Output 


Of American Farm 


Production Valued at 11 Bil- 
lion Annually and Industry 
Employs 10 Million Workers 
bare AGGREGATE VALUE of agricul- 

tural commodities produced in the 
United States exceeds that of any other 
country, with the possible exception of 
China, which has nearly four times as 
many people. The per capita value of 


oO: 
foodstuffs, points out the Commerce De- 
partment, far exceeds that of any other 
country. 

The high standard of diet maintained 
by the American people is evidenced by 
the large proportion of land and effort 
devoted, directly or indirectly, to animal 
products. Meats and fats and dairy 
products play a much larger part than 
in most countries. 

The value of animals foods consumed 
in the United States is much greater 
than that of vegetable foods and is larger 
than the combined value of vegetable 
foods and of cotton. 

The relative importance of the total 
farm production in the economic life of 
this country has diminished as per capita 
national production and wealth have 
grown, because the demand for most agri- 
cultural products increases only at about 
the same rate as the population. 

Agriculture, however, still furnishes em- 
ployment to more than 10,000,000 workers, 
more than in any other one great branch 
of industry. The estimated total value 
of its products for the decade from 
1922-32 averaged about $11,000,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Census data for 1930 show there 
6,289,000 farms in the United States 


were 
with 


| 987,000,000 acres of land, of which 522,- 


000,000 acres were either in crops, fallow, 
or improved pastures. The total land 
area of the country is about 1,903,000,000 
acres. 

The proportion of land actually culti- 
vated in this country is smaller than in 
others, partly because there is a large 


|arid or semiarid area and partly because 


This publication also lists the subject matter on which children are rated, 
ministration has urged consumers to read | describes methods of rating by letters, numerals and graphs which relate | 


individual pupil achievement to c 


lass achievement, tells how frequently re- | 


port cards are sent by schools to parents and shows the cooperation between | 


home and school which is encouraged by records on report cards. 
For teachers and school principals interested in seeing some of the actual 


cards from which this study was made, there is a sample book which may} 
be borrowed from the Office of Education. 

For the school administrator or research student there are many surveys | 
on the label shall give a misleading or of school progress and of curent practice in education included in the col-| 
ambiguous impression regarding a food or! Jection of Office of Education publications. 


The Biennial Survey of Element 


ons . 
Qualities of Ice Cream 


there is little pressure of population on 
land resources. The value of the land, 
buildings, machinery, and livestock of the 
farms in 1930 was about $57,000,000,000. 





Which Please Consumers 


Most PERSONS prefer ice cream 
a which is rich in butterfat, sugar, and 
milk solids not fat. This has been de- 


ary Education in the United States for| termined by tests conducted by the Ag- 


1928 and 1930, Bulletin 1931 No. 20, Price 10 cents, includes a review of cur-| riculture Department. 
rent methods used in the organization of the elementary school, descriptions | 
of curricula and other instructional materials, success and failure in the| that the quality of the ice cream depends | 
progress of school pupils, supervision of instruction within the State and| Upon its initial composition, the quality 
city school systems, and the service of research to elementary education. | 


Statistical information of kindergarten and 
misleaditie | ments, size of classes, chronological and mental ages of kindergarten and 


primary education, enroll- 


ways of filling containers, the sale of) first-grade children, is given in Kindergarten-Primary Education, A Statisti- 
products below prescribed standards, or cal and Graphic Study, Bulletin 1930, No. 30, Price.10 cents. 

The most recent information about kindergarten enrollments, attendance, | serving it in such a manner that the 
and teachers is suppiied in Circular No. 88. This circular is mimeographed| buyers would show their preference, and 
and may be obtained from the Office of Education. 

Legal provisions for the establishment of kindergartens, and values of 
for which definitions or quality stand-| kindergarten education are given in A Primer of Information About Kin- 


calling some foods by the name of others. | 
Imitations which fall would be permis- 
sible when so labeled, provided they would 
not be injurious to health. 

If a food were represented 


to be one 


ards have been set up, it would be re- 


quired to conform to those definitions or | lating to Kindergartens, in Effect 1931, Pamphlet No. 30, Price 5 cents. 


the | 


standards. In certain other Cases 
lebel must tell in detail what the ingre- 
dients are. 


Extravagant Claims Barred 


The correct labeling of drugs and cos- 
metics has still other aspects. The new 


the labeling. of drug products with cura- 
tive claims that cannot be made good. 

The list of dangerous and _ habit-| 
forming drugs which should be declared | 
on the labels of products containing them 
has been added to. Under the existing 
law the consumer is protected by labeling 
requirements, only from a tew. 

Cosmetics have never before come un- 
der the head of drugs, save in cases where 
they have been labeled with remedial 
claims for disease, yet some cosmetics 
contain substances which are very harm-| 
ful, even when used only externally. The | 
proposed new bill includes cosmetics | 
within its provisions, thus affording the! 
buyer added protection. | 

Reputable manufacturers are protected 
by the provisions of the proposed food | 
and drugs act, as well as the consuming 
public. The fate of the bill in Congress} 
will depend largely upon a manifestation | 
of public interest and especially that of | 
the woman who does the buying for the| 
home. . 





Improving Flavor of Peach | 
By Using Sirup in Canning 


A\ (|) HEN canning peaches and other fruits | 

it is not absolutely necessary to add 
Sugar in any form, but the fruits will | 
have a better flavor to most tastes if the 
jars are filled with boiling sirup. When 
any large amount of fruit is being 
canned, the sirup should be made ready 
in advance and be boiling hot when the 
jars are filled, says the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

The sirup not only gives the fruit a 
better flavor and texture, but by pouring 
it into the jars just before they are sealed 
for processing, it helps to drive out air 
and give a better pack. 

Three concentrations of sugar are rec- 
ommended, depending on the acidity ot 
the fruit, and the way the canned prod- 
uct is to be used. For thin sirup, one 
cup of sugar should be used to three cups 
of water; for medium, one cup of sugar 
te two cups of water; and for thick sirup, 
one cup of sugar and one cup of water. 

In each case the sugar and water should 
be heated together and stirred carefully 
until the sugar is dissolved and the sirup 
brought to a boil. Some of the juice of 
the fruit may be substituted it for wate: 
in the sirup to improve the flavor of thx 
product noticeably. 


Minerals Valuable in Diet 

As Contained in Vegetables 
YSCETAEBLES are particularly valuable 

in the diet as a source of mineral 
salts and vitamins. The Bureau of Home 
Economics points out that calcium, phos- 
phorous, and iron are found in largest 
quantities in the following vegetables 

Calcium.—Fresh snap beans. cabbage 
carrots, cauliflower, celery, endive, green 
leaves, kohlrab), drr legumes. okra, pars- 
nips, rhubarb, and turnips, including ru- 
tabagas. 

Phosphorus.—Brussels spouts,  cauli- 
flower, corn, green leaves, particularly 
dandelion, turnip tops and spinach; kohl- 
rabi, legumes, mushrooms, parsnips, po- 
tatoes and pumpkin. 

Iron.—Legumes, green leaves, particu- 
larly beet tops, chard, dandelion, mustard 
greens, spinach, turnip tops, watercress 
broccoli leaves, kale, and New Zealand 
spinach, 





| dergarten Education, Leaflet No. 30, Price 5 cents, and State Legislation Re- | 


It is pointed out by the Department 


of the products used, and the method of, 
making it. | 

The effect of the composition of ice 
cream on its palatability was tested by 
selling ice cream made in different ways 
to the same persons from’ day to day, 


noting the kinds preferred and the extent} 
to which they gained preference. 

The effect of fat on the palatability} 
of ice cream is shown by preference in 
82, 10.4, and 7.6 per cent of the indi- 
viduals concerned in the experiment, in 


Parents who are interested in applying Kindergarten methods in the home| favor of i¢e cream contdining 18, 15, and 


may be interested in the following publications: 


Education of Young Chil- | 


dren Through Celebrating Their Successes, Leaflet No. 26, Price 5 cents; 


|Housing and Equipping the Washington Child Research Center, Pamphlet 


No. 13, Price 5 cents, which includes diagrams for constructing play equip- 
: | ment which can be built for the home play yard, and Nursery Schools, Their 
bill is particularly designed to prevent/ Rise and Development in the United States, Bulletin 1932, No. 9, Price 15 


| cents, one section of which describes a nursery school day. 


12 per cent of fat, respectively. | 

The effect of sugar on the palatability 
of ice cream is indicated by preference 
in 61.4, 284, and 10.2 per cent of the 
cases in favor of ice cream containing 19, 
16 and 13 per cent of sugar, respectively. 

Effect of milk solids not fat on the 
palatability of ice cream containing 10 


Lists of publications in the field of nursery, kindergarten and elementary | per cent of fat is shown by preference in 
education, United States Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Copyright, 1933, by The United States News | 


WHAT VEGETABLES TO BUY | 


{ 
How to Get Money’s Worth in Supplementing Potatoes 
And Tomatoes in Family Diet 





N AN ECONOMY DIET, nutritionists | 


How much of a variety can we have} 


say that a family needs, according to, within a weeks’ supply, keeping closely 
its size, a certain number of pounds of| within the godd food bargains? Here are 


“other vegetables”"—that is, 
other than potatoes an dtomatoes—to bal-| 
ance a weekly supply of bread, cereals, 
milk, meats and so on } 

To get the most for your money, how 
should you choose your vegetables? The 
United States Bureau of Home Economics 


| Suggests a three-way guide: 


First, of course, look for the vegetables 
that are “in season” in your locality, be- 
cause they will probably be the cheapest 
vegetables. Second, choose some green- 
leaved vegetables, some beans or peas, and 
some yellow-fleshed vegetables. Third, | 


among these different types select the best | matoes. 


foor bargains, ie. the vegetables that} 
yield the most food values for the money; 
to do this you need to “know your onions” 
very well indeed. 

Just now in many places lima beans may | 
be bought within the limits of the small! 
pocketbook. Snap beans may be cheaper, 
but to many people the limas are an espe- 
cial treat and they are an excellent food | 
bargain. Sweet corn is plentiful now in| 
many markets, so are beets and Summer | 
squash. 

For greens, if you cannot find beet tops 
or kale, or if spinach is too high now, 
there is always cabbage, and in some places | 
there is swiss chard, which makes an in- 
teresting variation. Again, there are al 
teresting variation. Again, there are al- 
ways carrots and onions; and in some 
places, peas. | 


PRICE OF BREAD TO 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


age price of bread is 1 cent or more above ; 


| tomatoes. 


vegetables | some of the possibilities, says the Bureau: 


Monday, creamed potatoes and kale, or 
any other greens that may be cheap. 
Tuesday, baked tomatoes stuffed with 
rice. | 
Wednesday, beans—lima or snaps, and 
beets. | 
' 
Thursday, corn on the cob and sliced) 
] 
Friday, potatoes cooked in their jack- | 
ets, swiss chard or cabbage. 
Saturday, fried corn and yellow squash. | 
Sunday, mashed potatoes and fried to- 
| 


There are many tempting combinations | 
for this Summer season, which is, of 
course, Opportunity to “make hay while | 
the sun shines’—mineral and vitamin 
values being the “hay.” But one thing to 
remember in making purchases is this: 

Peas and corn lose their sugar rapidly, 
and if to be served while their flavor is 
still at its best, they should be used as | 
soon as they are gathered from the gar- 
den if possible. These vegetables gradu- 
ally lose their sugar, even if they are kept 
on ice, and they lose it very rapidly.in a 
warm room or if left in the sunshine. 

It is best, of course, for every reason, to 
buy these and other green or watery.vege- | 
tables from day to day if you can manage| 
it, and not in advance. If they must be} 
kept overnight, put them in a refrigerator | 
if you can. 








‘CONSUMER. 


| 
“In cities where wages in bakeries are! 


the national average price for a pound| not higher than average, consumers should | 


loaf. 

“Every extra cent charged the public 
means thousands of dollars less in con- 
sumers’ pockets at the end of the year. 
In the seven cities alone it 
amounts to over $1,000,000 a year, if we 
estimate that the average consumption 
per family is one loaf of bread a day. 

“These differences in prices,are giving 


| 
| 


probably | 


| wheat; the processing tax; 


consumers much justifiable concern, and) 


we want to know whether they can be sup- 
ported. Only in rare cases is there much 
variation in material costs from city to 
city, and then only where flour prices 
might be slightly higher because of freight 
rates. 

“Labor costs may explain some of the 
differences. Where bakers are actually 
getting decent wages, consumers have no 
objection; but they have to be shown that 
that is the case. The question to every 
consumer is whether these’ higher prices 
are due to lower efficiency in the bakeries 
or to the competitive situation in the dif- 


ferent cities. 


be able to buy bread for about the average | 
price for the country, which was 7.6 cents 
per pound loaf on Aug. 15. This compared 
with 6.4 cents on Feb. 15. This increase in 
the average price up to the present time) 
has been accounted for almost entirely | 
by three factors: Increased farm price of | 
and the in- 
creased cost of other bread ingredients. 

“Last February the average price of 
bread as reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was 6.4 cents a pound loaf. The 
flour necessary to make the average loaf 
of bread cost at that time was 1.11 cents, 
and the total ingredient cost was 1.76 
cents, giving the baker and retailer a gross 
margin of 4.64 cents to cover their costs of 
making, distributing, and selling a loaf of 
broad. 

“On Aug. 15, the retail price had in- 
creased to 7.6 cents, the cost of flour had 
increased to 2.17 cents and the total cost 
of ingredients was 2.95 cents, leaving a 
gross margin of 4.65 cents for the baker 
and retailer. This margin is almost equal 


| to the margin last February, and is the| 


, 


55.6, 25, and 18.6 per cent of the cases in 
favor of ice cream containing 12, 9, and 
6 per cent of milk solids not fat, respec- 
tively. 

Preferences ranged from 63.2, 13.8 and 
23 per cent of the individuals in the test 
favoring ice cream of 14 per cent fat 
containing 1, 0.5, and 0 per cent of gelatin, 
respectively. , 

The quantity of ice cream eaten was 
found to be practically the same whether 
the ice cream contained 10 or 15 per cent 
fat. 


Distribution of Wheat Flour 
From America to World 
yeast FLOUR is probably more widely 
distributed than any other American 
product, going practically to every coun- 
try in the world. 

This is pointed out by the Department | 
of Commerce. China is the largest mar- 
ket for American flour. United Kingdom, | 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands rank as 
other leading markets. | 





same as the average margin during the 
year from July 1932 to July 1933.” 
This week’s report is the first of the} 
new series of bread-price figures to be re- 
leased every other week by Dr. Howe on} 
the basis of surveys in 51 cities made by | 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta-| 
tistics. Previous reports covered only 22 | 
cities, 

“For the first time,” said Dr. Howe, “we}| 
are checking the miller’s, shipper’s, trans- | 
porter’s, and wholesaler’s charges against | 
the price the farmer is getting for wheat. | 
Heretofore, we have had data only on the} 
spread between the baker’s material costs 
and the consumer’s prices. Now we can 
keep an eye on these other factors that 
go to make up the price the consumer 1s 
asked to pay. 

“Back of all these analyses, Our con- 
stant question is: Are the farmers bene- 
fiting from the higher prices consumers | 
are paying? Are these different factors in 
the bread business pyramiding advanced 
flour and material costs, and trying to pass 
on to the consumer more than is equi- 
table? 

“Our report for Aug. 15 shows that 
there has been a sharp increase in the} 
margin of the miller in the past month, | 
but this is due principally to the processing 
tax on wheat. 

“On Aug. 15, the miller could buy for 
1.36 cents the amount of wheat necessary 
to make flour for a one-pound loaf of 
bread. After milling the wheat he sold the 
flour for 2.17 cents and also certain by- 
products which brought the total value of 
the milled wheat to 2.39 cents, giving him 
a gross margin of 1.03 cents above the 
cost of wheat. Half a cent of this margin 
represents the amount of the processing 
tax, leaving a net margin of 0.53 cent on 
the amount of wheat in a pound loaf of 
bread. 

“Comparing this with last February, we 
find that at that time the margin was 
0.55 cent. During the year from July 1932, 
to July 1933, the average margin was 0:57 
cent, and in the previous year, 0.58 cent. 

“Farm price of wheat has, as usual, 
moved up and down very closely with the 
movements in the wholesale wheat market 
On Aug. 15 the farmer received 1.10 cents 
for the amount of wheat in loaf of 
bread, compared with 0.48 cent last 
February.” ’ 
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Average Age of Population 
—WNearing 35 Years or Over— 





Problem of Diseases of Maturity Emphasized by Extension 
of Life Span, Says Illinois Health Director 





By DR. FRANK J. JIRKA 
Director of Health, State of Illinois 


5 hee GREAT TRIUMPHS of public 
health have been largely accomplished 
against those diseases which could be com- 
bated by mass effort. The sanitation ol 
water and milk supplies, the proper dis- 
posal of sewage and the eradication of 
mosquitoes are things that can and have 
been accomplished through community 
effort. 

Future 
must depend 
dividual effort. 
tion. 

There approaches also with great yapid- 
ity the necessity for a sharp shift of em- 
phasis in the public health program. This 
calls for more attention to the health 
problems of middle and later life on the 
one hand, and to a substantial refinement 
of technique in the usugl public health 
activities on the other. 

Lately the birth rate has declined 
rapidly and the death rate of children 
has gone down at an accelerated rate 
Soon we may expect that more than half 


improvement 
more and more upon in- 
This will involve educa- 


the population will be upwards of 35 years 


old. 


Change in Alignment 
Of Health Problems 


Thus heart disease, cancer, nephritis, 
rheumatism and—perhaps most important 
of all—mental difficulties, will loom larger 
among the health problems to be met. 
Periodic health examinations, immuniza- 
tion against diseases so far as practica- 
ble, training in mental hygiene and the 
building up, of greater confidence in the 
medical profession are the means which 
must be employed. 

Birth restriction has been proportion- 
ately greater among the better types of 
tle race than among the less satisfactory. 


|The 1930 census showed that 18 per cent 


of the wives of professional men go en- 


| tirely childless against only 14 per cent of | 


the wives of unskilled workers. 
This points to increasingly important 
problems in mental health. Regardless of 


the hereditary factor in mental capacity, | 
which children | 


the environment under 
born to families of the less satisfactory 
type must live creates a serious obstacle 
tu healthy development. 

Refinement in the technique of public 


health procedures is made necessary for | 


a number of reasons. 
In the first place there are new discov- 


|eries, like susceptibility tests and the ef- 


fects of ultraviolet irradiation on foods. 

Secondly, the larger results already ob- 
tained from mass effort have magnified 
the importance of carriers in the spread 
of disease, so that means of detecting and 
controlling these sources of infection must 
be employed. 

Thirdly, the necessity for economy makes 
selected effort a virtue. 


Protection of Small Child 
From Diphtheria Infection 
Thus in campaigns against diphtheria 


the greatest stress and emphasis must be 
placed upon the child under six years old. 


Effort should be made to reach only the | 


parents of children under ten or twelve, 
with particular emphasis upon those of the 
younger children. 

The very appearance of typhoid fever in 
a community must be accepted in the fu- 
ture as a challenge to epidemiology in the 
detection of a carrier. Somewhere in the 
background the carrier exists. The tech- 
nique of the health department must be 
such as will detect the carrier in order to 
dry up the source of trouble. 

There is another direction in which pub- 
lic health activities need to be selective. 
This is in respect to localities that may 
be termed reservoirs of infection. 

Preventive and control programs must 
be highly selective in order to concentrate 


MAKING OL 


in public health | 


D DRESS L 


great effort on areas which now provide 
the great reservoir of communicable dis- 
eases. 

Tuberculosis is still a problem of the 
first magnitude. This disease results in 
upwards of 4,000 deaths annually. In the 
skin test and the X-ray, however, we 
have available the tools with which tu- 
berculosis can be reduced to a factor of 
minor health significance. 

Milk is a perpetual public health prob- 
lem that gives promise of assuming even 
greater importance. The significance of 
pasteurization and sanitation is well 
known. Recent experiments show that 
milk has nutritional possibilities that 
were never suspected until lately. 

Another closely related problem is the 
influence of diet and nutrition on teeth 
Both in the laboratory and in practice it 
has been demonstrated that diet has a 
profound effect on the dental structure 

Industrialization has brought with it a 
multitude of health problems which may 
be expected to increase in importance. The 
health hazards of industry are divided 
principally into three general classes. 
|} These are accidents, poisoning, and lung 
ailments, involving public health aspects. 
The accident rate can be controlled to a 
| large degree through the medical examli- 
j nation of personnel, the proper construc- 
| tion of buildings, the use of safety devices, 
and the proper placement of equipment. 


|Poisoning From Lead 
And Carbon Monoxide 


Poisoning of employes can be avoided 
only through the appropriate use of sani- 
tary precautions, the careful medical ob- 
|servation of personnel, and the selection 
|of personnel through medical examina- 
tions. 

Lung involvement is a hazard of the 
dusty trades. Chief among these are the 
manufacturing and industrial processes 
which release silica dust into the air. The 
manufacture of asbestos products also in- 
volves a serious risk to the respiratory 
system. Rock drilling, granite cutting, 
brass foundry work, cement and slate mills 
and silver polishing are the activities in 
which the danger of silicosis is greatest. 

Another problem of industry is that the 
| conditions under which employes work may 
greatly increase the risk of diseases com- 
mon to the general population. Employes 
|of the steel industry, for example, suffer 
'a much higher mortality from pneumonia 
than do wage earners of about equal rank 
}in other occupations. 
| Chronic rheumatism is a health prob- 
lem that has had practically no public 
attention. Studies in Massachusetts, as 
well as in Great Britain, indicate, how- 
ever, that this condition constitutes the 
| greatest single cause of chronic ill health. 
|. These new problems, or new methods of 
|attacking old problems, are crowding 
themselves upon the health horizon. 
Their recognition does not imply that in- 
fant and maternal hygiene, the sanitation 
of milk and water, the prevention of diph- 
theria and smallpox, the health supervi- 
sion of school children and the suppres- 
{sion of venereal diseases, are problems 
that have been completely solved. 

Far from it. These activities will con- 
tinue to demand the constant attention 
of public health workers. The newer 
problems and the newer ways of attacking 
the old ones mark the ever broadening 
frontiers of preventive medicine and pub- 
lic health. 

They lift a challenge to the medical pro- 
fession and to the official public health 
agencies. They can not be approached 
nor solved satisfactorily without the clos- 
est cooperation and accord between the 
practicing physicians and the _ public 
health workers. 
| A solid union between these two is the 
best possible insurance against State 
medicine. 
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Effective Use of Dyes in Renovating Garments and All 
Kinds of Textile Fabrics 





A 
G desirable color, or faded or streaked, 
may sometimes be salvaged by a dip in 
the dye pot. 

Some garments may be dried just as 
they are, but they may take the dye 
unevenly or shrink. The United States 
Bureau of Home Economics suggests that 
it is often better to rip the garment apart, 
dye and remodel it. 

A suit that is out of style may possibly 
make a dark warm school dress for a girl. 
Or an old skirt can be converted into 
a child’s coat after dyeing. Or a dress 
can be remodeled for further use. 

A dye for silk or wool is usually net 
the same as a dye of the same color for 
cotton, Some “all-fabric” dyes are on 
the market. Woolen fabrics are generally 


the easiest to dye at home, but must be} 
manufac- | 
{turer knows what is the chemical com- 


followed explicitly. Only the 


position of the dye he puts into his pack- 


lage and he gives directions accordingly 


on the package. 


Any color can be dyed a deeper shade, | 
but never a lighter one unless the original | 


color is removed or “stripped” as it is 
called. Light tints—such as baby blue, 
flesh pink, eggshell, and pearl gray—may 


|be treated as white and dyed any color 
|except a very faint tone. ‘1 


Any color can be dyed black, but in- 
stead of a dead black a tinge of the 
original color may _result—blue-black, 
greenish black, or bronze. Closely related 
colors can be dyed the same color. 

Commercial household dyes can be pur- 
chased in powder, liquid, and cake form. 
The powdered dyes must be thoroughly 
dissolved and carefully strained through 
cloth before being added to the dye bath. 
Failure to do this may result in streaked 
and uneven dyeing. 

To prepare garments for redyeing, all 
trimming, buttons, and buckles should be 
renewed, and hems, pleats, and linings 
ripped out so that the dye can penetrate 
evenly through the fabric. If the gar- 
ment is being made over it should be 
ripped up first and the pieces dyed. All 
spots and stains should be removed and 
the material worked well in soap and 
water—lukewarm water for woolen ar- 
ticles, rinsed thoroughly, in water of the 
same temperature. 

Any soap left in the fabric causes diffi- 
culty in dyeing. Faded garments must 
have their color 4eveled. This can be 


| done by boiling the fabric in several soap | duct the 


RMENTS of good material but un-solutions of soft water and good neutral |T 


|soap, or using a color remover. 

| The kettle for dyeing should be grante 
| or agate ware, and must be large enough 
so that the fabric can be completely im- 
mersed and moved about freely. The 
fabric should be weighed before it is wet 
ta determine the amount of dye needed. 
| Sticks of smooth wood or glass towel 
rods are convenient for stirring. As a 
rule it is better to put fabrics, especially 
woolens, in the dye bath at a low or 
lukewarm temperature and then raise it 
gradually as the directions on the dye 
package state. 

Wool combines better with dyes at tem- 
peratures near the boiling point. But it 
will not stand hard boiling, and must 
never be left in the dye bath longer than 
the time stated in the directions. 

Whatever is being dyed, the material 
should be wet thoroughly, then quickly 
immersed in the dye, and kept in con- 
stant motion. All folds of the fabric 
should be opened well. Then it should 
be stirred and turned, so that no part 
floats on top of the dye bath or remains 
at the bottom, or there will be spots and 
streaks. 

Dyed wool material should be rinsed in 
several warm waters until the rinse water 
is clear. A woolen fabric should never 
be put directly from the hot dye bath 
into cold rinse water. Sudden changes 
of temperature felt and shrink wool. Dye 
and rinse waters should be squeezed out 
evenly, never wring or twist a woolen 
fabric. 

If convenient the dyed fabrics should 
be hung out-of-doors in the shade. When 
partially dry it should be laid full length 
on a Turkish towel, the towel folded 
lengthwise over and the maetrial rolled 
upon it. It should be pressed under a 
cloth on the wrong side. 





Nut Kernels Marketed 
By University Students 


(THREE TONS of black walnut kernels 

~ and several hundred pounds of hickory- 
nut and butternut meats were sold last 
year by students at West Virginia Uni- 
versity 

The Extension Service of the Acriculture 
Department reports that the nuts were 
sold students for farm people 
throughout West Virginia. Plans have al- 
ready been made for the students to con- 
Sales again this year, 


by the 


Keep 
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Fit for School 
On Proper Diet 


Milk, Fruit and Vegetables 
Essential for Nutritious 
Luncheon; Other Ingredi- 
ent for Mid-day Meal 


By FRED W. JACKSON, 
Director of Consumer Information, De- 
partment of Agriculture, State of 
New Jersey 


| AST WEEK and this week thousands 

4“ of children are returning to schools, 
most of them in fine health from a long 
Summer vacation with natural food and 
ample exercise and sunlight. 

Getting back into the routine of school 
requires a humber of changes in the 
hapits of children and in the home. Of 
great importance among those changes is 
the problem of adapting the child’s diet 
to school conditions. 

Three Good Meals Daily 

No growing child will thrive on two 
meals and a paper bag luncheon daily. 
‘the noon meal is as important the 
other two and from it the child obtains 
a third of his daily food. 

Enlightened parents and teachefs are 
paying attention today to the school 
junch, and many schools are incorporating 
!some kind of school lunch program. 

Milk comes first among the igods most 
valuable fer school lunches. It contains 
more of the essential food elements than 
does any other food. It can be served 
in many forms, it is palatable and appe- 
tizing, inexpensive and economical. 

Milk, Fruit and Vegetables 

Milk, fruit and vegetables furnish the 
basis of any correctly planned luncheon, 
whether in the large, highly organized 
school cafeteria or in the one-leacher 
rural school. 

If your child goes to school where there 
is no lunch program, make sure that his 
box luncheon is attractively packed and 
the foods well eselected. 

Milk alone or in mild cocoa or cream 
soups should always be a part of the 
luncheon. Provision for warming these 
|foods at the lunch hour should be made, 
| Fruit is another of the essentials. As 
a substitute for fresh fruit, a small jar 
of some stewed fruit, applesauce, dates or 
figs should be included. 

Bread for Sandwiches 

The most nourishing breads for sand- 
wiches are whole wheat, oatmeal, brown, 
raisin or nut. Bread should be at least @ 
day old. Muffins and corn bread also are 
goud, 

To avoid monotony, sandwiches should 
be varied often. This can be done by 
using different kinds of filling and by 
varying the kinds of bread used. 

For dessert, fruit, plain, ginger, date of 
oatmeal cookies, sponge cake, ginger? 
bread, custard or sweet chocolate aré 
good 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Decisions of Comptroller General of U. S. V. 
12, April, 1933. General Accounting Offi 
Price, 10 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs, 

, 2 (21-2677 

Federal Radio Commission—Rules Governin 
Amateur Stations, Copies of complete rule 
may be obtained from Supt. of Docs. Pric 
45 cents. (33-26379 

Handbook on Statistical Reporting in Field o 
Medical Social Service. Children’s Bur., Lae 
bor Dept., June, 1933, Price, 5 cents. 
at Supt. of Docs, (L33-71) 

Sequoia and General Grant Natl. Parks, 
general information regarding. Natl. Pa 
Service, Interior Dept. Apply at Park Serve 

(12-35772)} 

Expenseg 

Statement No, 


as 





ice 

Operating Revenues and Operating 
of Large Steam Railways. 
M-~-150, Statistics Bur., Interstate Commerce 
Comm. Apply at Comm. (A29-378 > 

Fedl, Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. 1V (part 
5) Fedl. specification for brooms; wire, 

} push, H-B-111, March 7, 1933, Price, 5 cents, 
Apply at Supt. of Docs, 

Fedl, Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
5). Fedl. specification for brushes; tooth. 
H-B-671, March 7, 1933, Price, 5 cents. Ap« 
ply at Supt. of Docs. 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
5). Fedl. specification for packing; asbestos, 
rod, braided. HH-P-34, March 7, 1933. Price, 
5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
5). Fedl. specificatien for hydrometers; antie 
freeze solutions. GG-H-916, March 7, 1933. 

i Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

Supplement to U. S. Coast Pilot. Alaska, Part 

| II, Yukatat Bay to Arctic Ocean, Third (1931) 

| edition. Serial No. 507-2, Coast and Geodetie 

Survey, Commerce Dept. Apply at Survey. 

rend of Employment, April. Labor Statistics 
ur., Labor Dept. Apply at Bur (L23-234) 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
5 Fedl. specification for packing; metallia 

HH-P-13la, March 


| and honmetallic, plastic, 
Apply at Supt. of 


7, 1933. Price, 5 cents 
iocs 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
5). Fedl. specification for brooms: whisk, 
H-B-101, March 7, 1933. Price, 5 cents, Ap- 
ply at Supt. of Docs 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
5). Fedl. specification for towels; paper. 
UU-T-591, March 7, 1933. Price, 5 cents, Ap-= 
ply at Supt. of Docs 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 

5). Fedl. specification for brushes; sidewalk, 
H-B-591. March 7, 1933. Price, 5 cents. Ap- 
ply at Supt. of Docs 

Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
5). Fedl. specification for packing; fabric, 
condenser-tube HH-P-71, March 7, 1933, 

5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 


Price, 5 
Employed Boys and Girls in Rochester and 
Bureau Publication No, 


Utica, New York. 
218, Children’s Bur., Labor Dept. Price, 10 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs (L33-74) 

Light List—Great Lakes—U. S. and Canada, 
Corrected to March 1, 1933, Lighthouse Serve 
ice. Commerce Dept. Price, 20 cents 
at Supt. of Docs. 

Revenue Traffic Statistics of Class I Steam 
Railways in U. § Statement No. M-220, 
March, 1933, Statistics Bur., Interstate Come 
merce Commission. Apply at Comm 

(A29-381), 


Treasury Decisions. Vol. 62. July-Dec., 1932, 
Treas. Dept. Price, $1.75 (buckram). Apply 
at Supt. of Docs. (10-30490) 





| THE SOCIAL EMBASSY 
OF TWO CONTINENTS 


IN NEW YORK 








Colorful, continental 
and convenient... the 
finest hotel in New York 
extends you a cordial 
invitation. 
Rooms from $5 
The_ 
AMBASSADOR 


Park Ave. at Sist St., New York 



































Code Proposals ; 
Considered at 


N.R. A. Hearings 


Representatives of Industry 
And Labor Discuss Terms 
Of Proposed Fair Com- 
petition Agreements 


Widespread activiti-s in the industrial 


world were concerned in hearings hel 
during the past week on codes of fair 
competition, including a basic code for the 
construction industry and a series of 





plemental codes covering groups wi 





that industry 

In addition, hearings were held on codes 
for the newspaper industry, the fertilizer 
industry, the makers of steel castings, the 
heat-exchange, pump manufacturing and 


condensed air industries, the manufactur- 


ers of undergarments, of «leather and 
woolen knit gloves, and of cotton cloth 
gloves 
Construction Industry 
Deputy Administrator Malcolm Muir 


held a hearing, Sept. 6, o na propused basi 








code for the construction industry, which 
Mr. Muir characterized as “probably the 
least coordinated industry in the United 
States 

Millions of workers will be directly and 
indirectly affected upon approval of the 
basic code and the supplemental codes 


for its various subdivisions. It was brought 
out at the hearing that, in 1929, approxi- 
mately one person in ten among the 48,- 


000,000 gainfully employed in the United 
States were dependent upon the con- 
struction industry 

In presenting the basic code, S. F. Voor- 
hees, chairman of the code committee of 
the Construction League of the United 


States, emphasized the social significance 
of the effort which is being made to have 
all elements he construction industry 
agree upon a sir code, while at the 
Same time permitting each major group 
the fullest measure of self-government 
under the provisions of its own supple- 
mental code. 

The need for unifying the various ele- 
ments in the industry was emphasized by 
Col. W. T. Chevalier, representing the 
Construction League. He illustrated thi 
point by stating that the various crafts 
in the industry must be coordinated to 
construct a given project 

M. J. McDonough, president of the 
Building Trades of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in presenting the views of 
organized labor generally, declared that 
the minimum wage in the basic code—40 
cents—is totally inadequate and indicates 
a lack of careful thought for the structure 


of the industry 
General Contractors 
The first of the supplemental codes of 
the construction industry to be called for 


a hearing was that of the 
General Contractors of America 
Administrator Muir conducted 
ing Sept. 7 

The Associated General Contractors is 
the only national organization of contrac- 
tors of all kinds, it was stated by A. C 
Tozzer, appesring for that organization 
In presenting the code for that branch of 
the construction industry, he said the or- 
ganization has the full support of a large 
majority of the firms in the general con- 
tracting field, 4.747 firms having given 
their assent to the code. 

The average life of the general contrac- 
tor is only seven vears, it was stated bv 
A. P. Greensfelder, appearing in support 
of the code 

“Unfair competition may be 


Associated 
Deputy 


the hear- 


the life of 











trade,” he said, “but it is the death of the 
trader.” 

P. S. Holden, of the Working Conditions 
Committee of the Construction League of 
the United States, presented an analysi 
of data gathered with a view of dete 
mining what would be an economic wage 
scale at the present time which would 
permit or encourage private construction 

Mr. Holden pointed out that if the huge 
public works program is spread over a 
period of three vears it will furnish em- 
ployment for about one-sixth of the ca- 
pacity of the construction industry He 
added that the industry is not likely to be 
employed to capacity at an early date 
and estimated the maximum during the 


next 12 months at 50 per cent 

J. C. Nichols, of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, outlined the 
results of an exhaustive survey on home 
construction, which is now estimated to be 
about 10 per cent of normal He said 
members of his group are finding virtuall) 
no sale for new homes and are doing prac- 


tically no new. building at this time 

Disagreement with the idea of any 
master code was expressed by O. W 
Rosenthal, president of the National As- 
sociation of Building Trades Employes 
He stated that the code under considera- 
tion had ignored entirely the matter of 
contracts for building construction in 
urban centers 

Coordinating of individual codes under 


one master code was opposed by M. J. Mc- 


Donough, president of the Building Trade 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor. He stated that the idea of a 


central code was prejudicial to labor 


Code for Architects 
A supplemental code submitted the 
American Institute of Architects was con- 
sidered at the afternoon session Sept. 7 
It was presented bv William St 
Parker, chairman of the code comn 
of the organization 


by 


anley 





ttee 


C. L. Rosemund, representing the Inter- 
national Federation of Architects. Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
urged that the code be amended to pro- 
vide for a maximum work week of 30 
hours. The code originnaly proposed 35 
hours, but an amendment was offered by 
Mr. Parker to make this 40 hours to con- 


code 
pro- 


fo 


form to the amendment to the basic 
Mr. Rosemtind also objected to the 

posed minimum of 50 cents an hour 

draftsmen with two years of experience 


Master Painters 


A code for master painters also w 
considered Sept. 7. It was presented by 
John B. Dewar, representing the Inte: 
national Society of Master Painters anc 


Decorators, Inc 
40 cents per hour in towns of less tha 
2.500 population to $1 per hour in cit 
of 2.000.000 or more inhabitants. For 
counting. clesical and office employes t 
rate of pay the same as specified 
the President's Reemployment Agreement 
with the absolute minimum of $12 per 
week in town of less than 2.500 
The maximum hours of labor 
lished by code as 40 hours per week 


1S 


ire estab- 


the 


“during a six months calendar perio 
or 48 hours in any one week in 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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YOVERNOR Martin, of Washington, 








eastern States will meet 2 ¥ asserts that the people of the 
ind 21 in Harrisburg, Pa., in an at- State are being overcharged for gaso- 
tempt to frame reciprocal an ine at the rate of $12,000,000 a year, 
aws and tions relat yased on July figures, and that this is 
ensior i ’ and nore than the State spends for edu- 
notor vehicle cational purposes 
The conference is held in com- The Governor also has stated that 
vliance with a resolution adopted by 2¢ May recommend to the next Legis- 
he Pennsylvania Legislature, request- lature that control of milk prices be 
ing the American Legislators Associa- Placed under the Department of Pub- 
‘ indle the arrangements. A lic Works ‘the agency which regu- 
meet also to be arranged lates public utilities in Washington). 
Association, will subsequent) 
for Western States at the Beer and Liquor | 
request of the Utah Legislature 
The American Legislators Associa- EER advertised in Idaho as con- 
tion has announced that the first ses- taining 3.2 per cent of alcohol 
sion of the Harrisburg conference will 
must contain exactly that amount or 


conducted along 


be an open meeting 

the lines of a legislative hearing. Dur- 
ing this session shippers, truck and bus 
operators and manufacturers and 


competing forms of transportation will 
be 


heard 















be given an opportunity to 
The remaining sessions will be closed 
meetings to be attended only by official 
delegates to the conference. They will 
be devoted to consideration of motor 
vehicle regulation and to hearing from 
representatives of the Feder Bureau 
ff Public Roads, State officials and 
legislators. 
Motor ‘Tag’ Wars 
OTOR vehicle tag “wars” are again 


\ in progress between several States 

In Arkansas. the tSate Revenue 
Department refused to permit a fleet 
Indiana trucks operate through 
the State without purchasing Arkansas 
The Indiana Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles followed by serving notice 
all Arkansas motor vehicles enter- 
ng Indiana would be required to pur- 


to 


ol 
ings 


hat 
nat 





ase Indiana license plates. The 4 
kansas Department subsequently 
nounced that it would not retaliate by 
requiring Indiana passenger automo- 


biles to buy tags in Arkansas 


N Kansas, trucks from the neighbor- 

ing States of Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri have been required to purchase 
Kansas licenses, and in reprisal Mis- 
souri has been forcing Kansas trucks 
to buy Missouri tags 





Safety on Highways 








\ NEW law became effective Sept. 1 

in Connecticut, requiring the use 
9f mechanical directional signs on 
motor vehicles which not so con- 
tructed or loaded to enable the oper- 

wr cles to by hand 
ials his intention to stop or turn 
The Connecticut Motor Venicle De- 
riment ! has announced 
not be made during 
effectiveness of 
and local police 
directed to warn all nonresident 
yperators who violate the requirement 
and ask them to comply before again 


entering Connecticut 
7 Indiana State Highway Com- 
mission is making what it describes 
as a major contribution to the safety 
of motorists by eliminating dangerous 
curves and narrow bridges Numer- 
construction progress are under 
which this program being 


out 


are 


indicate Sig- 


arly 





ot 
the new law State 


were 


ous 
way 
carried 


a 


fective 


on 1s 


Legislature of 1933 
law, Which became ef- 
providing for the regu- 
lation advertising structures and 
igns on property adjacent to high- 
ways outsid incorporated cities or 
towns. The basic princtples of the law 
Morgan Keaton, As 
Director of Public 


YHE C 
enacte 
Aug 


of 


wiiornia 
aa 


21 


diur 

on 

except ( 

information 
> 


2/'T 








1 or advertising struc- 

ture shall be permitted adjacent to the 

highway that menace to 
driving the vision 

drivers 

3. That the law 





constitutes a 
safe by obstructing 
ol 
shall provide an ex- 
lusive regulation all advertising 
tructures and signs within view of 
public highways of the State outside 
the limits of incorporated and 


towns. 
fdr Colorade Public Works Ad- 

visory Board has approved a pro- 
gram of highway construction through- 
out the State involving the expenditure 
$28.000.000 The State expects to 
$19.950.000 from the Federal 


of 





cities 


of 


borrow 


Government and receive a grant of 
$8,850,000. The loan is to be guar- 
anteed by 1 cent of the State's 4-cent 


gasoline tax after Jan. 1 
Sew Louisiana Highway Commission 
has announced that on Sept. 30 it 
will offer $7,500,000 of short-term bonds 
to the holders of an equal amount of 
rtificates of indebtedness of the 
Commission. Cash will be paid to all 
reditors to whom the Commission 
»wes less than $1,000 





Gasoline ‘Bootlegging’ 





)EPRESENTATIVES of seven States 











met recently in Renver, Colo., to 
consider uniform laws and closer co- 
operation in the battle against gaso- 
line “bootleggers.” Governor Johnson 
of Colorado, told the conference that 
he States have been losing hundreds 
f thousands of dollars through eva- 
sion of the gasoiine taxes 
The Kansas plan of handling this 
ituation was outlined by C. M. Voel- 
ker of the’ Motor Vehicle Fuel 
Tax rcement Division. Haulers of 
liquid fuels in Kansas must secure 


papers from a so-called port 
entering the 


clearance 


yf entry before leaving or 


State Tank trucks from refineries 
also must be cleared by State officers 
The plan, it was stated, is being 


adopted by some other States 


of Inspec- 
has an- 
collections 


T= Kansas 
tion and 
ounced that 
ve increased 


Department 
Registration 
gasoline tax 
by $239,631 during the 
the new motor fuel tax 
1 effect. Director A. W 
gasoline bootleggers have 


from the highways. 
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has been ir 
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the dispenser will be subject to prose- 
false advertising, according 
to a ruling by the Attorney General of 
that State However, beer which 
advertised as coniaining “not more 
than 3.2 per cent” is properly described 
and the dispenser cannot be prose- 
cuted was held 


cution for 


1S 





(GOVERNOR White, of Ohio, has 
F stated that he will call a special 
of the Legislature to repeal 
State's statutory dry laws before 
the Eighteenth Amendment 
effective 


session 
the 
repeal of 
becomes 
became legal in 
under an act of a 
the Legislature, 


ye sale of beer 
Virginia Sept. 4 
special session of 
which ended Sept. 2. 
JEW JERSEY’'S temporary beer law 
has been extended by the Legis- 
lature to Nov. 28. The law was modi- 
fied to set up an advisory board with 
power to review all actions of the State 
Tax Commissioner, who is the chief 
fficer in control of dispensing of the 
peverage. 





| Legislative Council 





py scuraan's newly created Legis- 
lative Council began during the 
past week to prepare a program for a 
special session of the Legislature, 
which is planned for early in 1934. It 
is the first time in the State's history 
that an attempt has been made, under 
sanction of the Legislature, to prepare 
in advance a comprehensive draft of 
needed statutes and amendments 
A similar council was created 
Kansas by the 1933 Legislature. 


in 


YOVERNOR PINCHOT, of Pennsyl- 


¥ vania, has announced that the 
Sta Department of Agriculture will 
start at once an investigation of the 
prices of milk An Act of the 1933 


Legislature empowers the Secretary of 
ulture to examine the books of 


Agric 








| ie sterilization of approximately 
350 habitual criminals is under 
consideration by the Oklahoma State 
Board of Affairs, under authority of an 
Act the 1933 Legislature. The law 
provides that wardens of the State 


prison and reformatory may petition 


of 


the Board, asking that a competent 
physician be directed to perform the 
operation. The subject may appeal 


from the Board's order to the district 
court 


Oklahoma for several vears has had 
a law providing for sterilization of 
certain types of insane persons and 


the last Legislature extended it to in- 
clude habitual criminals 





| Taxes and Finances 





Montana Supreme Court ha 
asked to grant a rehearing 
decision upholding the constitu- 
the State income tax law 
the 1933 Legislature 


— 
been 
on it 
tionality 
nacted 


1 


of 
by 


YENNESSEE'S tobacco tax revenues 
August were the largest of any 
ther month since 1930, while gasoline 
ax receipts also showed an unusual in- 
‘rease, according to the State Depart- 
Finance and Taxation 


for 


ment otf 


‘| Connecticut, for the 
1921, was compelled 
to meet its August 
to the State 


YHE State of 

first time since 
to borrow money 
pay roli, according 


Treasurer 
eee Utah Supreme Court will hold 
a rehearing Sept. 15 on its de- 
cision holding unconstitutional an act 
of the 1933 Legislature authorizing po- 
litical subdivisions of the State to 
issue “revenue refunding” bonds by 
vhich public works might be made to 
pay for themselves without increasing 
he tax rate or jeopardizing the credit 
x7 the community 
{= assessed valuation of real prop- 
erty in 77 counties in Oklahoma 
has been reduced approximately $120,- 
000.000 by the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion 


‘.OVERNOR HERRING, of Iowa, has 
r 


received a report from the Brook- 
ings Institute, of Washington, D. C., 
which was engaged by the Legislature 
o survey the State Government. The 
report recommends an income tax, a 
business tax and increased tobacco and 
theater taxes, with a reduction of 10 
per cent in the property tax. 


Insurance | 


Tt Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Ingurance, Merton L. Brown, will 
hold a hearing Sept. 11 on the tenta- 





I 








tive schedule of insurance rates for 
1utomobiles Mr. Brown stated that 
the rates for next year are not mate- 


rially different from those now in ef- 
fect, the increases and decreases aver- 
aging less than 1 per cent 
NEW YORK’'S Superintendent of In- 
surance, George S. Van Schaick, 
press the 74th report of his 
department covering the varied lines 
transacted by fire and marine insur- 
ance organizations authorized in New 
York State. The volume includes ab- 
tracts of the 1932 business of 270 
joint-stock, 73 mutual and 19 Lloyds 
9 interinsurance organizations, with 
analyses and tabulations of their 
transactions 
Earthquake 
York 


as 


nas in 


risks written 
last year amounted to 
compared with $30,379,- 
in the year previous, while air- 
raft insurance totaled 830,032 as 
against $138,663,449 for 1931. | 


insurance 





ial 








| Banking | 












thee State Auditor of Nebraska has an- 
nounced that he will neither pay nor 
umend payment by the Legislature 
gment for $1,237 in favor of sure- 

; a deposit of Federal Government 
funds in a closed State bank. He ex- 
pressed the belief that payment of the 


claim might set a precedent for the pay- 
ment of millions of State funds to claim- 
ants against failed State banks 

Minnesota, in 
suggested 
insurance 


(oven OLSON, of 

a recent public add: 
the creation of a State deposit 
system with the- State Government 
Zuarantor as a means Of saving several 
hundred State-chartered banks which he 
said are threatened with extinction under 
the Glass-Steagall Act of Congress 


ess 


as 


YNOVERNOR PINCHOT. of Pennsyl- 
J vania, has extended to Dec. 1 the 
effective period during which the Secre- 
tary of Banking may control! the restricted 


banks in the State, of which there now 
are 73 
LLINOIS building and loan associations 





except under limited ditions, can 
not accept bonds of the Federal Home 
Loan Corporation in exchange for mort- 
gages, according to an opinion by the At- 
torney General to the State Auditor, who 


has jurisdiction over the associations 





| Public Utilities 





pyiacratc rates of the Alabama Power 
~ Co., which serves 75,000 homes in 
Alabama, have just been reduced an aver- 


age of 23.3 per cent, effective Oct. 1, by 
order of the State Public Service Com- 
mission. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Northeastern States to Seek Uniform Motor Vehicle Laws---Motor Tag ‘Wars’ Renewed---Michigan’s New Legislative Council at 
Work---Taxes and Finances---Minnesota Governor Suggests Deposit Insurance---Electric Rate Reductions 


7 ReovCTIONS averaging 10 to 12 per 
cent in electric rates have been or- | **Inelusion Bodies” Caused 
dered by the Illinois Commerce Commis- a . 
sion, effective Sept. 1 in nun us CIL€ By Filterable \ Iruses Lo- 
and towns served by the Central Illinois cated by Pathologists in 
Light Co and the Northwestern Illino ae ‘ “a 
eiitien ' Victims at St. Louis 
The cost to consumers of natural gas 
for house heating will be reduced by 10 The number of reported to the 
to 15 per cent by new schedules filed by Public Health S n the present ep- 
the Illinois Panhandle Co. through idemic in St. Li from a total 
which the Central Illinois Power Co of 53 on Aug. 31 to 98 « 9, and the 
serves the City of Springfield. The schea- number of cases rose f 399 to 635 
les have been approved by the Illinois Health S Ticials said Sept 
Commerce Commission 6 1t the mos discovery which 
} been i nection with re- 
; < search on the cau of the disease 
OWER rates for electric power serv- that of Dr. M Smith, a pathologist 
4 ice to State institutions of Ut ave workit ith tl St. Louis committee 
been submitted by the Utah \ & which is combating the spread of the 
Light Co. and approved by the at epidemi 
Board of Examiners. The new scheduk “Inclusive Bodies” in Kidneys 
provides an ave rage rate of 1.67 cents per She has announced to the St Louis 
kilowatt hour The rates heretofore in Medi Sariety t} a amie f of the 
effect have ranged from 2.75 to 9 cents en Senet m ey SAS a Oe 
per kilowatt hour specimens ex¢ he found a micro- 
scopic formation own as “inclusion 
bodie in k a 
\! L electric power companies in Georgia Such form ’! tre common in dis- 
have been cited by the Public Service eases caused small enough to 
Commission to show cause Nov. 7 why pass th ch p iin filters. and are 
their domestic and commercial rat therefore lled f ble viruses 
should not be reduced, and why all extra Results of Tests 
charges should not be reduced or elimi- The t en re in the at- 
nated. The order was issued by a new tempt induc ess in mon- 
Commission appointed by Governor Tal- keys were reported from St. Louis Sept. 8 
madge after he had ousted the former A report to the Public Health Service by) 
members R. S. Muckenfuss, assistant professor of 
: medicine Washington University, St 
RECOMMENDATION for a reduction Louis; A. McCordock, associate pro- 
of 20 per cent in the city gas rate fessor of pathology of the university, and 
charged by the Lone Star Gas Co. has Charles Armstrong, of the Public Health 
been made to the Texas Railroad Com- Sertice, stated that six monkeys have 
mission by W. C. Fitzhugh, assistant di- shown symptoms simi to encephalitis in 
rector of the Commission's Gas Utilities humans after being inoculated with ma-'* 
Division. The reduction would be from terial from dying patients 
40 to 32 cents per 1,000 cubic feet Since outbreak of encephalitis in 
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BLUE EAGLE BEATS 
LOWEST BIDDER 


ENVER, Colo authorities have 
awarded a moving contract on the 
basis of the provisions of the Presi- 
dent's Reemployment Agreements 
rather than to the lowest bidde1 
General Hugh S. Johnson received a 


letter from the Movers and Ware-° 
housemen’s Association. of Denver: 
thanking him for his efforts in their 


behalf as subscribers to the presiden- 


tial code as opposed to their competi- 
tor whose bid was lower due to his 
noncompliance with the code 


“We wish to acknowledge.” the letter 
read, “the interest which you displayea 
in the matter of upholding the P. R. A 
provisions in the recent Government 
contract for the movement of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau from the Customs Build- 
ing to the old Post Office, Denver 

“Through your good efforts, the con- 
made to this association on 
the code and not to the 


tra was 
the basis of 
lowest bidder 

“Approximately 100 men were em- 
ployed, none of them over eight hours, 
at a minimum wage of 90 cents an 


hour.” 











St 
species 
terials 

disease 


no signs of 


in th 
inocul 
been 

tions 
found 


yvstem 


of different 
have been inoculated with mae 
from. patients suffering with this 
Most of these animals have shown 


illness 


Louis numerous animals 


symptoms of the disease appeared 
monkeys in from 8 to 13 days after 
ition. Three of these animals have 
submitted to pathological examina- 
according to the report, and it was 
that in the central nervous 
were similar to those in human 


The 





lesions 


encephalitis 


Inoculation of materials from these 


monkeys into other monkeys has also been 
done in the attempt to discover the cause 
of encephalitis 


ments are encouraging, it probably 


While the resus “us far in the experi- 
will be 


many weeks yet before it can definitely be 


determined 


been 
the 


that the disease has 


stablished in animals, according to 


Public Health Service 














@ ABOVE—CHARGING DOWN THE MIGHTY HUDSON toa thrilling finish in the long 


race from Albany to New York, Mrs. Florence Burnham, brilliant woman driver, set a gruel- 
ling pace! Mrs. Burnham drove her hydroplane superbly over the 132-mile course...to 
flash by the finish line the winner...in the record time of 3 hours, 37 minutes, 53 seconds! 











NR 


wast 








@ “I'LL NEVER BE a racing champion, but 


I love the water. When I’m out 


on a boat I 


have a keen zest for smoking. To avoid get- 
ting my nerves upset and fidgety I smoke 
Camels. They keep right on tasting good even 
when I go in for smoking in a big way.” 





@®RIGHT— SHE TAKES NO 
CHANCES with her nerves. “I’ve tried 
most of the cigarette brands,’”’ says Mrs. 
Burnham, “but for a long time I have 
been an enthusiastic Camel fan. Camels, 
being so much milder, never ruffle or 
disturb my nerves, so I smoke them all 
I want.” 


A 
MATCHLESS 
BLEND 





IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. Isn’t this the most im- 
portant statement ever made by a ciga- 
rette manufacturer? Consider what it 
means. Change to Camels and learn 
that it’s the tobacco that counts! 


IT TAKES 


TO 

































Copyright, 1933, B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 






STEADY SMOKERS 
TURN T0 CAMELS 


“I never would have been able to hold my boat 
at record speed for hours,” says Mrs. Florence 
Burnham, “if I didn’t take every precaution to 
keep my nerves healthy. As a steady smoker, I 
have tried most of the cigarette brands. But for 
a long time I have been an enthusiastic Came} 
fan. Camels, being so much milder, never ruffle or 
disturb my nerves, so I smoke them all I want.” 











You are missing a new delight in smoking... an 
added safeguard of healthy nerves...if you 
haven’t yet switched to Camels. Begin today. 
Your taste will quickly appreciate the natural 
mildness of Camels... and your nerves will con- 
firm your taste — bringing overwhelming proof 
thatCamel’scostliertobaccosdo make a difference? 


‘NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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4 lanning Better Dwellings 
for Farm Families. . « . 





Studies of Designs and Materials by Agri- 
cultural Engineering Bureau in Ex- 
pectation of Building Revival 





By WALLACE ASHBY 


Chief, Division of Structures, United States Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 


ARM FAMILIES of this country oc- 

cupy about 6,000,000 farmhouses. 
Under normal conditions about 100,000 
mew farmhouses are built every year 
to replace losses by fire, storm, and 
old age; but, due to the low ebb of 
farm incomes during recent years, 
much less than the normal amount of 
building and improvement has been 
done. 

It may therefore be expected that 
when farm conditions improve there 
will be a large amount of new building. 
In the past standards of housing in the 
country have been below those in town, 
but perhaps this can be remedied in 
the new generation of farmhouscs 

With this thought in mind the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Engineering has 
been making a study of the design and 
construction of farmhouses in differ- 
ent parts of the United States 

Why should farmhouses not be 
copied after town houses? 

The town house fronts on the street. 
Its front door and front rooms are 
more used than the back of the house. 


: = 


In the case of the farmhouse, most 
of the going and coming is through 
the door which leads to the other farm 
buildings and the fields, which usually 
are at the back of the house. Due to 
the nature of the women’s duties on 
the farm much more time is spent in 
the farm kitchen than in the town 
kitchen. These acts should bring 
about many differences in the arrange- 
ment of the interior 

Another difference is that the farm 
family cannot meet its changing hous- 
ing needs by moving to another house 
as the town family does. It must make 
the best of the house on the farm. 

Well-built farmhouses should last at 
least 60 years, and during that time 
there are many changes in the com- 
postion and size of the family on the 
farm. To meet this condition farm- 
houses should be planned for the re- 
quirements of the average family 
rather than for the particular house- 
holds that build them. They should 
either be built with at least three bed- 
rooms, one for the parents, one for 
the boys, and one for the girls, or they 
should be so designed that they may be 
readily enlarged. 

Because of lack of general recognition 
of the differences in the requirements 
of farm and town houses, suitable 
plans for farmhouses are not available 
from the ordinary sources. For this 
reason the Bureau of Agricultural En- 


gineering and the Departments of Agri- 
cultural Engineering at several of the 
State Agricultural Colleges have pre- 
pared a limifed selection of farmhouse 
plans 

As a rule, the colleges make a small 
charge to cover the cost of printing 
and mailing their plans which they 
furnish direct to farmers upon re- 
quest 

Those of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering are free; but, on account 
of the cost of blueprints and the need 
for economy, especially at the present 
time, they are furnished only to farmers 
intending to build in the near future 
and usually only one set of plans is 
furnished to a person. Farmers re- 
questing plans should state their needs 
as definitely as possible, so that the 
most suitable may be sent. 

What can be done to reduce damage 
to farmhouses by storms and fires? 

Houses which are bolted to their 
foundations and properly braced will 
go safely through storms which would 
wreck poorly built structures. The ex- 
tra cost of proper anchoring and brac- 
ing is small, but the added protection 
to life and property is large, especially 
in regions where storm damage is com- 
mon 

Methods of strengthening farm build- 
ings to resist wind damage are de- 
scribed in Leaflet 87, Department of 
Agriculture, “Wind Resistant Con- 
struction for Farm Buildings.” (Price 
5 cents.) 

Many losses by fire are due to poorly- 
built chimneys. Most of these losses are 
preventable if flue linings are used and 
the chimneys are solidly built on ade- 
quate foundations with the framing 
around them arranged so that they can 
settle without cracking. 

+ + 

Methods of building good, safe chim- 
neys are described in Farmers Bulletin 
No. 1649, “The Construction of Chim- 
neys and Fireplaces,” (Price 5 cents). 
Information on other means of re- 
ducing the fire hazard on farms, as 
by the use of firestops which would 
retard the spread of flames in a wall 
if a fire should start, and also make 
the house warmer in Winter, are de- 
scribed in Farmers Bulletins No. 1599, 
“Fire Protective Construction on the 
Farm” (5 cents), and No. 1643, “Fire 
Safeguards for the Farm” (5 cents.) 

The bulletins named above may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Stamps 
cannot be accepted in payment. 





Farming in Rugged Nevada 
Pastoral Industry and Truck Crops 
By LOUISE LEWERS 


Associate, Secretary, Board of Stock Commissioners, State of Nevada. 


© THE CASUAL READER, Navada 
does not call to mind agriculture. 
Rather, it is oftenest thought of as a 
mining country—a far-off State still on 
the frontier; and brings to the minds of 
the more distant outsiders the unfavor- 
able things that have been said of it, 
with none of the good to temper these 
opinions. 

While its mines have brought most 
of its glory, still from its very begin- 
ning as a Territory and later as a 
State, agriculture in the particular 
phase of livestock production has been 
one of its greatest industries and the 
one that has been most lasting. 

Nevada is the sixth State in size in 
the Union and has a land surface of 
over 70,000,000 acres, an area twice that 
of the combined New England States 
plus Maryland. It forms part of the 
great basin lying between the Sierras 
on the west, and the Rockies on the 
east, and extends from the Oregon and 
Idaho line on the north to the great 
Boulder Dam project and on the south 
to Arizona. 

This vast area as a whole is arid; 
its soil generally is of a loose gravelly 
nature, and its desert stretches seem to 
the traveler endless. It is furrowed 
from north to south with many high 
and rugged mountain ranges and 
peaks, which from a distance appear 
to be almost naked. Its fertile valleys 
lie within these huge furrows and 
along the few rivers and streams that 
thread their way across its surface to 
lose themselves, in many cases, in 
lakes and sinks that have no visible 
outlets. 

The water surface within this inland 
empire of 70,000,000 acres is but about 
566,000 acres. The rainfall is scant and 
the greater part of the precipitation, 
the annual average of which is about 
9.62 inches, is in the form of snow, 
falling during the Winter months, thus 
leaving to the bounty of Mother Na- 
ture the chance of an adequate supply 
of water for the needs of crops and 
livestock. 

Speaking of the disappearing 
Streams, it may be said here that it 
is believed this is evidence of the pres- 
ence of underground water, and Gov- 
ernment studies have been made which 
prove that such a supply of water 
does exist and would be plentiful if 
use was made of it. Such use, how- 
ever, has not yet been attempted to 
any degree, probably on account of the 
cost of such development. 

Temperatures in the State have an 
extreme range. Summers are hot 
and dry in all sections and in the 
eastern a:.d northern parts of the 
State subzero temperatures during the 
long Winters are the common experi- 
ence. In the southern part of the 
State Summei temperatures are very 
high and the Winters mild 

Before the day of the railroad, when 
overland stages crossed Nevada as the 
mode of travel, the stage companies 
operated ranches as stopping points 
and supply stations. Cattle were 
yrought in and crops planted. Early 
ttlers sought out the fertile lands 
along the traveled routes and brought 
with them livestock : 

From these beginnings a great cat- 
tle industry grew and in the years to 
follow cattle kings ran thier countless 
herds over the hills and open paces 


of the State. Even at the present 
time it is estimated that 16 per cent 
of the landowners of the State fol- 
low the livestock industry, raising cat- 
tle and sheep, and it has always been 
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Citizens’ Information Service 





How IDLE WorKER CAN OBTAIN JOB 
ON PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 





Who Are Eligible and Way to Proceed in Seeking Opportunity to Go to Work Are Explained 
By Director of National Employment Service 





By W. FRANK PERSONS, 


Director, United States Employment Service and National Reemployment Service 


bbe NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE has been 

set up to provide emergency labor exchanges where- 
ever they are needed to place qualified unemployed work- 
ers on public jobs. 

Certain questions are frequently asked regarding this 
service 

How does it happen that there is a National Reem- 
ployment Service as well as a United States Employment 
Service? 

The United States Employment Service, reorganized 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act, was 
given the responsibility for encourag- 
ing and assisting States to develop 
public employment agencies wher- 
ever needed to serve normal indus- 
trial requirements. 

When the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works was 
created to supervise the spending of 
the $3,300,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress uncer the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, it adopted as one 
of the policies governing the selec- 
tion of workers for public works 
projects that: 

“Local labor required for such 
projects and appropriately to be se- 
cured through employment services, shall, as far as prac- 
ticable, be selected from lists of qualified workers sub- 
mitted by local employment agencies designated by the 
United States Employment Service.” 

Thus it placed upon the United States Employment 
Service a responsibility not embraced in the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

The existing 135 State employment offices throughout 
the Nation have been designated as the agencies which 
will serve public works employers in their communities. 
But public roads projects on Federal funds will offer 
work opportunities in at least three-quarters of the 
counties in every State of the Union, and other public 
works projects are to be as widely distributed geographi- 
cally as possible. 

It, therefore, becomes necessary for the United States 
Employment Service to provide local reemployment offices 
in areas where public works projects will require labor 
and where State employment offices do not exist. The 
Public Works Administration and the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration are cooperating with the United 
States Employment Service by providing funds for this 
emergency employment service. 

Who will be able to obtain employment through this 
service? Will all types of workers who may be employed 
on public works projects get their jobs through the Na- 
tional Reemployment Service? 

The labor policy quoted above says “Labor appropri- 
ately to be secured through employment services.” This 
means workers who customarily do not secure employ- 
ment through some organized agency, such as a labor 
union. 

The Public Works Administration has ruled, specifi- 
cally: 

“Highly skilled or organized labor shall not be required 
to register for work at such local employment agencie® 
but shall be secured in customary ways through recognized 
trade-union locals.” 

This is binding on contractors for public works projects. 





W. FRANK PERSONS 


The local reemployment service is available to all who 
wish to apply for jobs. Members of labor unions are privi- 
leged to register with these offices and private employers 
may secure such workers through this medium if they so 
desire. The service to be extended to private employers 
as well as public works contractors. on as broad a base 
as possible. 

How can an individual find the nearest reemployment 
office and how does he go about applying for a job? 

Local reemployment services are being organized in 
those localities where public works projects are main- 
tained and in certain other localities where there should 
be opportunity for serving private employers. The open- 
ing of a National Reemployment Office will undoubtedly 
be given considerable attention in the local newspapers, 
and its address made known to the public in this way. 

The unemployed worker desiring a job should go to 
the reemployment office serving his community and reg- 
ister. His application will be recorded by an interviewer 
trained in personnel interviewing Data regarding the 
worker, and his record and capabilities will be carefully 
noted, and his application classified according te the work 
for which he is best adapted. 

Local relief organizations are cooperating in many 
communities by transferring from their relief records such 
employment data as is available, thus shortening the in- 
terviews which must be made by the reemployment 
worker to secure the data on which referrals are to be 
made. 

When employers requisition workers the latter are re- 
ferred on the basic of qualification as revealed in the in- 
terview. There will be many communities, of course, 
where the total registrations will far exceed the number 
of public works jobs available, but every effort will be 
made to secure jobs as well as to register workers. 

Will employes selected for public works projects be sent 
to another State than that in which they live? 

The local reemployment offices are being set up to serve 
the community immediately surrounding them. In some 
cases the area served may embrace more than one county, 
but usually each county which is to have public works 
projects will have at least a transitory reemployment 
service. 

It is the function of such a service to register local ap- 
plicants and place them with contractors on local con- 
struction projects. It is not contemplated that workers 
will be sent by the local reemployment office into other 
States. 

How long is the service to last? What will be its per- 
manent effect? 

Local reemployment offices in some communities will 
be open only a short time; in other communities this 
period of service may be extended after public works 
employers have been served, to provide labor exchange 
facilities for private employers. 

It is hoped that the reemployment service created to 
meet these emergency needs may leav a permanent effect 
upon the consciousness both of employers and employes 
in the communities they serve, and that where a continu- 
ing labor market is needed to serve the needs of private 
employers, public opinion will demand that the. State 
employment service take over the local reemployment of- 
fices and build them into the permanent State employ- 
ment system. 


Copyright, 1933, by The United States News 




















considered that the land of the State 
has not been suited for other purposes. 

Forage for the large herds of the 
early days was plentiful. The foot 
hills and desert plains were covered 
with the hardy shrubs native to arid 
lands, sagebrush, greasewood, creosote 
bush, rabbit brush, white sage, called 
by the stockman “winter fat,” and 
many of the drought resistant bunch 
grasses. Higher up in the mountains 


are found small pines, junipers and 
vegetation more abundant and of a 
better quality due to better soil and 
more moisture. 

Much of the range, however, is be- 
coming depleted of its original plenti- 
ful supply of forage growth and the 
problem of sufficient feed for livestock 
is becoming a serious one. On the cul- 
tivated lands of the State, therefore, 
the most important and largest crop 


is hay, alfalfa, timothy and the native 
grasses, to supplement the dwindling 
forage and to provide Winter feed. 
Of the 70,000,000 acres of land within 
the boundary of Nevada, over 56,000,- 
000, or about 80 per cent of the area, 
are still unappropriated and belong to 
the United States Government. Some 
5,000,000 acres form the forest reserves 
which also offer grazing ground to cat- 
tle and sheep. The 3,442 farms in the 
State take up over 4,000,000 acres. 


Identification of Metal Ore, 


Minerals, Precious Stones . 





Aid Offered by Bureau of Mines in De- 
termining Whether ‘Finds’ Have Utili- 
tarian and Commercial Value 





By J. H. HEDGES 


Assistant to the Director, United States Bureau of Mines 


wast CHANCE has the modern 
prospector to make a discovery of 
a valuable mineral deposit? 

Should a person who sees an un- 
usual appearing mineral specimen or 
rock investigate to see if it indicates 
the existence nearby of a potentially 
valuable ore deposit? 

As a knowledge of what constitutes 
valuable mineral becomes more gen- 
erally disseminated the chances of im- 
portant discoveries in settled communi- 
ties become progressively less. Even 
the sparsely settled and desert regions 
of the United States have been so 
thoroughly searched for ore deposits 
that the odds against an inexperienced 
seeker after ores or even commercial 
nonmetallic minerals are almost over- 
whemlingly great. 

* + 

A person should not, however, ignore 
indications he may find of mineral de- 
posits. The first diamond discovered 
in South Africa was long considered 
merely a white pebble picked up by the 
children of a Boer farmer; and at one 
time it was actually thrown in a yard 
and not recovered until after some 
search. 

May persons finding unusual min- 
eral specimens send them to the Fed- 
eral Government for examination? 

While it is true that only a small 
proportion of the specimens picked up 
by uninformed persons is worth the 
postage to send them for examination, 
an examination will be made by the 
Bureau of Mines in so far as this can 
be done by inspection and simple opti- 
cal or chemical tests. 

What should a person look for in or- 
der to find valuable minerals? 

A complete knowledge of mineralogy 
can not be compressed within the 
limits of a single short discussion, such 
as this; but in general it may be said 
that almost every noticeably heavy 
mineral warrants attention and more 
particularly so if it occurs in what 
appears to be a vein. 


- © 

Highly colored minerals always may 
be worth examining, although it should 
be remembered that iron is nature’s 
most widely used pigment and that a 
few per cent of iron may impart strong 
red, brown, yellow, green, or irridescent 
colors to an utterly valueless rock. 

Even a slight knowledge of geology 
should serve to eliminate from con- 
sideration the prospect of finding cer- 
tain minerals in certain formations. 
Oil and coal, for example, are not 
formed in granite or other igneous 
rocks. Other minerais, such as tung- 
sten or tin ores, are never found ex- 
cept in or near granite rocks or in 
places deposits representing the debris 
of such rocks. 

How can one identify precious stones? 

Precious stones suitable for cutting 
may often be recognized as such be- 
cause of their extreme hardness, even 
though it may be difficult to distinguish 
the exact species. Most of them will 
scratch quartz, which itself is hard 
enough to scratch glass readily. Other 
gem materials usually have an attrac- 
tive color or unusual marking which 
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Aides in the National Recovery Administration 











CHARLES E. WILSON 


CBARLES E. WILSON, of Bridgeport, Conn., 

4 Deputy Recovery Administrator, is a Gen- 
eral Electric executive. He was born in New 
York City in 1886, educated in the schools of 
New York. He went with the General Electric 
Company 34 years ago and was with that com- 
pany until he was called to serve as one of 
the recovery staff. 

He has operated various plants at New York 
City, Maspeth, Long Island, New Kensington, 
Pa., and at Bridgeport. After this series of plant 
executive experiences, he became manager of 
the merchandise department of the General 
Electric Company. He concentrated his activities 
at Bridgeport from that time on. 

In 1930, he became vice president of General 
Electric. In this capacity, he has had super- 
vision of the company’s manufacturing and en- 
gineering departments and of the sales of all 
of the various lines of merchandise. His field is 
organization, management and sales. 

He is also a director of many of the General 
Electric Company's subsidiary concerns, such as 
the Trumbull Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company. 

He is a vice president as well as director of 
the Edison General Electric Company. He pro- 
motes business, and watches construction of 
materials for use in the open and for home ap- 
pliances as well. Sixteen lines of activity would 
be @ rough guess at the varying angles of his 
Supervisory work. He has a penchant for analysis 
of business, for precise charting of business 
courses to differentiate what is good business 
and what isn’t. He agreed to serve the Admin- 
istration for a limited period. 





DR. ALEXANDER SACHS 


A® chief of the research and planning division 

of the Recovery Administration, Dr. Alex- 
ander Sachs, of New York City, has a long back- 
ground of economic experience. He diagnosed 
prevailing conditions and prophesied the depres- 
sion of 1929. An “Economic Jeremiah” he was 
called by a previous administration. 

He is an authority on economics and statistics, 
an interpreter of economic and social trends, 
and treated the depression from the start as a 
liquidation of after-the-war construction bubble 
in the United Stases and the world at large. He 
attributed its origin to maladjustments between 
creditor and debtor classes. In 1931, he was a 
member of a special advisory committee on 
economic changes. The same year he was abroad 
as a confidential advisor to the British Cabinet. 

Returning, to the United States, Dr. Sacks 
advocated new policies with respect to banks, 
railroads and unemployment. After the bank 
moratorium in Michigan, he suggested a plan 
for reorganization of those banks. He has been 
active in a variety of liberal movements. He is 
one of the Harvard University group in Gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Sachs has just developed a plan to use 
the Census Bureau as a sorting, tabulating and 
distributing medium for the N. R. A. Data are 
required from signers of fair competition codes 
regarding reemployment, pay roll, prices, etc., 
as part of the system of enforcing the codes. 
Questionnaires already have been prepared in 
his office for mailing .to business men coming 
under the codes. The data will be sent to the 
Census Bureau and sorted and tabulated by 
the trained staff 





MRS. CHARLES CARY RUMSEY 


M*®. RUMSEY is chairman of the Consumers’ 

Advisory Board of the Recovery Administra- 
tion. She can claim her home in New York, 
Washington, D. C., and Virginia. She commutes 
between the first two and owns two farms in 
the Old Dominion. Her father was the railroad 
financier, E. H. Harriman. Her husband is a 
sculptor. They have three children. 

Mrs. Rumsey long has been active in coopera- 
tive work and in community development. Her 
slogan is “country-wide cooperation in the whole 
economic field.” She has advocated turning over 
the control of industry and trade, including agri- 
culture, more and more to the producers and 
consumers of goods. 

Mrs. Rumsey favors organized cooperation on 
a wholesale scale. She has expressed the belief 
that there should be what she calls “the Direct 
Line.” She would have marketing associations 
of producers of livestock and of dairy products 
take over the whole of the great meat-packing 
industry and administer it as a cooperative 
business, 

She had much to do with organization of 
community councils of which there are now 
about 80 in New York. These councils are an 
outgrowth of a country-wide organization at the 
time of the World War, as part of the domestic 
scheme in the whole system of national defense. 
She believes that these community councils have 
achieved notable results in community better- 
ment. She had part in the organization of the 
Eastern Live Stock Cooperative Marketing Asso- 
ciation which now embraces members in eight 
States. 


EDWARD F. McGRADY 


DWARD F. McGRADY, Labor's special rep- 

resentative as an assistant to the Recovery 
Administrator, is also Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. He is a native of Jersey City, N. J., born 
there in 1874, and has been in Washington many 
years on the staff of the American Federation 
of Labor. At the Capitol, when the attitude of 
organized labor on some pending legislation was 
asked, the reply usually would be to “go ask 
McGrady.” He has been a labor representative 
at Congressional hearings many times. 

Mr. McGrady began work as a pressman. He 
was foreman of the pressroom of the Boston 
Traveler until the World War. He became the 
Massachusetts superintendent of the United 
States Employment Service under the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Then he served in the Boston 
City Council for two years and in the House of 
Representatives in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for two years. In the World War he served 
as chairman of the labor division in Liberty 
Loan drives and was a member of the Industrial 
Priorities Commission to facilitate war business. 

He was a founder of the tuberculosis hospital 
for the printing pressmens’ union and the home 
for the aged of this craft, opposed recognition of 
Soviet Russia and took charge of the A. F. of L. 
drive against communists. 

He helped write the Industrial Recovery Act. 
For 15 years he has been labor re presentative 
at the Capitol with a slogan of unalterable op- 
position to racketeering in both industries and 
labor unioss. He participated in activities in 
behalf of miners and textile workers before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature and in the adjustment 
of rayon mill strike troubles in Tennessee. 


Serve to indicate thetr possible value. 

How may the amateur prospector 
differentiate between gold and other 
yellow minerals which resemble it? 

Even the most inexperienced pros- 
pector soon learns that “all that glit- 
ters is not gold Pyrite, a form of iron 
Sulphide, often simulates gold in ap- 
pearance; also, small flakes of mica 
catch the light and, particularly when 
they have much the same color as gold, 
may resemble particles of the precious 
metal 

Only-occasionally do gold-ores show 
visible particles of free gold; but when 
they do the identify of the gold is 
readily determined by its malleability. 
Gold may be cut with the point of a 
knife, and when hit with a hammer it 
flattens out 

Pyrite and most other yellow min- 
erals, on the other hand, are brittle 
and fly to pieces; if they are scratched 
at all by a knife the mark is not a 
clean cut but merely a rough scratch 
on the surface. Mica, being soft, may 
actually be cut but it is not malleable. 
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Gold ores may sometimes be recog- 
nized and their value roughly appraised 
by reducing them to a powder and 
then washing them in a miner's pan or 
even an ordinary frying pan. A smilar 
test is used to ascertain whether the 
sand or gravel in a stream bed will 
pay to work for gold 

After a little practice even an in- 
experienced person can learn to re- 
tain particles of gold and other heavy 
material in the pan while washing the 
lighter sand and rock over the lip. 
However, unless an ore is exceptionally 
rich, the only way to determin whether 
it can be classed as a commercial ore 
is to have an assay made by a com- 
petent chemist. 

If you are interested in further in- 
formation on public services which will 
aid you in the identification of min- 
eral specimens you may obtain it by 
writing to the Pureau of Mines for 
Information Circular 6597, which may 
be obtained free of charge. 
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Cheap Money: 
Effect on Life 


Insurance 


By 
Howard P. Durham 
Commissioner of Insure 
ance, State of Con- 
necticut 
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beers EFFECT of the abandonment of 

the gold standard and a controlled 
inflation of the monetary system upon 
the financial position of life insurance 
companies —— provided the infla- 
tion is properly controlled and not al- 
lowed to proceed too far, be very bene- 
ficial 

Most evident should be the improve- 
ment in the farm mortgage situation 
resulting from a rapid and sustained 
advance in the price of agricultural 
commodities. Not only will this ad- 
vance in commodity prices render it 
easier for the farmers to meet in- 
terest payments on mortgages, but also 
the higher prices for grains and agri- 
cultural products should result in a de- 
mand for farm lands. 

Life insurance companies which have 
taken over farm property in volume 
during the past few years should be 
able to dispose of a substantial por- 
tion of this property at a profit. 

The effect of inflation upon value of 
city properties is not so immediate, 
and would await improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions. 

On that portion of the life insurance 
companies’ portfolios invested in very 
highest grade bonds, there will doubt- 
less be a depreciation in value, al- 
though companies would still be receiv- 
ing the same income. It should be re- 
membered that the life insurance com- 
panies’ obligations are in terms of @ 
fixed amount of dollars, regardless of 
the value of those dollars at any one 
particular instant. 

Railroad securities of medium grade 
and other bond investments of similar 
nature will doubtless show an advance- 
ment in value based upon the improved 
prospect for better business conditions. 
On this portion of the portfolio for a 
great many companies the appreciation 
will offset the depreciation on high 
grade fixed maturity securities. 

From the standpoint of policy loans 
and cash surrender values, life insur- 
ance companies’ prospects should show 
marked improvement. Improved busi- 
ness conditions will lessen the demand 
for policy loans and cash surrender 
values. 

The restrictions on policy loan and 
cash surrender payments—it can not 
be called a moratorium strictly speak- 
ing—became inevitable after the banks 
of the country were closed. Unable to 
get money from the banks, hoarders 
rushed to the life insurance companies; 
and to have permitted the companies 
to continue to meet this abnormal and 
unnecessary demand for cash would 
have made the financial situation of the 
country much worse and might have 
wrought great damage to the structure 
of life insurance. 

It was an extraordinary measure to 
meet an extraordinary situation. The 
restrictions have gradually been liber- 
alized so that policyholders in real need 
of money are being accommodated. 

How long restrictions will continue in 
effect can not be indicated with cer- 
tainty With an improvement in the 
general situation of the country, it 1s 
reasonable to expect that they will 
probably be lifted in the course of the 
next several/ weeks 

The restrictions have not been and 
are not popular. The companies and 
the ‘insurance commissioners were not 
altogether pleased to take such drastic 
action 

All reasonable persons will agree that 
it was inevitable and absolutely neces- 
Sary under the circumstances That 
it has tended to increase the difficulty 
of selling life insurance was to be ex- 
pected 
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Home Foreclosure 
Prevented; Farm 
Debts Financed 


(THROUGH two new agencies, each 
with resources totaling $2,200,000,- 


AY ATTACK ON 


| 
| 


TREND OF FORECLOSURES SINCE !192G ON HOMES, FARMS 
AND COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 





000, the Federal Government 
tempting to ease the burden of the 
$36,000,000,000 mortgage debt which 
rests upon the farms and homes of the 
country. 


The Home Owners’ Corporation and 


the Farm Credit Administration are 
the two agencies attacking the huge 
problem of mortgage refinancing. | 
Confronting them are tasks which 
dwarf their billions in assets. | 

Farm mortgage _ indebtedness| 
amounts to slightly less than $9,000,-; 
000,000. Urban real estate mortgages| 
amount to $27,000,000,000. The debt 
burden which the Government is seek- 
ing to alleviate is more than eight 
times the lending power made avail- | 
able by Congress, it is shown by these! 
figures compiled by the Department 
of Commerce. | 

Because of the relatively small re-! 
sources at their disposal, the two 
agencies are addressing themselves to/ 
the distressed situations among farm-| 
ers and home owners. Mortgagors who 
are about to be evicted are getting 
first attention. 

Approximately 3,000 home foreclo-| 
sures have been stopped by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. More than 
a million dollars in emergency loans 
have been advanced to finance mort-| 
gages by the Farm Credit Administra- | 
tion. | 

Different Systems Applied 

Although conceived to meet simi- 
lar problems, the two agencies have | 
proceeded in very dissimilar ways. 
From their organization through their 
refinancing policies they have fol-| 
followed divergent lines of develop-| 
ment. | 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion was formed to refinance mort- 
gages on homes valued at less than 
$20,000 which the mortgagors could, 
not keep up. Out of the Treasury 
was appropriated $200,000,000. This 
was the only direct cost of the Cor-! 
poration to the taxpayers. 

To carry through its refinancing 
program it was empowered to ex- 
change its bonds for mortgages and—| 
in very limited cases, principally 
where evictions are pending—to make 
cash loans. The bonds of the Corpo- 
ration are guaranteed as to interest, 
but not as to principal, by the Gov- 
ernment. This provision might be- 
come a liability on the Treasury of 
not more than $85,000,000 a year if 
all the bonds are issued and if the 
earnings of the Corporation should| 
fail completely to meet any cf the 
interest charges. 

Mortgage holders were at first re- 
luctant, in many cases, to accept the 
bonds in exchange for mortgages, re- 
ports from the States to the Corpora- 
tion show. Uncertainty over the value 
of the bonds was the underlying rea- 
son. 

Use of Bonds as Collateral 

To meet these objections the Cor- 
poration took steps intended to sta- 
bilize the value of its bonds. It ar-| 
ranged for their acceptance as collat- 
eral at the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Federal reserve banks. An 
open market in the bonds was then es- 
tablished to reflect day by day the 
value of the securities. They have 
been sold in over-the-counter trans- 
actions for from $90 to $92. 

Its organization has been set up on | 
strictly State lines. In each State a 
manager has been appointed; on his 
staff are a general appraiser to check 
up on appraisals and a general counsel 
to scrutinize titles: In addition, each 
State has as many branch offices as 
are necessary to handle its business. 
In each county are an appraiser and 


counsel. 
Home owners seeking relief must file 
their formal applications with the| 


branch offices or central office in their 
State. Accompanying the application 
must be the consent of the mortgage- | 
holder to accept bonds of the Corpora- | 
tion in exchange for the mortgage 
unless the home owner is applying | 
for an emergency loan in cash. 

The organization of 48 central offices | 
and more than 200 branches has been 
set up and put to work to solve the 
home owners’ financing problems. | 
Through these channels thousands of | 
applications for aid are pouring in. | 
A preliminary check-up before all of | 
the State offices were functioning | 
showed that already more than 75,000 
home owners had filed applications for 
help. Other thousands had inquired 
concerning their eligibility. More and | 
more applications and inquiries have | 
been rolling in day by day. 

Stumbling Blocks | 

Restrictions in the Home Owners’ | 
Act are causing many of the applica- | 
tions to be rejected. State managers 
have reported from different sections 
that from 25 to 85 per cent of the 
applications received have been found 
eligible. Most frequent stumbling 
block has been the consent of the 
mortgage holder to accept bonds in 
trade. In one State 95 per cent of 
the applications did not have this con- 
sent, due in part to misunderstand- 
ings. 

Once an application has been filed 
and found eligible, the local office of 
the Corporation proceeds at once to 
appraise the property and prepare to 
make the exchange or direct loan. 
After a prospective loan has developed 
this far, the Corporation usually tries 
to stop any pending foreclosure action 
on the property 

In this fashion approximately 3,000 
homes were reported to have been de- 
finitely saved for their owners during 
the first few weeks of the Corpora- 
tion’s existence. Negotiations to halt | 
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|ministration is new to many. 
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1932 and 1933 by 1050 identical communities 


foreclosures on another 13,000 homes 
were in progress at that time. In ad- 
dition many State managers, unable, 
to estimate exactly the number of | 
homes saved, nevertheless reported | 
that “many” or “several” had been; 
protected. 
An effective stop-gap against fore-| 
closures has been provided by the pro- | 
vision of the Act which permits the 
Corporation to make cash loans to 
home owners about to be foreclosed 
and evicted, the Corporation points 
out. Many persons whom the Cor- 
poration can not help upon the first 
appeal because mortgage holders will 
not accept Corporation bonds in ex-| 
change are being told that should} 
foreclosure be threatened and no other | 
help be available, the Corporation can 
step in and make a cash advance. 
Cash Loans Restricted } 
In accordance with the intention | 
of the Act, however, the Corporation | 
is seeking to keep down the total of | 
its cash loans realizing that only the} 
$200,000,000 directly appropriated is) 
now available for such loans. To this | 
end it has taken the steps to stabilize | 
and enhance its bonds described above. | 
Instances in which mortgage holders | 
refuse to accept bonds, thereby per- 
haps forcing eventual cash loans, are 
becoming less frequent as the bonds 
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Different Methods 
Applied by Relief 
Agencies 


cash on a discount arrangement. 
This cash the land bank then used to 
refinancee or take up farm mortgages 
in the closed banks in Wisconsin. 
Banks were given cash to pay their 
depositors; farmers were not pressed 
for payment in the liquidation of the’ 
bank, 





Costly to Taxpayers 

In Wisconsin $35,000,000 was used, 
Other millions have been distributed 
to closed banks in Illinois, South Caro- 
lina, and other States. This plan, al- 
though it relieves both depositors and 
farm debtors, is more costly to the 
taxpayers than the bond exchange 
plan. 

The money which the Reconstruc- 
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tion Finance Corporation turns over 
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|to the land banks when discounting 








become more attractive. State mana- 
gers, according to statements issued 
by the Corporation, have reported a 
Steadily improving attitude toward 
the bonds and many blanket accept- | 
tances of them by large mortgage | powerless to meet his obligations. 
holders such as banks and insurance | Thus by intervening to prevent in- 
companies. | dividual by refinancing 
Regional offices of the Corporation | distressed mortgages and by blanket 
have been supplementing this mort-/| appeals to suspend foreclosure activi- 


sary, making the interest 6 per cent; 
a temporary moratorium on principal 
payments may be had and a similar 
arrangement on interest payments 
can be worked out if the mortgagor is 


foreclosures, 


» 3 
(933 


scattered throughout 48 states 


}its bonds comes out of the Treasury’s 
general funds; or, in other words, from 
{taxes and other revenues. Since the 
|Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
merely makes a loan and has the 
bonds for security, the costs from the 
|Treasury theoretically will be repaid 
eventually. 

So-called Commissioner's Loans 
tion this Administration has several;all the $2,000,000,000 worth of bonds | The second line of development 
| ramifications. land fail entirely to meet any of the| worked out by the Farm Credit Ad- 
| In addition to working out mort- | interest demands. |ministration is the making of so- 
gage refinancing it has the handling | Farm Refinancing System called Commissioner’s loans. These 


of old Farm Board stocks, the forma-| The farm refinancing establishment a" pag Boy Penance = 
tion of regional production credit | has been set up along very different | Congress. Applications for loans out 
corporations, the handling of old seed | lines from the Home Owners’ Loan | of this fund, which may be made for 
loans, the control of the Federal land | Corporation. Instead of being on State | refinancing mortgages, supplying cap- 
banks and intermediate credit banks, | lines, it revolves around the land bank |ital or enabling farmers to regain 


: ee ; siecceiiteds! saa te ee Mie ee property recently foreclosed, already 
the making of loans to cooperative | system, consisting of 12 Federal land | total $221.000,000, or $21,000,000 more 


foreclosures 


reported in 1926, 


(Ooto from Federal Home Loan Bonk Board) 


| with appeals to State authorities and 
| large mortgage holders to withhold 
| foreclosure proceedings until the Cor- 
poration has had an opportunity to 


effect as much refinancing as possi- 


gage relief to specific home owners | 
|lighten the debt burden of the home|! 


and other tasks. 


| banks. 


ties the Corporation is seeking to 

Mortgage refinancing has been; Methods of alleviating indebtedness 
made the duty of the Federal land | troubles also are different. The Emer- 
banks and their direct head, the Farm; gency Farm Credit Act provided for 
Loan Commission. The Commissioner the same sort of exchange of bonds for 


has $200,000,000, a direct appropria- | mortgages that will make up the ma- 


owner. Its task is relief for the 
mortgagor. Easing of the pressure 
on the mortgagee who finds himself 
in need of converting mortgages he 


| than is available. 

These loans are being made avail- 
able on much the same basis as cash 
loans to home owners from the Home 
|Owners’ Loan Corporation. In spite 


ble. A survey by the Corporation re- 
vealed no State in which the courts 
were not willing to suspend or delay 
foreclosures. State-wide tours by 
State managers, one of their first 
duties after appointment, also have 
brought reports of promised delays by 
mortgage holding companies. 
Other Types of Relief 
After a bond exchange or a cash 
loan has been completed, the mort- 
gage passes into the hands of the Cor- 
poration. The home owner who has 
been saved from foreclosure or press- totaling more than $75,000,000 
ing demands of the mortgage holder! Handling of the farm indebtedness 
finds now at his disposal other forms | has been intrusted to the Farm Credit 
of relief. Administration. Unlike the single- 
The mortgage is rewritten, 


| holds into ready cash has been turned 
over to the Home Loan Banks 

These banks are discount institu- 
tions, making loans to building and 
loan associations, insurance com- 
| panies, savings banks and similar in- 
stitutions on the basis of their home 
mortgages. They supply a back log 
for mortgage holders while the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation extends re- 
lief directly to home owners. Having 
been in existence more than a year, the 
Home Loan Banks have made loans 





Easy Credit to Be 
Available by 
Federal Aid 


BY HENRY MORGENTHAU JR. 
Governor, Farm Credit Administration 





FARMING in America is traditionally | 

a private, individual enterprise. | 
Our farming system is not that of big | 
landlords and peasant tenants, nor of | 
big State farms. It is a system of | 
home farms, operated by their owners. | 
This system has long been regarded as | 
one of the bulwarks of American | 
liberty. I believe it suits the will of! 
the American people that their Gov- | 
ernment should seek to maintain that 
system by steps appropriate to the 
times, just as by many devices—in- 
cluding the Homestead acts—it has | 
done so in the past. 

One of the devices that is being | 
used is Government supervision of | 
farm credit, and Government admin- 
istration of agencies designed to give 
the farmer access to the money 
market on better terms than he might | 
otherwise enjoy. 


The credit system of the Farm) 
Credit Administration is for farmers 
established on the soil. It is | 
nized that for some yearst past Ameri- 
can farm production has been more | 
than sufficient for the market. The! 
credit administration has no means| 
of encouraging new farm settlement 
and increased production. It exists to| 
better the lot of experienced farmers, 


skilled in the practice of an occupa-| 
tion that demands a high degree of! 


ability and training. 
Two Billions Available 
The title of the Farm Credit Ad- 
It did 
not exist until President Roosevelt 
brought it into being by bringing to- 
gether farm credit functions scattered 


among four different branches of the} 


Government, each one created to meet 
some particular situation or emer- 
gency. They were not coordinated 
except through the President and his 
cabinet and there was much duplica- 
tion of effort, work done at cross pur- 


poses and, naturally, confusion in the | 


farmer’s mind as to where he should 
go or to whom he should apply for the 
forms of credit which the Government 
operated or supervised. 

These agencies today direct the use 
of more than 2,000,000,000 of loan 


funds, of which nearly 1,000,000,000 | 


has been supplied by the Federal 
Treasury. They have capacities and 
authority for expansion to more than 
double this amount. In fact, under 
general authority to sell securities to 
the public for specific purposes, there 
is no fixed limit to the amount of 
funds which may be employed. 

The oldest of these agencies is the 
system of Federal land banks. There 


NCING | 


| standing more than a billion dollars of 


HOM 


E FARM TO 


|of the heavy demands, the loans actu- 
ally closed up to the end of August 
totaled only $2,188,280. 

Increase in Personnel 


tion out of which his agents may|jor work of the Home Owners’ Loan 
make cash advances. The land banks/ Corporation. The Farm Credit Ad- 
have the right to issue $2,000,000,000 | ministration, however, has determined | 
in bonds to be exchanged for farm|that this procedure shall not be fol- | 
mortgages in the same manner as|lowed at all, or only in small part. | Necessity of expanding the staff of 
that set up for the Home Owners’ | Difficulty in persuading mortgage|land banks to meet the new rush of 
Loan Corporation. These bonds, like|holders to accept the bonds is one/}business has delayed these loans to 
those of the Corporation, are guar-/| reason given. some extent. 
anteed as to interest but not pene | Two lines of development are now “When the Emergency Farm Mort- 
pal by the Government. being followed, and a third is being | gage Act was passed May 12,” Henry 
The initial cost to the taxpayer | worked out. The first is a method of | Morgenthau Jr., Governor of the Farm 
is only the $200,000,000 directly appro- | refinancing for cash farm mortgages | Credit Administration, explains, “the 
priated through the Reconstruction | held in closed banks. This plan was| personnel in the Federal land banks 
Finance Corporation for the Loan | first tried out in Wisconsin. and the number of land bank ap- 
| Commissioner. The interest guarantee As applied there it called for the|praisers in the field was sufficient to 
provision might involve a maximum | Federal land banks to issue its new| handle promptly the relatively small 
| liability on the Treasury of $85,000,000 | bonds to the Reconstruction Finance | number of applications for loans be- 


if neces- | purpose Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- a year if the land banks should 
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ON THE WASHINGTON FARM RELIEF FRONT 


National Policy 











Upholds Ameri- 
can Ideals 


mortgage act is to put a farmer’s obli- 
gations in such shape that he can 
carry his interest load and eventually 
can pay out. We have facilities also 
for caring for his other credit needs 
on a permanent basis. 

In the emergency caused by natural 

calamities and the depression, dur- 
ling which there has been widespread 
failure of rural banks and freezing of 
| the assets of others, Congress made 
| provision for two classes of emergency 
| direct loans to farmers for production 
| purposes out of Government funds. 

It is naturally an expensive system, 
| as any emergency system is likely to 

be—and in other ways unsatisfactory. 
We are seeking to replace it by a sys- 
}tem over which the farmers them- 





}and tilling and harvesting purposes 





While the Department of Agriculture, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the Farm 
Credit Administration Are Making Plans to Aid Agriculture, Their Orders Are Being Executed by 


Thousands of Executives and Clerks. The Scene Above Shows a 


on Farmers’ Applications for Loans. 





same reduced rate of interest and 
privilege to defer principal payments. 

Loans are made on first mortgage 
only up to one-half the value of the 
land for agricultural production under 


are 12 of these banks, each with its 
own directors, who are in part chosen 
by farmer-borrowers. They have out- 


mortgage loans to individual farmers. | 


and for feeding livestock from credit 
associations formed by themselves and 
their neighbors. 


Small Section of Workers Busy A Deemenent Sectem 


Government funds will supply part 
of the capital and agencies of the 
{August were approximately equal to| Farm tag a — 
Sg? : F | Production Credi Jorporations wi 
sind in July. bis hegnes with them | supervise them. Their notes will be 
it has been necessary greatly to ex-/ rediscounted by other agencies of the 
pand the land bank organization. All| Administration known as intermediate 
land must be appraised and there | credit banks, which are able to sell 
to banks and the investing public de- 





issue Corporation, which took them over for 


| selves will have control. Under this | 
| System they will borrow for planting | 


ing received. 

| “There were 210 appraisers available 
'in the whole Federal Land Bank Sys- 
tem on April 1. In an endeavor to 
handle expeditiously the flood of ap- 
| plications being received by both the 
|land banks and the Land Bank Com- 
'missioner, new appraisers have been 
trained as rapidly as possible, and 
| there are now more than 1,200 actively. 
}at work in the field and many more 
}are being trained and will be avail- 
|able for appraisal work in the near 
| future. 

Large Force of Appraisers 

| “Estimates made by the presidents 
|of the Federal land banks recently in- 
| dicated that it will require approxi- 
|mately 2,100 appraisers to handle with 
reasonable promptness the applica- 
tions on hand and to be received. 

“In one or two districts the work of 
appraisal and consideration of appli- 
cations already is being handled as 
;rapidly as requests for loans are re- 
; ceived. In other districts, where there 
|is a great excess of applications, it is 
the intention of the banks to notify 
|applicants of the volume of applica- 
{tions on hand and of the probable 
| delay before their properties can be 
appraised and the report considered 
finally by the bank. 

Fees Temporarily Returned 

| “Where it is obvious that there will 
be unusual delay before the applica- 
tions can be acted upon, the banks 
| will offer to return the applicants’ ini- 
tial fee, so that the farmers may use 
jthis money pending the time that 
| their applications can be considered, 
| Applicants will be notified, so they can 
|return the initial fee before appraisal 
}of the farm is made. 

“In the normal handling of loans by 
| Federal land banks and national farm 
| loan associations it ordinarily requires 
|from 60 to 90 days to complete a 
| transaction, from the time the appli- 
cation is made by the farmer to his 


These farmers are nearly all members 
of farm loan associations and each 
member owns capital stock and under- 
takes limited responsibility for loans 
to his neighbors, so that the enter- 
prise is cooperative and mutual in 
{its character. 
Lower Interest Rate 

It is through the land banks that the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 
{is being administered. Through this 
j;act the Government guarantees the 
interest on new bonds which the land 


| 


; market value 


|Credit Administration, 


banks may issue up to a total amount | 


of $2,000,000,000. From the proceeds 
|of those bonds the banks’ are making 
new loans on which farmers will pay 
interest at only 4'2 per cent for the 
next five years and on which no pay- 
|ments of principal need be made for 
that time. 

This, however, is on condition that a 
borrower becomes a member of a farm 
loan association. The rate is 5 per 
cent if he does not, but a subscription 
of 1/20 of the loan either to stock 
in the loan association or in that of 
the land bank is necessary in either 
case. The rate after five years be- 
comes 5 per cent, which is materially 
less than the general rate on com- 
mercial mortgages. 

Farmers who already have loans 
| from the land banks are enjoying the 


| were but 200 appraisers in May, capa- 


| ble of dealing with 1,800 applications 


normal oconomic conditions, plus one- 
fifth the value of the permanent, in- 
sured improvements. This provision|a week. 

is necessary in order that the land| The applications have been com- 
bank bonds, which are secured by|ing in for -‘eeks at about 10 times 
farm mortgages, shall have an assured | that rate. The force has been steadily 
built up and is being built up at the 
rate of more than 100 men a week 
until we now have a force approxi- 
mately adequate, when they become 
jfully familiar with their work, to 
| handle the applications as rapidly as 
ne custodian. | ‘€¥ are reossved. 

Reopening of Banks 


Loans from this fund, being designed | 
to help individual working farmers; We have not merely waited for ap- 
who have gone in debt beyond their | plications to come in. We found that 
first mortgage limits, can be made in|in many States closed and restricted 
amounts up to $5,000 but under the|;rural banks had large amounts in 
condition that the farmer must have farm mortgages in their safes. As 
an equity remaining of one-fourth the|fast as possible we are taking out 
value of his farm, equipment and crops | these mortgages, appraising the farms 
after the loan is made. Farmers who! and making new loans which enable 
are in debt beyond these limits are|the farmers to pay off the banks, 
often able to obtain compositions! which can then distribute dividends 
from their creditors which reduce to their depositors, many of them 
their debts to within the loan limits.| farmers. Restoration of commercial 
The liberal terms of this refinancing | life in farming regions through this 
act have created a flood of applica- | liquidation and reopening of banks is 
tions. In the month of July alone|one of the most important services 
the number and amount of applica- that can »e rendered under the emer- 
tions for loans eequalled the total gency mortgage act. 
received by the banks for the years But the Farm Credit Administration 


Heavy Demand for Credit 
Supplementary loans, however, can 
be made out of a special fund of $200,- 
000,000 of which the land bank com- 
missioner, an officer of the Farm 


1931 and 1932 and the first four|is not concerned solely with emer- 
months of 1933. Applications for| gency refinancing. The object of the | American ideals. 


4 


|local association through the various 
|steps of appraisal by the loan com- 
mittee of the association, by the land 
bank appraiser, by the abstractor of 
farmer includes also another chain of | title, and by the loan committee and 
|@rganizations to help him in_his| legal department of the bank. 
|market problems. There are to be 12 “It is also necessary to await the 
banks for cooperatives, one in each! recording of the legal papers by the 
|land bank region. The banks for co-/county recorder’s office before the 
, operatives will lend money for work-! money can be paid out by the bank on 
jing capital and for investment in/a loan. This procedure is being ex- 
facilities of selling and purchasing co- | pedited wherever possible, and as more 
operative organizations of farmers.) appraisers become available the time 
|For the larger cooperatives with capi-| should be shortened materially. 
|tal needs beyond $500,000, there will | Delays in Obtaining Consent 
| be a central bank for cooperatives in “In making loans from the Land 
Washington. Bank Commissioner’s fund an addi- 
The Federal land banks and inter- | tional delay frequently is caused by 
; mediate credit banks already exist. | the necessity of the borrower’s getting 
| We are now in process of establishing | agreements from his creditors to scale 
jthe new corporations. The four,|down his debts so that when refi- 
|grouped together in each land bank’ nanced he will have an opportunity 
| district as a branch of the Farm Credit | to carry on successfully. To date one 
| Administ ration for that district, will| out of every five loans made have been 
| form a complete permanent system of | to farmers whose debts have been re- 
credit for agriculture. We believe the duced by their creditors. 
| system will enable good farmers to| “Since it is scarcely three months 
| carry on their work more effectively,|since the Emergency Farm Mortgage 
om help to free them from the harass- | Act was passed, and already closings 
|ing fear of dispossession and will con-| are being made in increasingly large 
{tribute to rural prosperity and the, volume, it is expected that the com- 
permanency of a sound agricultural|ing three months will witness a very 
|industry organized in harmony with! large amount of money disbursed as a 
jresult of loans closed.” 


| bentures carrying very low rates of 
interest. 


| The permanent credit plan for the 
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Pledge to Labor 


In Recovery Plan 


As Strike Cause 


Growing Number of Indus- 
trial Disputes 


Labor 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mitted to retain the power which he is 
so unfit to exercise.’ 
Genera! Johnson also said during the | 
week that the provision of the automo- 
bile code asserting the right of employers 


Ascribed | 
To Activities of Organized | 


to hire or fire workers on the basis of | 


merit, would be written into no more 
codes 


Causes of Trade Disputes 


| 
| 


How the trade dispute picture looks may | 


be seen from the following: 

A strike of garment workers 
cago. with workers asserting 
had been discrimination against workers 
affi'iated with the union. The strike was 
settled when a union agreement was 
signed. 

Pants makers of Scranton, 
asking an increase in wages. They went 
back to work when the company agreed} 


to accept a temporary code of fair com-| 


petition. 
Higher Pay for Rubber Workers 


in Chi-| 
that there | 


Pa., struck, | 


§ 








HEARING on a basic code for 
the construction industry was 
held Sept. 6 before Deputy Recov- 
| ery Administrator Malcolm Muir, 
| and is being followed by separate 
| hearings on each of the supple- 


f 


mental codes submitted by major 
groups in the industry. 

Millions of workers will be directly 
affected with the final approval of 
these codes, it was brought out at 
the hearing on the basic code. 

A summary of the hearing fol- 
lows: 

Malcolm Muir, Deputy Administrator: 
The hearing on the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Construction Industry 
will please come to order. 

Stephen F. Voorhees, chairman, 
Committee, Construction League. This 
code was prepared by the Code Com- 
mittee of the Construction League un- 
der authority given it by the Advisory 
Council, composed of representatives of 
the following national organizations: 
Associated General Contractors of 
America; American Institute of Archi- 
tects; International Society of Master 
Painters and Decorators; National 
Electrical Contractors Association; Na- 
tional Association of Marble Dealers; 


Code 


Rubber workers in Akron, Ohio, struck} National Association of Master Plumbers 


over wages, and went back to their jobs| 


cent increase was given. 
R. L, 


when a 10 per 
Nine silk mills at Pawtucket, 


of the United States; Heating and Pip- 
ing Contractors National Association; 
Cement Gun Contractors Association; 


struck asking a 66 per cent increase in| National Building Granite Quarries As- 


wages. They went back to work when a} 
52 per cent increase was granted. 
In Paterson, N. J., paint 


tion for union activities. 


accepted the code agreement for the in-| 


dustry and the men went back. 

Ladies garment workers in Peoria, IIl., 
were locked out. The cause was given as 
dGiscrmination for union activities. 


Discharge of Union Men 


A controversy was reported in the meat} 
packing industry at Chicago and at East} 


and dye | 
workers went out for alleged discrimina- | 
The company | to submit their codes: 


sociation, Inc. 
| In addition, the following organiza- 
tions have participated in drafting the 
code and either have been or are about 
American Road 
| Builders Association; American Society 
of Civil Engineering; Contracting Plas- 
| terers International Association; the 
| National Limestone Industry; Plastic 
Arts Industry; Mason Contractors As- 
| sociation of United States and Canada; 
| the National Elevator Manufacturing 
Industry. 

The plan is for one code covering the 


St. Louis over charges that men had! entire industry with supplemental codes 


been discharged for in union 
work 

Hotel and restaurant employes in Cleve- 
land struck over working conditions. The 
strike is continuing. 

Radio workers in Philadelphia 
for increased wages and shorter hours. 


They went back when granted a 6 to 25 


engaging 


per cent wage increase and a 40-hour| 


week. 

At Bellingham, Wash., dairy 
drivers struck for restoration of a pay 
cut. 
not reported. 

Cotton mill workers in Salem, 
went out and went back when given a 


Mass 


Wage Scale Retroactive 

At Follansbee, W. Va., steel 
struck asking higher wages. 
was settled when the company accepted 
the steel code provisions and made wage 
increases retroactive to July 16. 

Steel tank workers at. Kansas City 
struck when they alleged that some 
workers had been discharged for union 
affiliation. 

Laundry workers and dairy workers in 
Des Moines, Iowa, struck; 


struck | 


truck | 


The disposition of the strike was 
| 


20 
per cent pay increase and shorter hours. | 


workers | 
The strike| reaching in its influences. 


for the various occupational groups to 
form a basic part of the master code. 
Following adoption of the codes, it is 
proposed to work out the Government 
| control administration, beginning with 
the Construction League and passing 
on to the various trade associations and 
their code authorities to the local code 
authorities. This is a workable, desira- 
| ble and wholly logical scheme for han- 
dling this industry. 


| Millions Affected by Code 








Willard T. Chevalier, representing the 
Construction League: Of all the codes 
submitted, or yet to be submitted, to the 
| Recovery Administration, the basic con- 
struction code is one of the most far- 
It will af- 
fects scores of industries and thousands 
of workers and employers. It will touch 


| the interest of millions of investors, sav- 
| ings bank depositors and insurance pol- 


the first, be- | construction practice. 


icy-holders whose savings provide the 
capital required by building and con- 
struction and whose security is depend- 
ent on honest and efficient conduct of 
Agriculture alone 


cause of alleged discrimination for union| is comparable with it and that has a 
affiliation, and, the second, for union rec-| 


ognition. 

Woolen yarn makers at Bridgeport, Pa., 
struck to organize the works. 
Was adjusted. 

Unsatisfactory Work Conditions 

At Chattanooga, Tenn., there was a| 
threatened strike of textile workers over 
wecrking conditions 

A controversy developed in St. 
between boilermakers and iron workers 
in a brewery, over union jurisdiction. 

Employes of a zinc company at Ottawa, 
Ill., struck over wages and returned when 
a shop committee was appointed. 

Loggers and timber workers in Kla- 
math Falls, Oreg., struck over wages and 
working conditions. 

Code Terms for Air Pilots 

Air line pilots in Chicago were reported 
in a controversy over the method of de- 
termining wages. 
tled when the company agreed to ac- 
cept the code terms and withdrew its 
objections. 

Pattern makers in Detroit struck over 
working conditions. The trouble was ad- 
justed with a grant of shorter hours. 

Sound technicians in Hollywood movie 
Studios struck over wages and returned 
to work when fhe issue was compro- 
mised. 

Enamelers at Uniontown, Pa., struck 
over alleged discharges for union activi- 
ties. 

Settlement by Intervention 

These examples could be extended by 
the hundreds as a result of spreading 
disputes. Many of the large strikes, par- 
ticularly those in hosiery and garment 


The trouble was set-| 


The strike | 


| 
| 


special governmental agency to deal 
with its fundamental problems. 

The problem is essentially one of co- 
ordination. It comprises many subdi- 
visions. To each must be preserved the 
utmost freedom of self-government with 
respect to its internal conduct, but to 
each must be accorded the indispensa- 
ble support of a unified industry. The 
essential feature of the construction in- 


Louis/ qustry is the process of integration, the 


coordination of many parts and func- 
tions into a finished product. 

By common consent, the practice of 
bi-peddling, in some one of its many 
forms, is one of the most destructtive 
influences that affect the construction 
industry. It is the fine flower of chis- 
eling as tt flourishes in the industry. 











CODE FOR MILLIONS IN CONSTRUCTION 





Master Agreement Considered at NRA Hearing---Effort to Suppress Practice of ‘Bid-peddling ---Supplemental Compacts for 


Major Groups to Be Submitted for Approval 





It consists in general of requesting, open 
bids for certain services or materials 
and then seeking privately, by fair 
means or foul, to extort from some bid- 
der a still lower price. Its essence is 
the playing off of one bidder against 
another by private pressure. 

It is evident we must have a basic in- 
dustry provision against it and an in- 
dustry-wide agency for interpretation, 
support and enforcement. soth are 
sought in this basic code. 

The basic code is designed to supple- 
ment, not supplant. It leaves to each 
group the establishment of minimum 
wages and maximum hours and govern- 
ing of internal conduct. It provides for 
collective bargaining between repre- 
sentative groups on a national, regional 
or local basis in the vital matters of 
wages and hours. ~ 

It seeks to establish only a nation- 
wide minimum of wages and maximum 
of hours for unskilled labor throughout 
all branches of the industry. It is a 
charter of freedom to each group to 
handle its own affairs; a constitution 
for the industry. 


| Need to Stimulate Building 


Roy Wenslick, of NRA Research and 
Planning Division: We must stimulate 
new Luilding. We have an oversupply 
of space on the market. That supply 
extends through the entire structure, 
in residences, apartments, commercial 
buildings, industrial buildings. 

If construction cost is going to go up 
materially in the relatively near future, 
rentals must go up in order to pay a 
return on the investment that is nec- 
essary. If rentals do not go up, there 
is no incentive to build. That is abso- 
lutely fundamental. 

The only solution is to stabilize con- 
struction costs. If we do not do that, 
there is no chance for new building in 
the United States in any volume—ex- 
cept public building, of course—until 
1937 or 1938. 

Charles J. Columbus, of Washington, 
D. C., representing the Building Indus- 
tries of America: The code submitted 
by the Construction League is _ pro- 
tested because it is not in fact repre- 
sentative of the building industry. The 
code presented seeks to control industry 
by law based on definitions contained 
in the code. It does not take the steps 
necessary to make the recovery law or 
the President’s code effective in the con- 
struction industry. 

The 30-hour week proposed by the 
Building Industries of America code is 
a maximum that should be legalized in 
the building industry during the emer- 
gency period. Were I not convinced of 
the irreconciliable attitude of many em- 
ployers I would have written a 24 hour 
week into the code. 

Gerhardt F. Moyne: I present an 
amendment providing that nothing in 
the code shall prevent selection, reten- 
tion or advancement of employes on the 
basis of their individual merit, without 
regard to their affiliation or nonaf@lia- 
tion with any labor organization, or 
with any other lawful organization, nor 
prevent any individual employe from 
bargaining individually with his em- 
ploye, if both so desire. 

Deputy Muir: Article III (minimum 
wage)—Mr. Voorhees, I understand you 
have an amendment to make to that. 

Mr. Voorhees: To clarify paragraph 
(c) we have made the change to read: 

“Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to apply to employes whose 
rates of wages are established for spe- 
cific projects by competent govern- 
mental authority—Federal, State or po- 
litical subdivisions thereof—acting in 
accordance with law or to employes 
whose rates of wages are established by 
wage agreements now in force.” 

In Article IV (b) (maximum hours) 
we desire to change the maximum aver- 
age as given in the code from 35 to 40 
hours a week for a six months period, 
and the maximum for clerical and of- 
fice employes from 40 hours a week to 








the maximum average of 40 hours a | week or more. 








week during a one-month calendar pe- 
riod. Also (c) a clarifying clause, ex- 
cluding employes whose hours of labor 
are established for specific projects by 
competent governmental authority, act- 
ing in accordance with the law, or em- 
ployes whose hours of work are estab- 
lished by wage agreements now in force 

Henry A. Sasch, for Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Techicians: Inasmuch as architectural 
and engineering workers are employed 
in various’ professional capacities 
throughout the construction industry, 
we protest the failure to provide spe- 
cifically for those workers in the basic 
code for construction. We submit pro- 
posals for labor provisions and wish to 
be heard later on various professional 
codes. 

Walter S. Hayes: I represent the 
roofing, tile and roofing slate manufac- 
turers. There should be recognition of 
unemployed skilled workers on repair 
maintenance or alteration work. 


[Skilled Labor in General Code| 








J. W. Taussig, representing the com- 
mittee on working conditions of the 
Construction League: The code neces- 
asrily has felt that any inclusion of 
skilled labor rates would be uneconomic 
and impossible to locate in a general 
code of this kind, because skilled labor 
is so decidedly and distinctly a matter 
of trade and location that any code 
covering the United States would have 
to start at as low a rate as would not 
penalize the lowest class of labor. The 
committees are attempting to secure 
data as to current actual prevailing 
rates of wages to determine what the 
economic rate is that can be paid. 

William P. McGinn, for P. J. Morrin, 
president of the International] Associa- 
tion of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers: We urge an 
amendment to put the construction code 
and its subdivisions on all fours with 
the Emergency Public Works Adminis- 
tration and will apply to private works 
the standards and rates of pay sanc- 
tioned by official policy, enlightened 
public opinion and best practices of 
the industry. It would substitute the 
following for section 3 (c): 

“General and local contracts, agree- 
ments and understandings, including 
local working rules and rates of pay 
which have not been reduced to formal 
agreements and contracts, but which, 
through precedent, practice and con- 
tinued use and sanction, have attained 
to the full force and acceptance of un- 
written contracts and agreements, and 
are generally recognized as the prevail- 
ing working rules and rates of pay in 
the construction industry in various lo- 
calities.” Unwritten agreements or es- 
tablished understandings are very nu- 
merous in steel erection work. They 
have all the validity of written agree- 
ments. 

Fred Hewitt, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists: Provision should 
be made in all codes for @ work. week of 
not to exceed 30 hours and a much 
higher minimum rate established than 
has so far been proposed by any in- 
dustry. We propose a 30-hour ‘ work 
week, divided into five days of six hours 
continuous service in any one day; 
minimum for unskilled labor $25 a week 
and maintenance men not less than 
$48 per week; no overtime except by 
maintenance and repair personnel in 
extreme emergency, and overtime at 
least double pay. 

These rates and conditions should 
apply throughout the industry without 
respect to size of the city. The budget 
necessary for an unskilled worker to 
keep his family in health and decency 
ranges from $1,900 to $3,300 per year. 





Effect of 40-hour Week 





T. S. Holden, Construction League: 
We have found that out of 335 localities, 
197 of them or 59 per cent had hours 
that were on the basis of 44 hours a 
That is, a majority of 


| cluding 


the trades, according to present cus- 
tom, are permitted to work the sixth 
day of the week and many of these m- 
clude 48 hours a week and some 54, 58 
and 60 hours. So a reduction to 40 
hours would affect probably 60 per cent 
of the localities covered. 

We had a report on 81 recent Federal 
post office jobs and in 31 of these 44 
nours were the work week. So tnat a 
small majority there work 44 hours or 
rhore, 

in regard to wages of common labor on 
60 Federal post office jobs, awarded on 
the basis of prevailing rates, the average 
for common labor was 38.8 cents per 
hour, which is under the code minimum. 
There were 33 out of the 60 under 40 
cents, which is the code minimum. 

In the larger questionnaire, covering 
335 cities, the average for common labor 
was 34.2 cents. 208 of the scales re- 
ported, or 60 per cent, were under 40 
cents; 140, or 40 per cent, were 30 cents 
or less; many scaled down as low as 20 
cents. In the South the minimum was 
10 cents In northern sections it was 
20 cents. 

Deputy Muir. 
at 3u cents in some sections, 
you? 

Mr. Holden. Where the scale in July, 
1924, was JU cenis. 

C. J. Sullivan, representing a group of 
building contractors. There is noting 
suggested in the code to provide a mini- 
mum wage or specific maximum hours 
for skilled mecnanics in the building 
construction section of the industry. 
There are large sections of the country 
where wages are controlled by wage 
agreements resulting from collective bar- 
gaining of employers and employes. 
‘This can be taken as a standard in the 
particular communities for these agree- 
ments. 

Mr. Columbus. The administrative 
committee should be eliminated entirely. 
The actual need is a fully defined code. 
This section (administrative committee) 
delegates tremendous power to private 
individuals answerable to none but 
their own considerations. 

A. F. Greensfelder, St. Louis, Mo., vice 
chairman, Construction League. I sug- 
gest adding to paragraph 8 that the 
construction industry under this and 
supplemental codes shall provide for 
registration of all construction contracts 
and work projects, shall collect and col- 
late facts and data and equitably appor- 
tion and distribute the costs thereof. 

F. W. Gischel, Baltimore, Md., repre- 
senting steam shovel owners. I want to 
submit a code to be attached to the na- 
tional code. It provides for all employes 
of steam shovel operators in Baltimore 
a 40-hour maximum week, wage scale $1 
an hour minimum; for steam shovel 
operators, firemen or oilers, 50 cent 
minimum pay; laborers, 40 cents, and 
truck chaffeurs 45 cents an hour actual 
working time. 

Deputy Muir. Mr. Columbus, what is 
the Building Industry of America? 

Mr. Columbus. We have no members. 
It is a service organization conducted by 
myself. 


| Check on “Bid-peddling” 


Mr. Voorhees: (Submitted texts of ad- 
ditional amendments to the code sug- 
gested by the Construction League, in- 
prohibition of bid-peddling, 
area agreement for hours and wages 
and adjustments). Under the code as 
published, which required the sub-code 
to carry provision for prohibiting bid- 
peddling, we found a variety of plans, 
so we conceived it desirable to place in 
the basic code a scheme of preventing 
bid-peddling, so there would be a com- 
mon basis of bidding rather than 27 
varieties. 

M. J. McDonough, president, Building 
Trades Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The wage proposal pre- 
sented is totally inadequate. We recom- 
mend a substitute proposal that the 
minimum rate for unskilled labor shall 
be 40 cents per hour for the southern 
zone, 45 cents central zone and 50 cents 
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northern zone. (Mr. McDonough sub- 
mitted a detailed statement of views.) 

Donald Richberg, General 
N.R.A. It is quite impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of doing all 
possible to stabilize conditions in the 
construction industry. We have hope 
that the Public Works program will give 
double emphasis to construction of many 
varieties. I thank you all for doing 
your part in carrying forward this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McDonough. The industry must 
put its house in order before it has a 
right to criticize the very modest and 
reduced wage scale set by the Public 
Works Administration and contained 
in our proposals. 

There is no more 
loose thinking in connection with the 
discussion of the effect of wages on 
building construction than the failure to 
recognize that the National Recovery 
movement is establishing a new price 
level by its very acts. 

The code stipulations do not envisage 
reduction of hours. We maintain that 
the 30-hour week is the longest work 
week which can be considered if the 
essential purposes of the Act is to be 
fulfilled. 

Gourney Dinwiddie, National hild 
Labor Committee. The committee urges 
recommendations that the employment 
of minors under 18 be prohibited in con- 
struction work of all kinds except in 
erection or repair of private dwellings 
and structures appurtenant thereto of 
not more than three stories in height; 
provided, however, minors under 18 
shall not work on any scaffolding or do 
any heavy work in such construction— 
that is, on the smaller buildings. 

No learner should be employed at pay 
rate less than 80 per cent of the mini- 
mum wage established for the industry. 
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Pay of Skilled Mechanics 





Harry C. Bates, acting president, 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers In- 
ternational Union of America. We pro- 
test against and shall offer amendment 
to Section 3, which in its present form 
provides a minimum wage only for 
skilled mechanics, 

Where rates of minimum pay in ex- 
cess of those provided in this code, or 
in divisional codes, are arrived at 
through genuine collective bargaining 
between employers and their employes 
organized in unions of their own choice 
and through representatives chosen in 
acvcord with the safeguards of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, then the rates so 
agreed on should be substituted for the 
rates provided in this code. The pur- 
pose is to permit workers and employ- 
ers by agreement to improve living and 
working standards of the industry, with- 
out moral or other discouragement be- 
cause of any code provision. 


We propose amendment of the code to | 


provide minimum wage for unskilled 
labor 40 cents, southern zone, 45 cents 
central zone, 50 cents northern zone; 
minimum for skilled workers, $1, $1.10 
and $1.20, respectively, and other 
changes, including 30-hour week, of five 
days, six hours each, excluding profes- 
sional, executive or supervisory em- 
ployes earning more than $50; no em- 
ployment on Saturdays, Sundays or legal 
holidays. 

Joseph V. 
Hodcarriers Building 
Laborers Union. We believe 
unreasonable to demand a minimum 
wage rate of 62'2 cents per hour for 
unskilled laborers, irrespective of geo- 
graphical zone; and, for semi-skilled 
laborers, minimum of 65 cents for the 
southern zone, 75 cents central zone, 
85 cents northern zone. We recommend 
a maximum of 30-hours per week of five 
days of six hours each, or not more than 
130 hours of any calendar month ‘(ex- 
cluding professional or managerial em- 
ployes), and, in no case of more than 
36 hours per week, overtime beyond 30 
hours to be at double pay. Also, mini- 
mum age of employes to be 18. 
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Hearing Protests 


At Provisions of 
Industrial Codes 


Disagreement on Fertilizer 
Trade Plan to Go to Pres- 
ident; Views Presented 
By Garment Makers 


Protests against the code submitted by 
the National Fertilizer Association will be 
carried directly to President Roosevelt 
when the code is sent to the White House 
by the National Recovery Administration. 
This was the declaration Sept. 6 of Repre- 
sentative McSwain (Dem.). of Greenville, 
S. C.. at a hearing on the code before 
Deputy Administrator C. C. Williams. 

Mr. McSwain charged that the code 
would set up a monopoly that would ree 
sult in the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion having a “stranglehold” on the in- 
dustry. 

General Williams stated that this charge 
was so serious that Representative Mc- 
Swain should take it immediately to the 
President of the United States. 

“I intend to do so,” said Mr. McSwain. 
“When ths code reaches the White House 
for the President's signature, I’ll be there.” 

Good Faith Defended 

“In defense of the honor and good faith 
of the men who prepared this code,” said 
General Williams, “I wish to state that 
this code was examined by the Labor Ad- 
visory Board, the legal division, by the Ine 
dustrial Advisory Board and by myself. 
Everybody was guided by the simple and 
honorable purpose of carrying’ out the 
law.” 

The main provisions of the code estab- 
lish a 40-hour work week except for fore- 
men, superintendents, managers, salesmen 
and Officials. It provides also that during 
the rush of the planting season employes 
may exceed this maximum up to 60 hours 
a week, but shall not exceed an average of 
40 hours over any four-month period. 
Minimum rates of pay are fixed in the 
| code at 35 cents an hour in the northern 
area, 25 cents in the southern area, 35 
cents in the midwest, 40 cents on the Pa- 
cific Coast and 20 cents in Puerto Rico. 

The right of collective bargaining is 
recognized and child labor is eliminated. 


Undergarments Code 

A hearing on a code for the manufac- 
turers of undergarments was held Sept. 
5 before Deputy Administrator E. D. How- 
ard. The code calls for a 40-hour week 
and a minimum wage of $13 a week. 

Aaron H. Rashpa, accountant employed 
|to survey the industry, said the cotton 
| textile code had increased silk manufac- 
turing costs from 60 to 65 per cent, and 
| cotton manufacturing cost from 100 to 
| 110 per cent. Labor costs, he said, had 
been raised 71 per cent, indicating that 
the rise in wages may not have kept pace 
with other factors. Rashpa said there 
were approximately 30,000 workers in the 
industry 

Sam Schneirson estimated that the in- 
| dustry will increase employment by nearly 
18 per cent under code operations. 


Hearing of Glove Makers 

Deputy Administrator Lindsay Rogers 
presided Sept. 6, over a hearing on a code 
for the manufacturers of leather and 
| woolen Knit gloves, and heard testimony 
Sept. 7, on a code for the cotton cloth 
glove industry. 

The leather and woolen knit glove in- 
dustry has approximately 14,000 employes 
working in its 189 plants, most of them 
located in Fulton County, N. Y. 

Home work is prevalent to an unusual 
degree in this industry, according to Albert 
Aaron, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Leather Glove Manufacturers, 
| who said that 56 per cent of production 
takes place outside the factories. The code 
proposes a gradual adjustment whereby 
manufacturers must within 18 months re- 
duce this home work to 50 per cent of 
production. Mr. Aaron said this was the 
best the industry could do toward elimi- 
nating home work without causing undue 
hardship and expense. 

Cotton Glove Industry 

Most of the cotton cloth glove industry 
is centralized in Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, according to T. S. Jeffries, commis- 
sioner for the industry’s code committee, 
because most cotton gloves are used by 
agricultural labor in the corn belt. 





Appointments Announced 
In the Diplomatic Service 


Hal H. Sevier, of Texas, was appointed 
by President Roosevelt Sept. 6, to be Am- 
bassador to Chile. 

The President Sept. 7 named Bert Fish, 
of Florida, to be Minister to Egypt. 

Announcement also was made Sept. 6 of 
the appointment of the following Minis- 
ters: James Marion Baker, of South Caro- 
lina, to Siam; Frederick A. Sterling, of 
Texas, to Bulgaria; Post Wheeler, of 
Washington, to Albania; Fay A. des 
Portes, of South Carolina, to Bolivia; John 
Van A. MacMurray, of Maryland, to Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Leslie A. 
MacLeod, of Massachusetts, was 
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Rising Price af Oil “al Effect 
On Pocketbook of the Consumer 


Code for Industry Expected to Raise Cost of 
Motor Fuel From One to Three Cents 
A _A Gallon 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


15,000,000,000 gallons a year. A l-cent in- 


crease in the price the consumer pays for 


to the 
A 2-cent 


gasoline would increase the cost 
consumers by about $150.000,000 
increase would mean $300,000.000 addi- 
tional cost to consumers of gasoline, and a 
3-cent increase would mean an added cost 
of $450,000,.000. 
State Taxes Vary 

The taxes are being paid on it anyway 
and they stand. The Federal tax or gaso- 
line is 1's centsa gallon. The average State 
tax is 3°, cents a gallon, which is super- 
imposed on the Federal tax. But ‘nany 
of the States have much higher taxes than 
this average. The combined Federal and 


State tax in Tennessee is 81, cents 
The State tax on gasoline in Louisiana 
is 5 cents, besides the Federal tax, but 


there also is a parish tax of 1 cent a gal- 
lon, the total being 7'2 cents. The lowest 
State tax on gasoline is 2 cents a gallon, 
in Missouri, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and the District of Columbia 

Information in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment shows that in the States where 
there is the largest consumption of gaso- 
line the State taxes are usually low. For 
example, New York and California, two of 
the heaviest consumers each with a con- 
sumption in excess of 100,000,000 gallons 
a month, have State taxes of 3 cents a 
gallon. Pennsylvania, using about 90,000,- 
000 gallons a month, has a 3-cent State 
tax; Illinois, 80,000,000 gallons, 3 cents; 
Texas, 60,000,000 gallons, 4 cents; Ohio, 
about 70,000,000 gallons, 4 cents; Michigan, 
a great automobile manufacturing State, 
60,000,000 gallons, 3 cents; and New Jersey, 
60,000,000 gallons, 3 cents. Government 
officials say there are no other States that 
consume as much as 50,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline a month. 

Prices Now Low 

Views expressed by Government officials 
were that, while it is not impossible that 
the advance in gasoline to the consumer 
may be as high as 3 cents, it is not likely 
to come about soon, if at all. They point 
out, however, that pre-code prices paid by 
consumers for gasoline were very much 


below what they were ten years ago. 
At the thousands of gasoline service 
stations, the operators who actually put 
the gas into automobiles get about 2's 
cents a gallon 
The lowest retail gasoline price in 50 of 


the largest cities in the United States 10 
years ago, in 1923, was 16.4 cents and the 
highest price was 24.09. Teh lowest retail 
price of gasoline ever reached during the 
10-year period 1920-1930 was 15.12 cents. 
The highest in the same 10-year period— 
all in the largest 50 cities of the country— 
was in 1920, when it was as high as 31.9 
cents per gallon in places. The highest 
price at the close of the 10-year period, in 
1930, vas 17.3 cents per gallon. Thus the 
figures trom Government sources show 
that the retail prices have gone to much 
lower levels now than in the past. 
Production Quotas Fixed 
Administrator Ickes on Sept. 2 made 
public an order, approved by President 
Roosevelt Aug. 19, fixing 2,049,700 barrels 
as the current etsimate of required daily 
production of crude oil to balance con- 
sumer demand for petroleunf products. He 
allotted this fixed maximum among the 
effective Sept. 8, 


States. This allocation, 
1933, at 7 a. m., is made by the Adminis- 
trator as follows: 

Arkansas, 29,000; California, 480,000; 
Kansas, 112,000; Louisiana, 70,000; Texas, 
975,200; Oklahoma, 540,0000; New Mexico, 
41.400; Rocky Mountain States, 38,900; 
Appalachian States, 94,200; Michigan, 
30,000. Total 2,409,700 

The Texas Railroad Commission, after 


asking Secretary Ickes to delay the ef- 
fective date of the order fixing maximum 
production in that State, agreed to a sug- 
gestion by Mr. Ickes and issued a tem- 
porary emergency order, effective at the 
Same time as the Federal order and fix- 
ing the same allowable producticn 

The Texas Commission had pointed out 
that the State law requires 10 days’ no- 
tice of hearing on proration of oil pro- 
duction, and the extension of time was 
sought to permit this notice and the 
hearing of testimony in support of a 
State order limiting total production in 
the State and allocating it among the 
various fields. This hearing will be held 
in Texas on Sept. 16. : 

On Sept. 8, after the allocations had 
gone into effect, Secretary Ickes made this 
statement: 

“Oil production allocations went into 
effect today with every major producer 
officially pledged to full support and in full 
agreement, so far as I am advised, to con- 


tinue complete cooperation with the oil 
administration. 

“While the code contains some pro- 
visions on which there has been a di-| 
vergence of views within the industry, the 
public pledges of the companies indicate 
that these differences will not be reflected | 
in failure of any company to conform with | 
the provisions of the code.” 

Production of crude petroleum in the 
calendar year 1932 totaled 781,845,000 bar- 
rels, according to Government figures. 
This is by States as follows (in thousands 
of barrels, of 42 United States gallons| 
standard): 

Arkansas, 11,907,000. 

California: Kettleman Hills, 21,961,000; 
Long Beach, 27,436,000; Santa Fe Springs, 
22,538,000; Rest of State, 106,198,000; Total 
California, 178,128,000. | 

Colorado, 1,177,000; Illinois, 4,661,000. 

Indiana: Southwestern, 776,000; North- 
eastern, 28,000 total Indiana, 804,000. 

Kansas, 34,300,000; Kentucky, 6,264,000. 

Louisiana: Gulf coast, 11,355,000; Rest 
of State, 10,123,000; total Louisiana, 21,- 
478,000 

Michigan, 
New Mexico, 12,511,000; 
000 

Ohio: 
Northwestern, 
597,000. 

Oklahoma: 
Seminole, 42,983,000; 


6,729,000; Montana, 2,449,000; 
New York, 3,501,- 
3,532,000; 
Ohio, 4,- 


Central and Eastern, 
1,065,000; total 


Oklahoma City, oreage od 
Rest of State, 176,- 


714,000; total Oklahoma, 152,621,000. 
Pennsylvania, 12,403,000; Tennessee, | 

5,000. | 
Texas: Gulf coast, 41,791,000; West | 


Texas, 63,542,000; East Texas, 120,158,000; 
Rest of State, 85,578,000; total Texas, 311,-| 
069,000. 

West Virginia, 3,882,000 | 

Wyoming: Salt Creek, 8,006,000; Rest of | 
State, 5,353,000; State total, 13,359,000. 

Price Control Possible 

There is nothing in the code that would 
specifically guarantee a price to the con- 
sumer, but the broad powers given the 
President under the general provisions of 
the code are such that should prices get 
out of line the President could immediately 
step in and control the situation, accord- 
ing to Government advisers. 

They added that the plan appears to be 
to apply the production rules of the code 
gradually, as the most serious question ap- 
pears to be balancing of supply with de- 
mand and the pro-rationing or allotment 
of production to the various States. 

The code is to be in effect for two years. 


Press Advice Asked 


On Prohibition News 








Attorney General Heeds Pro-, 
tests Against Publicity Embargo | 


| 
The question of what publicity prohibi- 
tion activities should receive is being 
worked out by Attorney General Homer S. 
Cummings and an advisory committee of 
newspapermen 
Action by the Attorney General followed 
the issuance on Aug. 18 of a circular for- | 
bidding prohibition agents and employes 
everywhere from furnishing “to the press | 
either directly or indirectly any informa- 
tion whatsoever.” 
The circular was 
Hurley, assistant director 


signed by John S.| 
of the eae 


lof Investigation in charge of prohibition. 


It was approved by J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 


rector of the Division 

Agreeing that the order was too strict 
when protests were filed with him, the | 
Attorney General took the question under 
advisement with hatencehctoindie 


Banking Investigation 


To be Resumed Oct. 3. 


The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency will meet Oct. 3 to resume hear- 
ings in its investigation of practices with 
respect to buying and selling of securities 
and collateral matters 

Chairman Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
stated Sept. 8 he expects to confer with 
Ferdinand Pecora, the Committee counsel, 
for several days prior to the resumption 
of the hearings. 

The Committee, he added, will carry 
out its plan to go into the subject of for- 
eign securities in private banks, will have 
witnesses from Dillon, Reed & Company 
and the Chase Securities Corporation, 
and will examine representatives of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 





Progress of Industrial Codes 











Rous codes of fair competition were approved by President Roosevelt during 


hearing dates for many other codes, and made public its approval of President's 
numerous other industries. 


the past week. The National Recovery 
Reemployment Agreements for 
fected are as follows: 
Codes Approved 
Motion Picture Laboratory....Sept. 8 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe.. ; ... Sept. 8 
Wall Paper Manufacturing. .. Sept. 8 
Leather Sept. 8 
Hearings Scheduled 
Agrictultural Implement Sept. 20 
American Paper & Pulp Sept. 14 
Asphalt Shingle and Roofing 
Industry ; var Sept. 21 
Boot & Shoe Manufacturing 
Industry Sept. 12 
Can Manufacturers Sept. 20 
Cap & Closure Industry and 
Crown Mfg. Industry Sept. 15 
Cement Industry Sept. 15 
Chemical Mig. Industry .. Sept. 13 
Commercial] Printing, Publish- 
ing-Printing, and Printing 
Industry (Including Graphic 
Arts) eee sees . Sept. 18 
Hotel Industry ......... . Sept. 25 
Marking Devices . Sept. 14 
Men's Neckwear Industry Sept. 14 
Millinery & Dress Trimming 
Industry : . Sept. 13 
Motion Picture Industry .. Sept. 12 
Motion Picture and Theater 
Supply and Equipment Deal- 
ers Sept. 25 
Motor Vehicle Retailing Sept. 18 
Newspapers . Sept. 22 
Paperboard Mfg. Industry Sept. 14 
Periodica] Publishing Sept. 21 
Plastering Industry Sept. 18 
Radio Broadcasting Industry Sept. 20 
Road Machinery Manu/factur- 


Administration also announced 


The industries af- 


ing Industry . Sept. 11 } 
Rock Crusher Manufacturing 
er re eer Sept. 12 || 
Saddlery Mfg. Industry . Sept. 19 | 
Schiffli & Hand Machine Em- | 
broidery Industry ....-Sept. 12 | 
Silk Textile Industry ......... Sept. 12 || 
Umbrella Industry ....... . Sept. 11 || 


Agreements Approved 


Brewing nd Nala aus iG SSR Ae eed Sept. 8 
Caseine Plastics Manufacturers 

and Fabricators . vcnesneseeh S 
Cigar Manufacturing Sept. 2 
Coffee eed aeuas Sept. 8 
Corn Oil Packing Sept. 6 
Corn Starch Packing .- Sept. 6 || 
Corn Syrup Packing and Mix- 

BE ct RCUREREEHED O06 KGa DROS Sept 6 
Feldspar "Grinding oeses Sept. 8 | 
Gummed Label and Embossed 

UE. aeseiadededseesiesatewnd Sept. 8 
CUI. iv vaccececesvevancuas Sept. 8 
Hat Manuf acturing | 6iaeseed Sept. 8 
Insurance Agents ... Sept. 8 
Meat Packing and Allied Prod- 

ucts Machinery ..... ..Sept 8 


Millinery and Dress Trimming 





Braids and Textiles Industry Sept. 6 || 
Olives, Imported Green .. Sept. 8 
Photo Finishing Sept 21) 
Quicksilver . Sept. 8 ]/ 
Soap and Glvcerine ......... Sept. 2 
aa Sept. 6 ]/ 
Stationery bea tASe RS CASS OE Sept. 8 | 
Structural Clay Products -Sept. 2 
Wadding Sept 2 
Waste Material Sept. 2 ]] 
Water Well Drillers Sept. 8 || 
Wood Preserving Sept. 2 |] 

| 








| Comptrollér of the Currency, 





Policy Is Clarified |FARM PRODUCTION. CONTROL 
On Bank Openings EXTENDED TO VARIOUS CROPS 


Comptroller of the Currency 
Gives the Reasons for 
Procedure 





An explanation of the procedure which 
the Federal Government has followed in 
reopening closed banks was made by the 
4. F %. 
O'Connor, in a statement issued Sept. 11 
in response to questions submitted to him 
by a New York newspaper. 

Mr. O'Connor explained the selection 
of former bank officials as conservators, 
the plans of reorganization of liquidation 
followed, the keeping secret of lists of 
depositors and depiors in a bank and the 
failure to make early estimates of the 


return depositors may expect. 


In defending the policy of retaining for- 
mer bank officials as conservators - in 
many places, the Comptroller pointed out 
|that the former management was not 
| thereby left in control. He explained that 
the selection of a conservator transferred 
the control of the bank to the Comp- 


| troller's office. 


Telling why the so-called “Spokane 
plan” of liquidation was followed in some 
banks and why the waiver plan of reor- 
ganization was adopted for others, Mr. 


| O'Connor said that liquidation was chosen | 


only when there was no hope of reorgan- 
izing the existing bank. 


Reroganization and strengthening of 


banks is proceeding with the purchase of | 


preferred stock by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. During the past week 


; the Corporation made the following pur- 


chases: The Citizens National Bank of 
Petersburg, Va., $200,000; the First Na- 
tional Bank of Henrietta, Tex., $25,000; 
the First National Bank in Greenville, 
| Oxford, N. C., $50,000; the Jackson Na- | 
| tional Bank of Jackson, Ga., $25,000; the | 
First National Bank in Jasonville, Ind., 
$25,000. 








The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 


a pushed forward aggressively dur- 


ing the past week as it sought to bring 
more marketing 
agreements and processing taxes. These 
| are the means provided by Congress 1o 
get farm prices higher. 

Steps taken included the following: 

A processing tax on flue-cured tobacco 
|} to raise $10,000,000, avhich then would be 
used to pay a bounty to producers in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Virginia who agree to reduce their 
acreage. The tax takes effect Oct. 1 

Proposed Marketing Agreement 

Formulation of marketing agreements 
for perishable fruits, vegetables, nut 
crops, beans, potatoes, poultry and eggs. 
These agreements are to be based on pro- 
ration of production among States, and 
those proration agreements then are en- 
forced by licensing provisions of the Mar- 
keting Act. Because commodities affected 
are not “basic agricultural commodities” 
under the Adjustment Act, they cannot be 
given bounties under processing taxes. 
| An agreement was signed Sept. 8 for a 
marketing plan for the dry skim milk in- 
dustry, to go into effect in 10 days. This 
will affect many creameries and milk 
companies 

Rice Agreement Under Way 

A marketing agreement for rice is in 
process of formulation 

Walnut growers of 
ington, and Oregon sought 
through a marketing agreement, 
on which was set for Sept. 12. 

Hearing was held on a marketing agree- 
with- 


commodities under 


California, Wash- 
Stabilization 
hearing 


;ment for the citrus fruit industry, 
| Out opposition developing. 

An order to show cause why its license 
to do business should not be revoked was 
| issued by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
}one California cling peach canner. This 
|industry was the first of the fruit indus- 
tries to come under a marketing agree- 
ment and the present move is the first 


attempt to enforce that agreement against | 


| Violators. The company affected was re- 


ported to have refused to make payments 
into the fund provided to purchase sur- 


plus peaches, and also refused to open its 


books. 
Apply Processing Taxes 

The week also brought developments on 
the processing taxes 

Meetings were held in the South to con- 
sider a new acreage reduction plan for 
cotton to apply to the next two years. 
Sentiment of planters is being sounded 
out on that score. 

In the wheat territory, the drive con- 
tinued to sign up wheat growers to con- 


' tracts providing for a 15 per cent acre- 


age reduction on the next crop. This move 
is going more slowly than the campaign 
for crop destruction in the South earlier 
this year. Many thousand contracts have 
been signed, however. 
Restricted Purchase of Pigs 

The effort to attract pigs and sows to 
market by giving a processing tax bounty 
has had differing results. Pigs have come 
in such numbers that their marketing 
has had to be restricted. At the same 
time very few sows about to farrow have 
been offered by farmers. 

This caused Secretary Wallace to say: 

“Many farmers are holding back bred 
sOws, not because they feel that the bonus 
is insufficient, but because they have been 
carried away by hopes that the seie of 
pigs alone will achieve the results we had 
hoped for in this campaign. These are 
false hopes and constitute a serious denial 
of facts in the present hog situation.’ 





Cold Storage Holdings 
Of Fish Products Decline 


Cold storage holdings of fishery 
ucts in the United States on Aug. 15 were 
13 per cent less than a year ago and 30 
per cent under the five-year average, ac- 
cording to the Commerce Department's 
Bureau of Fisheries. 

Holdings on Aug. 15 amounted to 44,- 
849,693 pounds, compared with 51,581,355 


prod- | 





The he NRA Dispute 


Over Policies on 
U nionizing Labor 





Mr. Cates Presents Views in 
Favor of Organization of 
Workers Vertically in 
Each Industry 


When Dudley Cates, of Chicago, resigned 
Sept. 1 as assistant administrator for in- 
dustry under the Recovery Act. he and 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, National Recovery 
Administrator, engaged in an exchange of 
viewpoints toward labor. (This exchange 


was carried in the issue of Aug. 26 to 
Sept. 2) 
The assistant administrator, before re- 


had urged upon General Johnson 
edoption of a policy favoring the “verti- 
cal” type of labor union, which would in- 
clude all labor elements of the industry, 
and have representation on its manage- 
ment committee, rather than the old type 
of craft union, with outside control 


Law Held to Control 
General Johnson replied that while he 
and others were favorable to this new type 


Signing, 


of union, the law required that workers 
be given the right to choose the type of 
organization that they favored. He con- 


sidered the law as a mandate to be en- 
forced, 
Later Mr. Cates issued another state- 


ment, which follows 
“Two months ago I told General Johnson 
and Secretary Perkins that if it was the 


pounds on Aug. 15, 1932, and the five- 


} year average of 63,816,000 pounds 


During the 30 days ended Aug. 15, 14,- 
472,087 pounds of fishery products were 
frozen, compared with 12,968,603 pounds 
frozen in the corresponding period of 1932. 








of the Administration to 
compel the unionization of industry 
throughout America, there was, of course, 
no argument. But if unionization of all 
industry was to result by inadvertence, I 
said I believed it would be a failure of 
Statecraft 

“In the letter to which General Johnson 
refers in his statement today I said to 
him 

‘‘NRA 
the light 
Section 1 of the 


decided policy 


should administer Section 7 in 
of the declaration of policy in 
Act, namely, so that it 
Shall in fact “induce and maintain united 
action of labor and management under 
adequate Government sanction and super- 
vision.” The American Federation of La- 
bor seeks to force unionization thioughout 
industry and persists in misrepresenting 
the NIRA, both here and in the field, to 
achieve that end. Forced unionization will 
not lead to united action, but to strikes, 
violence, and maybe civil war. Their pro- 
gram ought to be stopped. and I have done 
my best at every chance to stop it’ 
“What I have opposed is forced union- 
ization, namely, by intimidation, violence 
or misrepresentation of the law. Men 
are being falsely told that they must 
join a union and in many cases are being 
threatened or attacked if they do not. 
“The source of these methods is here 
in Washington and I have long urged 
upon General Johnson the importance of 


dealing with it, to the end that the 
major purposes of the NRA, which is 
putting men back to work at wages ap- 
proved as fair by the NRA, may be 
achieved 

“General Johnson is a_ conscientious 


and high-minded public official) and ob- 
viously believes that there is no way to 
meet the realities of this situation by the 
powers that lie within his administrative 
discretion. I disagree with him because 
I believe that Section 7 of the Act pro- 
viding for collective bargaining should be 
interpreted and administered in the light 
of the declaration of policy in Section 1, 
which clearly calls for united action of 
labor and management 

“General Johnson's statement that he 
is carrying out a decided policy of the 
President closes the discussion as far as 
I am concerned. Had I known this to 
be the case I would never have ventured 
an opinion on the subject.” 
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Always firm and fully packed 


ANOTHER 





—always mild and smooth 


One thing you can always 
be sure of —the Lucky Strike 
you buy today is identically 
the same in quality, in mild- 
ness, as the Lucky Strike 
you buy at any future time, 
The 


—every step in the making 


anywhere. reason is 


of a Lucky Strike is a step 
towards uniformity. There 
are over 60 precision in- 
struments for this purpose. 
That’s why every Lucky 
Strike is so firm, so fully 
packed —no loose ends... 
always mild and smooth. 


ALWAYS the finest tohaccos 
ALWAYS the > finest workmanship 
Atways Luchies please! 


toasted 


FOR BETTER TASTE—FOR THROAT PROTECTION 


, 
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To Inerease and 
Reduce Planting 








Farmer Can Draw Pay to 
Curtail Crop and Borrow 
To Buy Seed Under the 
Relief Measure 


The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration is busy right now signing contracts 
which will liga t pay 1,000,000 
farmers about § in return for 
their promise to reduce acreage 15 per 
cent for the next crop year 

At the same moment, the Farm Credit 
Administration, under congressional order, 
is loaning money to farmers to buy seed 
so they can add to the acreage of the 
wheat crop that the Adjustment Admin- 
istration is endeavoring to cut down, 

The consumer, footing the bill, thus sees 
one unusual phase of farm relief 

A sample of the way seed loans and 
crop reduction payments cross one another 
is afforded by the Southwest 

There, in the heart of a Winter 
district that normally gives 
large part of its crop, drought 
has cut production sharply. Many farmers | 
were without grain to be used for seed | 
to plant the next crop, and without money | 
or credit with which to buy seed. 

Crop Reduction Payments 

Yet, even with the short Winter wheat 
crop, the Department of Agriculture feels 
that the country has too much wheat. 
Through the Adjustment Administration 
it is seeking to reduce planting for next 
year. It is paying out money that comes 
from the consumer to induce the farmer 
to cut down on production 

While this campaign is going on, a 
farmer, hit by drought, and compelled to 
cut his planting unless Government money 
is available, today can obtain a loan, up 
to $300, from the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

When he gets this money he must agree 
to curtail his acreage by 15 per cent, but 
then along will come an agent of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
and in return for his promise to cut plant- 
ing 15 per cent he will be entitled to re- 
ceive 28 cents a bushel on 54 per cent of 
the average number of bushels of wheat 
he produced over the last five years. 

If he had produced an average of 20 
bushels of wheat on 100 acres during this 
five-year period, he might get a check 
from the Government for a trifle over $300 
This check would be free from attachment 
to pay the loan of $300 obtained to plant 
the wheat that the Government now pays 
him to curtail 

Official Explanation 

The explanation made by the Farm 
Credit Administration is that without the 
Government loan the farmer might lose 
his farm and might become a_ public 
charge or a badly disgruntled citizen. The 
loan is secured by a lien on his crops and 
should be good, the Government figures 

Then, it is emphasized, the farmer. who 
lost his cvops by an Act of God is as much 
entitled to relief as any other disaster suf- 
ferer, and it always has been the policy 
to help those made destitute by disaster, 
either through Government or Red Cross 
assistance. Furthermore, Congress ordered 
the loans made. 

Wheat crop loans are just one phase of 
a policy of production loans that has been 
widely applied in recent years. 














Thus the Farm Credit Administration 
during the present crop season has loaned roa 
$56,631,778.22 to farmers that they might 








“Sacro ie mane wo oom DOnald R. Richberg: A Scientist in the Laboratory of Labor 


farmers who, with Government money or 
credit, planted a crop. Then in July and “ = 
August, another branch of the Govern- , : we: a ; 
or > ‘mer more ern- — | 
nee ba ety eel et ae cae ye Rise of a Lawyer to) now seeking to equalize the pressure of musical comedy which he wrote him- | self. He tells the incident in one of 
the crop which the Government had made ‘ . | all three—so that no one could give or- | self), the cares that infested the day S books: 
possible Gene ‘al Coun e ders—but any two could unite fo resist. | were not sidestepped. And along with “I want you to go back and tell Mr. 
demands of the third—and yet not have books and briefs and “stuffy courtrooms’ Insull,” he said, “that I am not inter- 
Seed Loan Payments For the N R \ the power to impose unfair demands on was a friendly intercourse with the fac- ested in disclaimers of personal re- 
Seed loans totaled over $56,000,000. Now | . ‘ the third. * Self-government was ulty of his Alma Mater that nurtured | sponsibility; that I will not stand any 
benefit payments made to wheat and cot- ‘ ; the real aim—not political government.” the growth of the “scientific approach.” more and if this campaign of terrorism 
ton farmers in return for their promise | 6e SNERAL JOHNSON and I worked This effort, Mr. Richberg explained He wrote articles, verses, the first of | does not stop I will disclose the whole 
to cut down the planting made possible with others on the drafting of then, as he reiterates now in connection several books. | dirty business.” 
in part by this grant of Government! the law. It was and is clearly evident with the NRA policy, must not be con- Like Secretary Ickes, he was caught | The campaign stopped. And in 1920 
money, are expected to total about $230,- | that the whole scheme of self-gov- fused with “socializing’ industry. in the movement that tried to elevate | @ valuation of the Gas Company was 
000,000 ernment in industry would fall to the . ‘ “a mere professor” to the mayoralty. at last secured that saved the people 
Until this year production loans were! ground without labor participation.” {1 Planned I rogram The “silk stocking vote” made Charles of Chicago $2,000,000 a year in gas bills 
made through the Department of Agri- Into these few words is packed the | Back to Prosperity Edward Merriam, ainquestioned au- ; . Meanwhile @ war Was going on. And 
culture and in 1932 by the Reconstruction | tory of a “revolution.” isola: cecil eb iis Shiai te i thority today on political science, an | likewise a political campaign which pre- 
Finance Corporation. : ns ' sis lian = ae ape sebirg A nnoes oll id alderman. But the “professionals” | ceded our entrance a period of “nor- 
At the present time there are outstand- Who is it then, who assumes the au- | only natural that Donald Richberg woulc neatly disposed of him when he tried | malcy” which followed that gave pause 
ing to the extent of $39,220,365.12 loans! thority to speak them : en turn his thoughts toward supstituting | to be mayor. In the attempt Donald | to such progressives who were left in 
made during the period from 1931 to 1932) What ar¢ ne agree And what do | some planned attempt for a mere mud- | Richberg made a “sacrifice hit” as | the battered ranks. 
inclusive. Those loans have not yet been| they mean? What is, beyond the sound- — qling back from the depression, and SO | candidate for State's Attorney on the Although Mr. Richberg wrote the plat- 
collected 


ing phrases, “self-government in in- | we find him in Washington as early | pyogressive slate. That was his first | form of the Progressive Convention that 
During 1932 seed loans totaled $64,204,- 
503 and there are outstanding and uncol- To answer the fit 


dustry?” as December working with the men who | step on the way of Progressivism which | waited in vain for its old leader to ac- 
t question first, the | finally evolved the National Industrial | was to carry him into the heart of the | cept the nomination, he called it later 
lected $42.208.624 of this amount. Collec-| speaker is Donald Randall Richberg, | Recovery Act He had already been movement, the confidence of Theodore “the funeral oration of Roosevelt 
tions are proceeding as the present crop| General Counsel of the National Re- — = —— oo the then Presi- | Roosevelt and his followers. | Progressivism.” His heart was with “T. 
gets ready for market covery Administration, described in the | dential Candidate Roosevelt to advise on In 1912 when the Bull Moose sounded R.” but he never shared the latter's un- 
Production control, instead of loans for{ Words of a writer for a most restrained | campaign policies touching the railroads | jts clarion call he was in the front rank, | favorable attitude toward Woodrow Wil- 
more production, now is the basic policy,| @Nd conservative journal, “one of the and the steps were logical that took him | and he fought for the cause devotedly, | son. In fact he came to feel that it was 
although wheat loans are still going on| most important men in the United into the confidences of the builders of if, as he admits, emotionally. the torch that “T. R.” had lighted that 
under congressional order. States.” the Recovery program when it was put However, he gave more than emotion | President Wilson was trying to carry on. 
Hie s . To answer the second question, to into operation and to the position of its to this dramatic experiment, thus be- He had learned to differentiate be- 
The Profits on Cotton identify rank and title, to examine the general counsel ginning a long series of donations, paid tween principles and methods. He had 
The Adjustment Administration esti-| spurs and the scars won in battle, to So much for “self-government in in- in the coin of his professional services, proved to himself that in practical pol- 
mates that cotton producers this season; judge their merit, a rapid and a stirring dustry” as the Nation faces it today. to this and other causes which he has itics as well as in political science, in- 
will have $246,000,000 more income than} picture, even a motion picture, must be Now for the “cut back” which reveals the espoused. telligence and not emotion must rule. 
they would have had if the production! witnessed. For in this drama there are qualifications of the man whose job is E Fi | And all the time he was learning in his 
control plan had not been put into effect. | few “stills,” each flash follows in sequitor | Interpreting it inters Fight to Force } unceasing daily toil more perplexing 
Said officials of the Adjustment Admin-| the one before it. It is a steadily flow- As in the case of so many of the others Lower Prices for Gas | things about “democracy.” 
istration ing story of consistent plot and crystal- now associated with him in the NRA, | “Set ER Sr e® ie In his practice he saw the methods of 
“It is recognized that an acute surplus | lizing development. Donald Richberg is a product of the new e was made chairman of the Illinois | certain businesses which amassed mil- 
problem still exists and that excessive order that questioned the old at the Progressive Service Board and then was | jions in the war with what he describes 
supplies must be worked down to more; Story Behind Passage turn of the century. Like them, he is aened to take over the National Legis- as “lying and evasion of the laws.” He 
normal proportions before adequate cotton ; Of Rail Labor Act Without scars of an early struggle for, — macerence Bureau. This forced found it hard to reconcile these things 
prices will be likely. So the plans are go- J born in Tennessee of old American um to sacrifice his practice and move | with the democracy that the nation was 
ing forward to submit another control pro- But let’s look at the back of the book | stock, he grew up in Chicago where his | ‘0 New York. His contacts with “T. R. fighting for and which he had to talk 
gram to producers as rapidly as it can! and see about this “self-government in | father was a successful lawyer. He | 8'¢W more intimate, His regard for him | snout in his Liberty Loan speeches. He 
be devised and the necessary preliminaries! industry” before ‘ve cut back. The credits his college associations at the and his admiration grew. These feel- saw these businesses rise and fall. killed 
accomplished. chapter we open; like most of the others, University of Chicago where he took ings were reciprocated. But already the by cut-throat competition and unwise 
“Had the potential crop of 16,500,000, is one of works as well as faith, It be- his Bachelor of Arts in 1901 with many men” of the Progressive party management. The war ended for him 
bales been harvested, producers would have| gins with the story of the passage of “planting seeds” that lay fallow for were developing “many minds.” The in bitter mourning. Theodore Roose- 
realized ruinous prices. the Railway Labor Act in 1926. The some time but sprouted later. Service Bureau was abolished, to be vet nis friend, had died 
‘ language of this Act was drafted calmly He learned to respect the men of substituted for a more “practical” or- ‘ ¥ Sees 
Potential Income and harmoniously by Colonel Alfred P science and letters and their method %&Nization and Mr. Richberg found him- Attracted Into Field 
“Based on 5.5 cent cotton, the gross in- | Thom, as counsel for the railroads, and of approach—President Harper, founder self back in Chicago a poorer and a Of Lat Problems 
come from the potential 16,500,000 bale’ Donald R. Richberg, as counsel for the of the new University, the great sci- wiser man, but by no means a cynical aoor rroovems 
crop would have been $454,000,000. The unions. entists Milliken and Michelson, Henry one. But the new era of post-war pros- 
gross income from the present prospective This calm and this harmony were pos- Gale. Professors Tufts in ethics and At home he found plenty to do. He perity with conservatism safely in the 
crop, after 10,304,000 acres have been taken | sible because the loss of millions of dol- Angell in psychology. At Harvard sim- jumped into local politics but was de- saddle, was only a challenge to men, 
out of cotton production, is estimated to’ lars, bloodshed, and futile attempts at ilar influences taught him to read the feated for Judge of the Circuit Court. who, like Donald Richberg, instead of 
be exactly $100,000,000 more than the in- public regulation had made all the par- deeper legal philosophy ‘between the That date, he says, “marked the end of doffing their progressive armor for more 
come from the full crop at 5.5 cents per tisans in the the transportation industry lines of his Blackstone under such men youth He had a hard struggle for comfortable garments, had merely tight- 
pound humble. By the cruel trial and erro as Ames, Gray, Beale and Williston existence and then by a freak of po- ened their belts. We have already de- 
This calculation is based upon the pres- method they had at last come to listen This philosophy was to make the law litical fate, he became Special Attorney scribed his jousts with Samuel Insull in 
ent farm price of cotton of around 9 cents. to the folk long scorned as “academic his servant rather than his master for the city to fight the Gas Company. Chicago. One tilt led to another. As- 
per pound, which, on 12,300,000 bales, yields | theorists Here Mr. Insull entered the picture as sociation with Glenn Plumb in the Chi- 
a gross income of $554,000,000. Added to To write it was one thing. To win its His Participation he had in the career of Secretary Ickes. | cago-Gas fight drew Mr. Richoerg into 
this is the estimated cash payments of | passage was another. But, after a long In Political Move nt This battled waged on, despite chang- the field of Labor. 
$110,000.000 and potential profits on Gov-, and bitter battle, it was passed and, ac- n Fotitical Novements ing vicissitudes from 1915 to 1927 with Here was plenty of opportunity for 
ernment-held cotton which have been| cording to Coauthor Richberg, with it When the 23-year-old lawyer entered his opponents using all tactics possible the scientific method but little chance 
optioned to the producer at 6 cents per, “began a new and vitally important ex- into practice in partnership with his to stop this young man who would not for its success at first. As counsel for 
pound. On the basis of present market | periment in social cooperation.” father he received his baptism of po- be stopped. He tells how his life was the striking railway shopmen Mr. Rich- 
prices, these profits would approximate Note the word “experimentation.” We litical fire immediately. The firm, be- made miserable by constant shadowing berg found himself on familiar ground 
$36,000,000 shall hear it again, for it is the keynote sides its other clients, represented the by detectives, attempts to “frame” him as far as the attack went. 
approaches City Treasurer and the Board of As- nto bribery and lure him into black- Then came the agitation over railroad 
12,300,000-bale cotton crop this year is esti- the principle of “self-government in in- c And Chicago in 1924, : tel mail. It was commonly believed that valuation and the long fight of the Na- 
mated at around $700,000.000. of $246,.000.- i upon wh« ndness the whole ffered ample opport his life was in danger. Friends in the tional Conference on Valuation. Here 
000 more than would have been receiv structure of the i fall to the al lucation as we 1 ed police told him he was in danger of was a good old campaign issue of other 
if the potential crop had Tig own expla- 1 for li ing “rubbed out days finally grown respectable and 
and sold at 5.5 cer per pound t is al on of th tailwa define our H 1 t hi f I At last. driven to desperation, he worthy of recognition by no less a 
greater than the income from t usl i jays gathered his evidence carefully and went than the highest tribunal of the 
crop, which was $431,000,000 “Employer force mploye force, polit- He its t Ithough h igl to one of Samuel Insull’s lawyers, tell- When the O'Fallon case, “the grea 


“So the income to the South from its of the attitude in which he 


ical force, had all been tried. We were full of music (including an amateur | ing him that he would lift the lid him- | Devi 


‘*s Theories and 
Then Puts Them in 
Practice 


lawsuit in history” reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States, we see writ- 
ten opposite the name of Donald R 
Richberg on the program of this legal 
drama, the trange words, “amicus 
curiae” or “friend of the court”—a new 
role. Unique, too, was the method of 
his casting, for the Senate suggested 
him for the part by formal resolution. 
He was, as the newspapers said, “at- 
torney for the people 

His comment on this important chap- 
ter in legal and economic history is in- 
teresting. He remarks that when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission made 
this ruling which the Supreme Court 
was to pass upon three years later, he, 
as Counsel for the National Conference 
on Valuation found himself represent- 
ing “the only party to ‘the greatest law- 
suit in history’ who was supporting the 
public tribunal in its judgment that the 
public should not be compelled to pay 
interest on more than ten billion dol- 
lars for no value received.” 

Amicus in need, is amicus, indeed! 
Since 1926 Donald Richberg has been 
counsel for the Railway Executives As- 
sociation, but his activities have covered 
a wide range of activities in the field 
of “democracy in industry” beside the 
Railway Act to which we have alluded 
But long before that he had been care- 
fully sorting the grain from the chaff 
of industrial progress and he had an 
nounced his findings in so far as they 
relate to Government in these words: 

“At least the ‘progressive’ leadership 
of the future politics must be willing 
to move with, and unwilling to move 
without, a well-established consensus of 
a scientific course of experimentation 

And so again we meet the word ex- 
perimentation. Today, then, it is fair 
to say, that he has found a laboratory 
worthy of the experiment. And he is 
all absorbed within its confines though 
meetings and conferences hurry him 
away to far corners for “the good of 
the service. 

Last May he opened an office in a 
uiet building in Washington but his 
partner seldom sees him. His golf 
clubs that still break the eighties f 

young man of 52 hav t cau 
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or 
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Sales of Radios in Cuba 
Feel Effects of Taxation 


Government taxation of radio sets in 
Cuba is having a noticeable effect on im- 
Jorts, according to advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache H. H. Tewksbury, at 
Havana : 

Total imports into the Republic, during 

first half nts out 
pared to 
period of 


ely pe! 





sals 
Considered at 


N.R. A. Hearings 


Representatives of Industry 
And Labor Discuss Terms 
Of Proposed Fair Com- 
petition Agreements 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
period. This is an increase of five hours 
per week in the maximum originally pro- 
posed 


Electrical Contractors 
The last of the’ supplemental codes of 
the construction indu to be taken up 
Sept. 7 was that submitted by L. E. Mayer, 
president of the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association and chairman of that 
group’s code committee 

Mr. Mayer said that in many localities 
lectrical workers, in keeping with eco- 
nomic factors, had never received more 
than 50 cents per hour Therefore he 
ight the proposed minimum of 60 
a reasonable one, declaring it would 
represent an increase of more than 25 per 

ent over 1929 wages on the average 
D. W. Tracey, president of the Intere 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Worke 
ers, stated that his organization, follow- 
ing conferences with the contractors, had 


| agreed to withdraw the code it had filed, 


and would submit suggested amendments, 
The hearing was continued Sept. 8, 
when Charles L. Reed, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
read a statement opposing certain pro- 
visions of the code. 
Mr. Reed, chiefly criticized the pro- 


| posed minimum wage of 60 cents an hour, 


stating this would provide an annual ine 
come of 810, employment not being cone 
stant. He suggested the substitution of 
the scale of the Public Works Administra- 
tion, which fixes $1.20 an hour for skilled 


labor and 50 cents an hour for unskilled 


labor in the northern zone, $1.10 and 45 
cents in the central zone and $1.10 and 
40 cents in the southern zone. He also 
urged a 30-hour week, which he said is 
needed to absorb any considerable num- 
ber of the approximately 60,000 idle elec- 
trical worker 


Newsprint Industry 
The tariff law entered into the hear- 
ing, Sept. 6, on a code for the newsprint 


|} industry. Discussion at the opening of 


the hearing before Deputy Administrator 
W. W. Pickard centered upon the defini- 
tion of the term “standard newsprint 
paper.” 

The Association of Newsprint Manu- 
facturers, proponents of the code, who 
claimed to represent 100 per cent of pro- 
duction in this country, inserted a pro- 
vision which would define “newsprint” 
along lines set forth in various para- 


jgraphs of the Tariff Acts of 1922 and 


1930, with further provision that “any in- 
terpretation or construction of the words 
‘standard newsprint paper’ as used in 
said Act by any competent administrative 
or judicial authority shall apply to the 
word ‘newsprint’ as used in this code.” 

Representatives of newspaper publishers 
and publishers of periodicals saw in this 
provision an effort on the part of United 
States paper mills to have tariff laws so 
amended as to bring newsprint under cus- 
toms regulations and thus increase these 
publishers’ costs 

Labor also affirmed its willingness to 
stand with the newsprint manufacturers 
of the United States in seeking a duty on 
newsprint paper, which now is admitted 
duty free. 

Objection on the part of labor to the 
wage and hour provisions was voiced by 
R. S. Newham, representing the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, and John 
P. Burke, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp Sulphite Workers. 


Quick Work on Three Codes 

All records for speed in conducting 
code hearings were broken Sept. 5, when 
Deputy Administrator Malcolm Muir cone 
cluded testimony on three codes in a little 
more than an hour and a half. The in- 
dustries affected are Heat-Exchange, 
Pump Manufacturing and Compressed 
Air 

The codes provide a maximum work 
week of 40 hours, with minimum wages 
of 35 cents an hour for those engaged in 
factory production and a minimum of 
$14 for others. 

Steel Casting Industry 

The steel casting industry is showing 
definite improvement under the National 
Recovery program. This was the asser- 
tion of Frederick A. Lorenz, member of 
the board of directors of the Steel Foun- 
ders Society of America, at a hearing, 
Sept. 7, on a code for the industry. Dep- 
uty Administrator H. O. King presided 

Mr. Lorenz said 25,150 workers were 
now on the industry’s pay roll, as come 
pared with 43,000 in the normal year 1926. 
This leaves approximately 18,000 uneme- 
ployed, and Mr. Lorenz said the industry 
would more than absorb that number if 
production returns to even 50 per cent 
of capacity 

At the same time, he said, the minimum 
wages proposed in the code represent an 
nerease of from 12 to 35 per cent above 
present pay This was flatly denied, 
however, by spokesmen for the workers. 

The hours of labor, rates of pay and 
ther conditions of employment provided 
n the code correspond closely to the proe 
visions in the code already approved for 
the kindred iron and steel industry. 
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Providing Work for Millions 


of Idle 


By Changing the Economic System 





The Old Order Having Failed. New Methods 
Are Necessary, Says Head of the 
Recovery Administration 





By GEN. HUGH S. JOHNSON, 
National Recovery Administrator. 


TH,HERE are men—honest, sincere, and unselfish men—who believe that the Presi- 


dent’s Recovery Program is wrong 


is such a delicate mesh of vested rights and established standards that if you sO and asks to have discarded. 


SEPTEMBER 2 TO 


to improve working conditiops for every- 
body and to carry the President's great 
program to a successful outcome, this 
cross-fire of equivocal partisan statements 
and eflorts to obtain more than this gen- 
erous law allows is wholly out of place 
and will be resented by the long-suffering 
people of this country 

When I say that this is a generous law 
I mean that it is generous to both man- 
agement and workers—to the latter it 
gives important rights long sought and 
hitherto denied. To the former jt is not 
too much to say that it offers a way to 
}maintain stability for the future 


| Price Control 
And Price Fixing 
These Codes of Pair Competition in- 


volve no Government intervention in busi- 
ness except to aid business to police it- 


They say that the normal business pattern |sejf, of practices which itself condemns 


What our 


much as touch one .web with a finger tip you may upset conditions you never | few critics overlook is that we have not 


dreamed about. 


They say the system of itseelf is good and that, if you let it alone had one code, that has not been volun- 


long enough everything will be all right, because it always has come out of trouble tarily presented and concurred in by an 
before and can be counted on to do it again . : 
But, just because the law of gravitation says that if you jump out of a balloon anq nearly the whole of American indus- 
you are going to get a bump, that does not mean that you can't use a parachute. In try js now here with codes. 
other words, as I understand the President's idea, it is that, while you cannot repeal 
economic laws by statute, you can influence and guide and even harness them—just 
as Edison harnessed the law of electricity, and also that it is as great a folly to 
sit helpless under economic disaster as it would be to do nothing about an epidemit 


of smallpox. 


We can no longer afford to sit and do nothing about millions upon millions of 


honest people who have been cut off from their livelihood. 


“let them work out their own salvation.’ 


outstripped political progress and taken that salvation completely away. 


economic and political system has failed 
by their own efforts 


+ 
For four years a very large proportion of 


our people have not been able so to live. 
We must substitute for the old safety valve 
of free land and new horizons a new safety 
valve of economic readjustment. There is 
no other alternative to shipwreck, and the 
need for action is upon us. That was why 
the President's Recovery Program was im- 
mediately and unavoidably necessary. 

Nobody can insure success of this pro- 
gram, but it has these merits: It is logical, 
fair, simple, and direct. Nobody can say 
why it won’t work, and if it does it will 
restore to our factories and the men who 
should be employed in them the richest 
market in the world. That is going to 
take time. We cannot feel its real bene- 
fits until next year. 


Too Much Capacity, 
And Lack of Balance 

When we look at industry we find de- 
structively low prices, vast unemployment, 
little business. The trouble there was not 
unlike the trouble in agriculture. Too 
much productive capacity, no balance be- 
tween supply and demand, and—vn top of 
that—not enough distribution of the fruits 
of production to permit workers to buy 
the products of their own toil. Too much 
of the profits of industry went to increase 
productive capacity and too little went to 
provide for its absorption. This resulted 


in the same blight on city markets which | 


had destroyed farm markets and closed 
our factories down. 

What was the real trouble here? It was 
rugged individualism gone crazy. It was 
lack of cooperation. It was a mighty en- 
gine minus a governor 

It needs coordinaiion and control. Six 
million farmers must be given a method 
whereby they can agree not to produce to 
their own ruin. The whole army of in- 


dustry needs a medium to cooperate on : , ; 
. —. } this program by Buying Under the Blue 
And if indus-| on. pls , 


trial groups are to be permitted to com-| 


a common national plan. 


bine with Government partnership to a 
national end, so also must the labor groups 
in each industry be permitted to combine, 
with Government partnership to a com- 
mon end. 

And so, also, must the people themselves 
be permitted to act together to protect 
their own interest in this new alignment. 
That is the very essence of the Recovery 
program—cooperation in all groups with 
Government supervision. If you will keep 
that thought always in mind the plan 
will take on a new meaning to you. 

It has a long-time objective and a short- 
time emergency purpose. The immediate 
purpose is to put as many people as pos- 
sible back to work before the coming Win- 
ter 

Some attempt has 
what little work there was, 
nothing to increase business or 
power. It did not distribute wealth 
distributed poverty 


been made to share 
but that did 
buying 
It 


Universal Action by 
Employers Necesary 

What was needed was both to raise 
wages and to shorten hours. But—n spite 
of what has been said by superficial ob- 
servers—that could not be done unless you 
could get everybody to do it to about the 
same extent at about the same time. Why? 
Because every factory is in com petition, 
and so is every merchant. High wages and 
short hours mean higher costs, and no 
volunteer could live in competition with a 
man who still insists on low wages and 
long hours. Therefore, you had to have a 
way that would reach everybody and let 
them act together. 

It is hard enough to get as many as five 
people to agree to the same thing—let 
alone 5,000,000. You cannot make people 
agree by a penal statute. Agreement is 
concert of action. The one way to get 
that is by leadership and widespread in- 
formation. We happened to wave the 
greatest leadership in modern times in 
the President. That was why there was 
written in the law the authority for in- 
dividuals and associations to agree with 
the President 

The rest of the job was to find 2 way to 
tell all our people about it and to permit 
them to agree—even when there were no 
trade associations and regardless of State 
lines. That was the reason for the Blue 
Eagle. It has been said that he was a 
last-minute invention, and exists outside 
the law. That is wholly in error. He was 
in the plan from the beginning, and it 
could not have been carried out without 
him. He mobilized the employers of the 
United States behind the President and 
permitted the use of the most powerful 
sanction we could invoke—an informed 
and aroused public opinion. 

I think no one will say that the plan has 
not worked. There are faults and errors 
which I shall speak about, but the facts 
remain that practically every employer in 
the country is under the Blue Eagle, that 
people have gone back to work in vast 
swarms, and that those who had work 
are getting better pay. I may gv a step 
further and say that, although this Labor 
Day was the first objective, we shall not 
stop. You cannot stop a movement like 
this—you must carry on to a conclusion. 
It is unfair to the loyal and patriotic men 
who have put up the Blue Eagle to per- 
mit any competitor to refuse to put 
him up. 

We have run into two troubles: First. 
that some employers sign the certificate, 
get the Eagle and then do not’do what 
they have agreed to do. That is unfair to 
their competitors and a fraud on the pub- 
lic. We cannot, in justice, permi! it. The 
second trouble is that, usually because of 
misunderstanding, employes and workers 
do not agree on exactly what has been un- 
dertaken and the painful results in a few 
cases have been strikes and lockouts 

Both of these troubles are largely due to 
ignorance or misreading of the law. It 


We can no longer say 
Economic and mechanical progress have 
Any human 
when people can no longer live under it 


is a duty for use to see to it that everybody 
complies with his agreement, but the first 
step in doing that is to be sure that every 
man knows what his obligations are. 
Will Rely on Force 
Of Public Opinion 

For the next two weeks we shal! conven- 
trate every effort on that. We have thou- 
sands of complaints—we shall go to each 
man complained of to find out the facts 
and explain patiently his obligations. If 
after that there is no compliance we shall 
let the people know. Our first and chief 
reliance is in the force of public opinion 
Due to one or two accidental happenings, 
we know that to take away*the Biue Eagle 
is a more severe penalty than any puny 
fine. It is, we think, enough; but if it 
should prove not to be enough, there are 
plenty of penalties in this law. 

In stating this plan we have been accused 
of inciting a boycott—mostly by employers 


not themselves guiltless of willingness to up to the code or agreement under which | 
Of he got the Blue Eagle—if every consumer | 


employes to the limit 
people are doing is 


exploit their 
course, what 
boycott 

No willing employer who complies with 
this great national purpose can live in 
competition with a chiseler who does not 
This whole idea is based on unanimous 
agreement and action. It is for the bene- 
fit of the American people. It is their 
plan, or it is nothing. It cannot last a 
month if a few unwilling or cheating em- 
ployers are permitted ‘(by advantage of 
lower costs) to ruin the business of their 
willing and honest competitors. 

For this reason the public simply cannot 
tolerate noncompliance with their plan, 
and certainly they cannot by their patron- 
age support enemies of their interest, to 
the destruction of their friends. It is ab- 
solutely essential that consumers support 


not a 


There is no spite in this, and no 
No employer is asked to do 


Eagle. 
unfairness. 


;anything that an overwhelming majority 


of employers have not agreed to do, and 
are doing. Every employer can get the 


|Blue Eagle by a simple process which any- 


one; can follow. 

If there is any just reason for it, he can 
have his agreement modified. It is fair 
throughout, and public disapproval of 
slackers is not one-tenth as severe as pub- 
lic punishment of a draft-evader in time 
of war or public danger. There are na- 
tional perils and emergencies in which in- 
dividual responsibilities multiply, and this 
happens to be one of them 

The only way in which emplovers can 
support higher wages and shorter hours 
is by better business. Unless we have an 
immediate increase in sales it will not be 
fair to ask employers to continue their 
sacrifice. About Sept. 20 we shall begin a 
nation-wide campaign to try to convince 
the people of the need to buy freely, and 
to begin at once—not as a patriotic duty. 
but as a prudent use of money 

While it will be part of our job to see 
to it that prices do not go up one bit 
faster than costs, and to move at once to 
control every case in which they do, that 
does not mean that prices are not abso- 
lutely certain to increase. You cannot do 
what we are doing on every economic front 
without increasing prices. In agriculture 
we are working to abolish the surplus and 
to increase price event to the extent of 
taxing to increase it 

In every line of industry and trade these 
higher wages are operating to increase 
production costs In finance and fiscal 
policy the slightest move toward inflation 
might send prices skyrocketing overnight 
Every force in the country working 
toward increased prices along with in- 
creased wages and employment. In other 
words, things are going to be more valu- 
able than money and at such a time free- 
buying is the part of prudence 


is 


Explains Labor’s Rights 


In Recovery Program 

There is in this country an enormvuus 
latent buying power. Alongside of it is 
an even more enormous latent demand for 
things. Our clothes are shabby, our auto- 
mobiles rattle. our houses are unpainted 
and unrepaired. We need nearly every- 
thing. and for four years we have been 
buying the very starvation minimium 

We were afraid to buy because prices 
have steadily fallen and because we were 
all afraid of losing our jobs—it was the 
thing to do in a downward spiral. But 
it is not the thing to do when everything 
is going the other way. Lower prices—un- 
employment—save. Higher prices—reem- 
ployment—spend. That is good sense and 
good business, and a necessary part of the 
program 

One of the most unfortunate develop- 
ments in the recovery program is the sus- 
picion and conflict that it seems in a few 
cases to have aroused between manage- 
ment and workers. The part of this Ad- 
ministration is to execute this law faith- 
fully and as it came from Congress. 

This law establishes the right of 
workers to organize and to deal with their 
employers through any _ representatives 
whom they may choose. Workers are not 
compelled to do this. They can deal with 
their employers individually if they so 
choose. And whether they are organized 
or not their interests will be protected 
as to maxmum hours and minimum wages 
in every hearing under a code 

That is the meaning and effect of the 
law as this Administration understands it 
Most of the trouble we have seen comes 
from the attempt of employers on the one 
hand or organizations on the other to 
read some different or more favorable in- 
terpretation into the law. We cannot per- 
mit that. We cannot be for or against 
any particular organizauon or any 
ticular partisan view 

This no time 
With the country 
man and woman 


par- 
indu 
crisis and 


making 


for 
at a 


in it 


strife 


every 
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sacrifices 
i 


overwhelming majority of the 


We are asked daily: “Will we permit 
price control?” “Are we concerned with 
profits?” Price control is a primary pur- 
pose. Price fixing is an entirely different 
matter. The aspect of price control varies 
with every industry. In the coal indus- 
try—as in agriculture—price lifting by 
agreement is an absolute necessity, be- 
cause prices are below their proper place 

the general scale and it our busi- 
ness to equalize 
But in spme other cases price repression 
strangly indicated. Qur object to 
erase disparities and to come as nearly 
as possible to a condition where every 
group of our people can exchange the 
products of their toil with all other groups 
;on terms as nearly fair and equal as pos- 
sible. That is the way to recovery and 

(if the ideal could be attained) 


1S 


1s 1s 


industry | 


to the} 


greatest prosperity this country ever knew. | 


There have been so many disappointed 
prophecies in the past four years that we 
early decided not to indulge that habit. 
The curve of business activity usually 
dips sharply in August. We think we 
have at least smoothed out the dip. The 
real test will come in the next few weeks. 

I don’t Know what it will show, but that 
is because I cannot be absolutely certain 
what everybody in this country will do, 
but one thing I do know beyond any per- 
adventure of doubt—if everybody in this 
country will do his part under the Blue 
Eagle—that is, if every employer will live 


will buy “Under the Blue Eagle” and “Buy 
generously and buy now to the very full 
of his present needs.” American business 
and reemployment will show the biggest 
spurt it has known for years and we shall 
be on our way out of this depression be- 
fore snow flies 
The foregoing is a summary of 

an address Sept. 4 before the Illi- 

nois State Federation of Labor at 

Chicago 


America Losing Ground 
In British Apple Marker 


Australian and Canadian apples are 
making inroads in the United States apple 
trade in the British market, according 
to a report from the American Consulate- 
General, London, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce In 1931, the 
United States supplied approximately half 
of aggregate imports of apples into the 
British market; in 1932 the proportion 
had fallen to less than 40 per cent, while 
in the first half of the current year the 
American share amounted to only 21 per 
cent. 


President was announced at the bankers’ 
convention by Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency O'Connor, who becomes an ex 
officio director himself. The third direc- 
tor will be E. G. Bennett, of Ogden, Utah, 
Mr. O'Connor announced 

Telling the banks that the period of 
liquidation had ended, Mr. Jones declared 
that 50 or even 40 per cent liquidity was 
sufficient for a bank backed by the in- 
surance corporation Calling of loans 
which are slow assets is not only no 
longer necessary but heart-breaking to 
the borrowers, he stated 

The same points were urged in an in- 
terview by Mr. Cummings shortly after 
his appointment He declared that the 
insurance plan would prove not only a 
great relief to depositors but would give 
a new freedom to banks 

“This deposit insurance is the greatest 
thing that ever happened in this country 
for the bank depositor,” he declared 
“Bankers will have to be educated to it; 
but when they see the freedom it will 
give them, they won't talk the way they 
have at their Chicago convention.” 

Mr. Cummings referred to widespread 
criticism of the insu®ance venture and es- 
pecially to a speech by Governor Landon, 
of Kansas, in which Governor Landon 
predicted the destruction of the banking 
structure—to incidental remarks from the 
floor, and to a resolution asking post- 
ponement of the insurance plan, he ex- 
plained. (Summary of Gov. Landon's 
speech on page 13.) 


Limited Insurance 


Of Bank Deposits 

The insurance corporation is to begin 
operations on Jan. 1. From that date for- 
ward it will insure up to a maximum of 
$2,500 for each account all bank deposits 
in member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System and in nonmember banks who can 
qualify for membership in the corpo- 
ration. 

Examination of banks not 
the Reserve System which wish to join 
the insurance corporation is the Jargest 
task immediately facing the corporation 
To complete this work by Jan. 1, the cor- 
poration has tentatively organized a force 
of 1,500 examiners 

The present plan is to organize the 
examining force on State lines, setting up 
a central office in each State capital to 
cooperate with State banking officials. 
Only major questions will be forwarded 
from State headquarters to Washington 
for decision. 


members of 
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GOVERNMENT READY TO LEND 
IF BANKS WITHHOLD CREDIT 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 








Cuba's Military Regime---Our Policy---Opposition to Germany---Arms 


Conferences in London---Situation in Japan 





Military Rule in Cuba.—The Cuban radical 
military group, which on Sept. 5 overthrew the 
Cabinet of President Cespedes, by a coup d’etat, 
or surprise attack on the existing government, 
has announced its willingness to withdraw im- 
mediately if such a measure is “necessary to 
avoid American intervention.” Dr. Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes is still the legal President 
of Cuba, having merely withdrawn to his home 
upon the order of the group of Cuban soldiers 
who deposed their officers and seized control of 
the government while he was inspecting the re- 
gions devastated by the recent hurricane. The 
deposed army officers expect a counter revolu- 
tion. They have refused to return to their posts 
and their evidence that a considerable number 
of the enlisted men may join them. 

While conferences between the leaders of the 
various political factions in Havana have failed 
to reach any agreement upon a definite program 
the present military commission has succeeded 
in maintaining a reasonable degree of law and 
order. The prospect of American intervention 
is believed to have contributed materially toward 
the suppression of violence. The United States 
Ambassador to Cuba, Sumner Welles, eXx- 
pected to remain at his post until the present 
situation is relieved. 

* * 

American Policy in Cuba.—Representatives of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico were assured 
by President Roosevelt on Sept. 6, that the 
United States does not intend to intervene in 
Cuban affairs unless it is forced to do so. If 
necessary American Marines will be landed to 
protect the lives and persons of American na- 
tionals, but these will be withdrawn as soon as 
the need for their services is ended. Later the 
President was informed that his policy of cau- 
tion had the sympathetic approval of the Latin- 
-American governments, which like the United 
States, are anxious not to impair the success 
of the coming Pan-American Conference at 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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Germany’s Diplomatic Isolation—The undis- 
guised efforts of German Nazis to seize control 
of Austria and the generally belligerent attitude 
of the Hitler Government have called forth 
counter measures by other European Govern- 
ments. 

The welcome accorded to former Premier 
Herriot of France in Russia and the invitation 
extended to Marshal Pilsudski of Poland to be 
present at the Red Army anniversary celebra- 
tion on Nov. 7, is regarded by the European 
press as indicating an effort by these countries 
to arrive at a common policy with regard to 
Germany. Negotiations having a similiar pur- 
pose are reported between Russia, Turkey and 








Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon, Sept. 9 


Persia and between France, Bulgaria and Greece. 
Other reports indicate a secret conference be- 
tween representatives of Russia, Poland and 
Rumania at the Polish town of Zaleszezyki, near 
the Rumanian boyder. 

France has just completed her $100,000,000 
defence fortifications on the Rhine frontier. 
The Belgian Government has announced the 
flotation of a $60,000,000 loan, the proceeds of 
which are to be used principally to hasten the 
completion of her frontier fortifications. 





* 

Arms Discussions in England.—Norman H. 
Davis, the American Delegate to the World Dis- 
armament Conference, which is to reconvene at 
Geneva on Oct. 16,°is engaged in an attempt to 
convince British officials of the desirability of 
adopting the French proposal for the semi- 
annual inspection of armaments by an_inter- 
national commission. 

The adoption of a plan for the international 
control of armaments is in the opinion of Mr. 
Davis, the only way European nations may be 
assured that they may safely disarm. Should 
the present attempt to reduce armaments fail, 
he believes, a new armaments race, ending in 
war, would probably result. 

* * 

Italio-Soviet Treaty.—The “Treaty of Firend- 
ship, Non-Aggression and Neutrality” signed at 
Rome on Sept. 2, by Premier Mussolini and the 
Russian Ambassador to Italy, V. P. Potemkin, 
represents the first political agreement negoti- 
iated between Fascist Italy and Soviet Russia. 
The purpose of the treaty, as stated in its pre- 
amble, is to preserve the general peace of Europe 
and to maintain the friendly relationship exist- 
ing between the two countries. 

* * 

Japanese Cabinet Threat.—Faced with a grow- 
ing oppoistion to its heavy military expenditures 
and the possibility of having the National Diet 
(parliament) refuse to approve its large army 
and navy appropriation bill when it meets in 
December, the Japanese Cabinet has threatened 
to dissolve all political parties and to set up a 
military dictatorship. 

The program which the Japanese political 
parties are asked to endorse as a condition of 
their continued existence based upon the 
desire to maintain Japan’s present policy of 
independence from the League of Nations. Its’ 
purpose is to enable Japan to retain Manchuria 
and the former German colonies which Japan 
obtained from the League as Mandates, and to 
maintain her naval suppremacy in the Far East. 

The present American naval program, designed 
to bring the United States Navy up to treaty 
limits, is criticized in Japan as a betrayal of the 
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London Naval Treaty. 
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Increasing F unds 
For Developing 
Tennessee Basin 


More Than $100,000,000 
Is Made Available for Use 
In Area From Various 
Federal Sources 


More than $56,000,000 has been as- 
signed for use in the Tennessee River 
basin by agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment in addition to the $50,000,000 al- 
lotted to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The Authority issued a statement Sept. 
5, based on a report by Kendall K. Hoyt, 
os its organization, covering more than 
50 bureaus and independent offices of the 
Government. The total of $56,000,000 in- 
cludes work-creating expenditures, Fed- 
eral relief grants and agricultural bene- 
fits, and Federal loans outstanding in the 
area 

Work-creating Projects 

For construction, reforestation, and 
other work-creating activities, $20,000,000 
has been allocated mainly under the pub- 
lic works provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. This will give an 
average of six months’ employment eacn 
to more than 16,000 persons, according to 
Mr. Hoyt’'s estimate. The entire sum is 
for expenditure within the next two years. 

Actually the two-year total, the report 
said, is expected to be millions larger, as 
there are appropriations and projects 
certain to come which can not be esti- 
mated accurately at this time. 

Relief Funds Granted 

Federal relief grants and agricultural 
benefits total upwards of $6,000,000, all to 
be spent within a year. 

Federal loans outstanding total $30,- 
000,000 for the agricultural credit system 
alone, Home Loan Bank and Reconstruc- 
tion Finance ‘Corporation loans not being 
included in the total. 

The $56,000,000 is money definitely in 
sight for the valley area of 40,000 square 
miles in parts of the seven States of 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 


Restored Civil Service Pay 
Not Assured by Estimates 


Although the Government Departments 
have been asked to estimate their expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1934, without deducting the 15 per cent 
salary cut, this does not mean that Gov- 
ernment workers will get full pay there- 
after 

The Bureau of the Budget explains that 
the salary reductions for Federal employes 
based on living costs. It is impossible 
therefore, to estimate now the reduction 
which may have to be put into effect 10 
months from now. 

At present the Government is paying 
$875,000,000 a vear to 540,000 full-time em- 
ployes. This sum would be increased by 
$150,000,000 if full pay were restored. 

Attempts to raise the wages of Govern- 
ment workers were being made by the 
| Federation of Federal Employes meeting 
'in Kansas City, according to information 
reaching Government circles in Washing- 
ton. The Federation urged the inclusion 
of Federal workers under the NRA. 
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Under present plans banks applying for 
allowed to file their 
statements Just 
files his return 
checked up by 


membership will be 
own certified condition 

as an income taxpayel! 

These statements will be 
examiners, 


Solvency Required 
4s Member Qualification 


Mr. Cummings declared that a bank | 
will be required to be solvent but not 
liquid in order to enter the corporation. 
By solvency, he explained, he meant suf- 
ficient assets and capital to cover all de- 
posit liabilities. He pointed out that this 
was very different from liquidity, which 
would require sufficient assets, exclusive 
of capital, to be immediately converted 
into cash to cover all deposits 

Moreover, assets in a bank will be 
judged in their local setting, Mr. Cum- 
mings said, so that no hardship will be 
worked on a bank which has loaned ex- 
tensively to local enterprises. Assets will 
be judged on their true value in the local 
community and not on their New York 
valuation or quotation. 


Interest Regulated 


On Time Deposits 

By thus relieving the pressure for 
liquidity on all banks in the insurance 
fund, the plan will free more credit, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cummings He explained 
that depositors will not be inclined to run 
on banks with their deposits insured and | 














FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR 








from the eventuality which they now fear 
so much that they insist upon remaining 
liquid. 

Another Government verture in bank 
regulation, authorized also in the Banking 
Act of 1933, was started last week when 
the Federal Reserve Board issued regu- 
lation forbidding member banks to pay 
more than 3 per cent interest on time de- 
posits after Nov. 1 

This procedure is related to the insur- | 
ance venture. By forbidding interest pay- 
ments on demand deposits, a restriction 
already in effect, and regulating the rate 
on time deposits, the Banking Act sought 
to save for the banks sufficient to com- 
pensate them for the contributions they 
will have to make to the insurance fund. 

Included under the heading time de- 
posits, under the Board’s definition, are 
time certificates of deposit, time deposits, 
open accounts and postal savings deposits 
A time deposit must be payable not less 
than 30 days after the date of deposit 


that the banks will then be how far | 





NaLAFAYETTE 


Sailing from Pier 57, New York, to Plym- 


outh and Le Hevre. 
Class. 


Champlain, Sept. 20; lle de France, Sept. 23. 


F.H 


-. Cabin and Tourist 
Ask your local travel agent. 


Murphy, General Agent, 1429 Eye St., N 


SEPT. 13th 
French Line 


w Telephone Met. 1440 


Ciose to those who live in smal! towns, 
and farther out upon the farms, is the 
helpful service of the telephone operator. 

In the truest sense, she is both friend 
and neighbor. Ties of kinship and associa- 
tion bind her to those whose voices come 
across the wires. Through her switchboard 
pass many messages that are important 
to the life and business of the community. 

Bright and early in the morning she 
puts through a call that helps a farmer 
locate a drill for sowing oats. Another 
connection finds out if Jim Thomas, “over 
near Bogard,” is feeding a bunch of calves 
and needs any shelled corn. Another gets 
the latest price on heavy hogs for Bill 
Simpson, and helps him catch the market 
near the top. Through the day she aids in 


AMERICAN 


she serves 


country, that is 


every employee 


TELEPHONE .AND 


Roberts, whose 


is one fixed, guiding purpose . 


best 


LELEGRAPH 


calling a doctor for Mrs. Moore, whose 
baby is ill. Plugs in an emergency call 
that sends an ambulance east of town. 
Puts through a long distance call for Bob 


boy attends the state 


college. Then, through the night, stands 
ever ready to help those in need. 


Constantly in her mind and activities 


ee “Speed 


the call!” And the further thought that 


when she serves with 


courtesy and sympathetic understanding. 


In the bustle of the city, as in town and 


the established creed of 
of the Bell System. Its 


faithful observance in so large a percent- 
age of cases is an important factor in the 


value of your telephone service. 


COMPANY 
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THE RECORD ADVANCE IN EMPLOYMENT AN 


HE increase in industrial employ- 
ment and payrolls in the United 
States during the four months ended | 
July 31, was the largest ever recorded | 
for any four-month period in the his- 
tory of the country. 


Season 


Weather 
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Approaches 


Gains in Four Months Are Unprecedented; The Labor Situation as 
of Cold 





‘ | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures | 


show that employment in manufactur- | THE RISE AND FALL OF EMPLOYMENT AS COMPARED WITH PAY-ROLLS IN 


99 


<< 


ing industries rose per cent during 
the period and payrolls increased 39} 


MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES 


SINCE 


i915 





iso 
per cent, bringing employment back to | 


the level of October, 1931, and pay- | 
rolls to the total of March, 1932. 





140 


} 





Since the end of July there has 
been a decided slack in the employ- 
ment pick-up, owing in part to the 
fact that many manufacturing estab- 
lishments which operated at capacity 


130 











to fill orders given in anticipation of | 
higher prices had filled the orders and 
did not receive new ones in the same 
volume | 





More Men at Work 
President Roosevelt, however, during 


ciueause® 


| 7 


, 








the past week said that there was a 
steady reemployment of men. He ex- 
pressed encouragement over the out- 


- 





look. 

The American Federation of Labor 
in its review of employment conditions 
estimated that more than 2,000,000 





men had obtained jobs since the low 
point in March, but said that about 
11,000,000 remain without work, with 
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Fall and Winter approaching 

The fact that the record increases 
in employment during the _ four 
months ended July 3 failed to pod 





employment and pay rolls to more 
than the level of October, 1931, and 
March, 1932, respectively, illustrates | 
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how sharp has been the decline in| 
business activity since 1929. 


INDEX — MONTHLY AVERAGE, 1926 = 100.0 
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Difficult Economic Situation 











A chart prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that the 
1929-33 depression has turned out to 
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be more severe than any prolonged 


1922 7 '923 1924 1925 


1926 


1927 1928. 1929 1930 
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depression in this country since 1800. 
In the business recessions of 1816-23, 
1838-43, 1874-79, the level of general 
business activity fell only slightly be- | 
low 90 per cent of normal. In the 
period from 1893 to 1898 the low point | 
of business was 80 per cent of normal.|shown a close correlation, but both 
During July last year business activity} lines have fared better than mining 
fell to less than 50 per cent of normal.| and construction. 

The trough in the economic reces-| The National Bureau of Economic 
sion reached in this country was lower} Research estimates on the basis of 
than in England, Germany, France, | statistics of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
Japan, and Italy. tistics and the Census Bureau that the 
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The decline in employment in the/| monthly average of persons employed | 


United States, which commenced in|jn the construction industry during 
1929, was first officially tabulated in/ 1932 slumped to 752,000, less than 25 
April, 1930, when a census taken by | per cent of the 2,209,000 workers em- 
the Bureu of the Census revealed a/ ployed in the industry during 1929. 

total of 2,429,062 persons usually; Manufacturing between 1929 and 


working at a gainful occupation wne 1933 suffered a net loss of more than 
3,000,000 workers, while many of the 


were “out of a job, able to work, and 
| remaining 5,000,000 were on part time. 


looking for a job.” 

The enumeration showed an addi-| wow many persons can be reem- 
tional 758,545 persons “having jobs, | ployed if production is restored to the 
but on lay-off without pay, excluding | 1999 Jevel is a question which has been 
those sick or voluntarily idle.” It waS|raised by Government economists. 
estimated that about 30 per cent | caaiaiiiennie “ 


the latter group, or approximately 
224,000 persons, were probably working 
part time, so that about 534,000 per- | 
sons in this group were on lay-off or | 
furlough from their regular jobs and | 
therefore should be classed as unem- | 
ployed. 

Six Million Unemployed in 1931 

By January, 1931, the number of the | 
unemployed was estimated by the! 
Census Bureau to have increased to 
6,050,000. | nee —— : 

It was estimated that there were| \/ITH developments coming thick 
an additional 250,000 to 300,000 work- | and fast in troubled Cuba, where 
ers who were not working at that time | in less than a month two governments 
because of lay-off from their regular | have been toppled by the violent hand 
jobs. 

No official estimates have 
made since January, 1931, but the | 
American Federation of Labor esti- | few days. 
mates have been used by several Gov-| Although 30 American’ warships 
ernment agencies. The Federation | were assembled in Cuban waters or 
estimated that there were 8,300,000|on their way, and a fully equipped 
unemployed in January, 1932. Except; regiment of United States Marines 
for a gain during the latter half of | was at Quantico, Va., with Marine air- 
last year the number of unemployed | craft prepared to take off at a mo- 
increased until April, when the Fed-| ment’s notice, the American Govern- 
eration estimated that 12,730,000 per- | ment emphasizes that the belligerent 
sons were unemployed. The number | preparations are merely for the pro- 


Intervention Policy Is 
Opposed by Both 


Nations 


been |is the one most frequently heard in 
State Department quarters the past 


of unemployed had decreased by July,| tection of its citizens in Cuba and} 


according to the latest figures of the| that the last thing this Government 
Federation, to 11,573,000. | wants is intervention 
The Department of Agriculture esti-| The United States is greatly inter- 
mates that the total decline in em- | ested in this island, hardly the size 
ployment at the low point of business ; Of Ohio—so interested that the Sec- 
since 1929 reduced the number of fac-: Tetary of the Navy dropped his duties 
tory employes to about the total for|/@t Washington to hasten by cruiser 
the vears from 1900 to 1905. |to Havana. But Cuba is the 
ee : of the Antilles,” the “gold mine” of 
Stability of Employment Latin America, the “Isle of a Hundred 
Public utility, clerical, financial, and| Harbors.” Its wealth lies in agricul- 
service employments have shown|ture, commerce, plants, trees, flowers, 
greater stability of employment than| and fruits. Nearly one-fourth of the 
have industries engaged directly in|land is owned or leased by American 
the production and physical movement | commercial concerns or individuals. 
of raw materials and commodities. Cuba controls the Caribbean, com- 
The reports to the Bureau of Labor! mands the entrance to the Panama 
Statistics show that the employed per-| Canal, and avenues af access to the 
sonnel of real estate and financial | North and South American continents. 
establishments have a high degree of | 
security. Aside from the financial em- | 
loyments, the power and light in- : ° 
Saar leads in vability of aaeiaiien | United States would still be greatly 


P ‘ {interested in what is going on in 
and employment. Declines in employ- * : : , 
ment in these |Cuba. The colorful pages of history 


industries have been! : 7 

: : show the relations that have existed 

approximately the our ee the shrink- in the past between Cuba and its big 

age in the use of electric power. neighbor, the United States 
Telephone and telegraph company|  GCyba, like much other American 

employes have been harder hit by un- “ 

employment than the power and light 


Relations Long Friendly 
Even were these things not so, the 


S - as a colony of Spain. Gradually the 
companies due to the greater relative! Gypan people caught the fever of in- 
decline in their business. The drop! dependence that was racing through 
in the number of persons employed| the colonies of the New World, and 
in hotels, laundries, dyeing and clean-| 4 number of attempts were made to 
ing has been fairly uniform as among’ throw off Spanish control, which some 
the different groups. Cubans felt was oppressive. 

_ At the low point of the depression} Jn 1895, a revolution was started 
in March the financial, clerical, pub-| which finally was to succeed in Cuba's 
lic utility and service employments) preaking away from the Old World 
had about 20 to 25 per cent fewer! power. By 1898 conditions in Cuba 
workers than in 1929, while the in-| had become so chaotic that the Amer- 
dustries engaged directly in the pro-|jcan Consul-General in Havana asked 
duction and physical movement of; the American Government to dispatch 
raw materials had only about half as}a warship immediately to Cuban 
many workers as in that year. waters to protect American lives on 

The employment declines in trans-j} the island 

portation and manufacturing yoni The historic 


“Maine” was ordered 


“Pearl | 


territory, had its political beginnings | 
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Technological improvement has cul- 
minated during the last decade in 


| greatly reducing the number of work- | 


ers needed, it is stated. 
| The Department of Agriculture, in 
a discussion of economic trends af- 
fecting agriculture, states that factory 
production from 1900 to 1929 increased 
more than 300 per cent while the 
number of employes during the same 
| period increased only 200 per cent. 
Another factor which enters 
the present unemployment situation 
is the tremendous decrease in the 
number of workers needed in agricul- 
jture. In 1820 approximately 83 per 
;cent of all persons in the United 
|States 10 years old and over, re- 
;ported as being gainfully employed, 
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were engaged in agriculture. Thi 
decreased to 21.5 per cent in 1930 

Technological improvement h 
been confined to factories. In 1830 it 
took 57.7 days to produce 20 bushels 
of wheat; in 1896 this figure dropped 
to 8.8 days; in 1930 it had declined 
to 3.3 days. The labor required to pro- 
duce 40 bushels of corn has been 
duced from 33.6 days in 1855 to 
days in 1930. 

Accelerated Production 

Examples from the data of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics illustrate the 
same trend in industry: 

In 1930, output per man per day in 
bituminous-coal mines was 46.2 per 
cent greater than in 1910. 

Since 1923 there has been a loss of 


not 


re 


6.9 


more than 16,000 employment oppor- 
tunities in the five major branches of 
the leather industry. About one-third 
of this displacement can be attributed 
directly to the increase in hourly out- 
put, ranging in the various branches 
from 4 to 27 per cent. 

The output per employe in the elec- 
tric light and power industry in- 
creased 260 per cent from 1920 to 1927. 

The Census of Manufactures reports 
that 8.998.000 persons were engaged in 
manufacturing in 1919 and only 8,34,- 
000 in 1929. On the other hand, the 
production index was 89.7 per cent in 
1919, and 129.4 per cent in 1929. 

The tendency toward decrease in 
labor requirements due to better ma- 


chinery is offset in part, it is pointed 
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of revolution, the word “intervention” | 
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| 
lto the scene. A few days after the 
| vessel dropped anchor in the harbor, 
a mysterious explosion occurred, 
sending her to the bottom with the 
loss of 264 men. The cause of the 
explosion was never proved, but many 
people, especially in the United States, 
felt that it was the work of the 
Spanish, although this Spain denied 

From that point on, sympathy in 
the United States for the Cubans who 
were fighting for their freedom grew 
into a demand that the Spanish be 
definitely pushed from the island 
“Remember the Maine” became the 
slogan of the day 

War Declaration Delayed 

President McKiniev did not yield 
immediately to the demands for war 

He tried to negotiate with Spain 
through diplomatic channels to bring 
an end to the trouble in Cuba. These 
attempts failed 

On April 11, therefore, President 
McKinley sent a message to Congress 
in which, after reviewing the history 
of conditions there, he said the fol- 
lowing 

‘* * * In the name 


of 


humanity 


in the name of civilization, in behalf 
of endangered American 
which give us the right and the duty 
o act, the war in Cuba 

The now 

It is a solemn re- 
have exhausted every 
effort to relieve the intolerable con- 
dition of affairs which is at our doors 
Prepared to execute every obligation 

by the Constitution, 
your action.’ 

Nine days later, or on April 20 
gress through joint resolution em- 
powered the President to act. It gave 
him power to use the Army and Navy 
to force the Spanish out of Cuba. In 
other words, it was a declaration of 
war. 

The United States established a mil- 
itary fgovernor over the Island fol- 
lowing the war. In 1899 Gen. Leonard 
Wood was selected fill this post 
Meanwhile, steps were being taken to 
prepare Cubans vern- 
ment, ior in the ion of war by 
Congress, President McKinley had in- 


the United State d no 


interests 


to speak and t 
must stop. 

with 
sponsibility. I 


issue 1S 


Congrt 


I await 
Con- 


to 


for self- 


the 


aeciaratior 


sisted that 


Former President Machado lived more or less peacefully in this magnificent structure for many years, 
but when his government was overthrown residents of Havana mobbed the building, as shown above. 
Now machine guns are thrown around the building, where the heads of the latest radical government 

are in session.—(Wide World Photo.) 


intention of exercising control over 
the Island, except for the purpose of 
restoring peace, and when that pur- 
pose was accomplished the United 
States would withdraw. 

First Cuban Congress 

The first Cuban Congress met in 
1901. In that same year, too, the first 
Cuban constitution was drawn up, a 
document patterned after the Consti- 
tution of the United States. This con- 
stitution, however, said nothing about 
the type of relations that were to exist 
between the United States and Cuba 
The American Congress was in 
sion. It noted this omission. 

As a result, an appropriation bill 
which was on its way through the Na- 
tional Legislature had tacked on to it 
an amendment—the famous Platt 
Amendment—which laid down certain 
provisions that must be included in 
the Cuban constitution. These pro- 
visions had to do with the future re- 
lations of the United States and Cuba 

Cuba consents, said the amendment, 
that the United States may step in to 
preserve Cuban independence, or to 
maintain a government adequate to 


ses- 


v 
839 INDUSTRIES 


out by the Department of Labor, by 
the effect of new inventions such as 
the automobile. The Department esti- 
mates that this industry had created 
jsome three or four million jobs in 
1929. 

Pay rolls have declined more sharp- 
ly than employment. From January, 


| 1929, to January of this year the index | 


of employment in manufacturing 1n- 
dustries is reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to have dropped from 
95.2 to 56.6. During the same period 
;the index of pay rolls declined from 
94.5 to 35.8. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
‘ports that the income of farmers 
dropped from $11,918,000,000 in 1929 
to $5,143,000,000 in 1932 


CUBAN CRISIS AND POSITION OF UNITED STATES 


lationships Since 


| War With Spain 


Are Reviewed 


individual 


protect life, liberty, or 
property. 

In international law there is a spe- 
cial term—intervention—applied to 
the action which takes place when 
one nation steps in to attempt to 
straighten out the affairs of another. 
This particular provision of the Platt 
Amendment provided for Cuba’s con- 
sent to American intervention. 

Another provision of the Platt 
Amendment called for the leasing of 
places in the Island for coaling and 
naval stations for the United States 
in order “to enable the United States 
to maintain the independence of 
Cuba, and to protect the people there- 
of, as well as for its own defense. * * *” 

Other provisions of the Amendment 
called for the freedom of Cuba from 
any agreement with a foreign nation 
which might impair its independence, 
the keeping down of the debts of the 
Island government, the approval of 
all acts of the United States during its 
military occupation of the Island fol- 
lowing the war with Spain, and the 
carrying out of plans for sanitation 
of the Island 
} Resistence to Intervention 

Members of the Cuban Constitu- 
tional Convention objected vigorously 
to the provisions of the Amendment. 
Especially did they object to granting 
;to the United States the right to in- 
tervene. But Secretary of State Elihu 
Root explained that intervention as 
set forth in the Platt Amendment 
would not mean “intermeddling or in- 
terference with the affairs of the 
Cuban government.” 

Indeed, he said, “intervention in 
Cuban affairs will only take place to 
protect the independence of the Cu- 
ban Republic from foreign attack, or 
when a veritable state of anarchy ex- 
ists within the republic.” 

With these assurances, a majority 
of the members of the Constitutional 
Convention voted to accept the Platt 
Amendment as an appendix to their 
constitution. In 1903 the provisions 
were embodied also in a permanent 
treaty with the United States. 

In 1903 also the Cuban Government 
leased to the United States for 99 
years coaling stations at Guantanamo 
and Bahia Honda. In 1912, the Amer- 
ican Government gave its rights to 
Bahia Honda for additional rights at 
Guantanamo, which is a better loca- 
tion for protecting the Panama Canal 

The first president of the Cuban Re- 
public was elected in 1902. In 1906 
insurrection broke out, and the presi- 


| $1,515,000,000. 


|to nearly $160,000,000,000 in 1929. 


| cient. 








D PAYROLLS 


rolls declined from $11,621,000,000 to 
$5,022,000,000. Incomes of railroad 
workers declined from $2,897,000,000 to 
Construction workers 
received $4,200,000,000 in 1929 and only 


} $1,640,000,000 in 1932. 


The Department estimates that the 
national income rose from $63,000,- 
000,000 in 1921 to about $91,000,000,- 
000 in 1929 and declined to about $52,- 
500,000,000 in 1932. 

Maldistribution of income, not 
merely as between city and country 
but as between wage earners and re- 
cipients of industrial profits, is one of 
the major causes of the depression, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. It cites the following figures 
in support of this contention: 


Division of Industrial Income 

Factory production in the United 
States increased in annual value about 
$10,000,000,000 between 1923 and 1929. 
Only $600,000,000 of the incrgase, how- 
ever, went to wage earners and $800,- 
000,000 to salaried employes. Outlay 
for raw material absorbed $3,800,000,- 
000. Other costs including profits 
absorbed $4,600,000,000 

Gross income of corporations that 
handle the bulk of the Nation’s busi- 
ness rose from $95,000,000,000 in 1921 
It 
fell by 1932 to $80,000,000,000. Divi- 


;dend and interest disbursements by 
|corporations increased more than 100 


per cent, from $3,600,000,000 to $7,- 
600,0000,000 during the period from 
1923 to 1929. During the same time 
the national income increased about 
20 per cent. 

Corporation disbursements  con- 
tinued to increase during 1930. They 
declined less than 20 per cent between 
1930 and 1932, after two years of 
severe industrial depression. 

Wage payments increased only from 
$11,009,000,000 in 1923 to $11,621,- 
000,000 in 1929, whereas the value of 
the factory production in the same 
period increased from $60,556,000,000 
to $70,435,000,000. 

Even in times of comparative pros- 
perity the buying power of many 
classes of industrial workers is dan- 
gerously low. 

Earnings Under Living Wage 

In a study which the Children’s Bu- 
reau made in July, 1929, on the wel- 
fare of children of railroad mainte- 
nance-of-way employes, it found that 
not one of the men earned what was 
considered a necessary annual mini- 
mum for a family of four or five, ac- 
cording to the standards of the Bu- 
reau. Diets of 34 per cent of the fam- 
ilies were satisfactory, 38 per cent 
probably unsatisfactory, while 27 per 
cent were graded as seriously defi- 
A few families reported that 
they were actually hungry. 

In 1931 the Children’s Bureau gath- 
ered information on conditions among 
unemployed coal miners in 11 States. 
It found that relief on the scale of 
the Standard Chicago Budget would 
have meant for many families the 
raising of family standards over pre- 
depression days. Children who had 
lived on inadequate food allowances 
when their fathers were employed 
would have had adequate food when 
they were unemployed, from the re- 
lief services. 

One of the major purposes of the 
NRA is to raise wages and remedy ex- 
isting unfair wage conditions. Codes 
which have been promulgated thus 
far under the NRA have emphasized 
minimum wage and hour standards 
for labor. 


dent requested President Theodore 
Roosevelt to send two warships to 
Havana immediately, which he did. 
Then there came a request from the 
American Consul General that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt send 2,000 or 3.000 men 
to the Island. Instead, Mr. Roosevelt 
sent his Secretary of War, William 
Howard Taft, and his Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Robert Bacon. Mr. Taft 
became provisional governor until 
succeeded by another, and the insur- 
gents laid down their arms. 

An orderly election for president 
was held in 1908, and by 1909 all 
American troops had been withdrawn. 

Once more American troops were 
landed in the Island—this time in 1912 
when a negro uprising took. place. 
Moreover, the troops were landed over 
the protest of the Cuban president. 
But Secretary of State Philander C. 
Knox explained that this action was 
not “intervention” but a kind of “pre- 
ventive policy.” 

In 1917 -yhen a conflict appeared to 
be in the offing over the election of 
president, the United States sent war- 
ships to Cuban waters with the ad- 
monition that it gave its “support and 
confidence only to constitutional gov- 
ernments.” 

By 1920 Cuba was in an acute eco- 
nomic condition, and one political fac- 
tion, fearing fraud at the coming elec- 
tion, was asking the United States to 
establish a provisional government 
over the Island. Instead, President 
Wilson sent General Crowder as a per- 
sonal representative. The latter rec- 
ommended certain reforms in the 
government of Cuba in order to put 
it in a sounder financial and political 
condition. Although some of these re- 
forms were adopted, others were not, 
and in 1924 another insurrection 
broke out. This, however, soon col- 
apsed. 

In 1924 Gerardo 
elected to the presidency. In 1928 a 
Cuban Constitutional Convention so 
amended the constitution of that Re- 
public as to permit Machado to suc- 
ceed himself for another six-year 
term. 


Machado was 


Many Disturbances 

During the Machado regime there 
were numerous. disturbances Se- 
cret political organizations, student 
groups and others have made attempts 
to force Machado out of office. The 
climax of these disturbances was 
reached in August, 1933. 
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NEED OF BUSINESS CREDIT AS EXPLAINED TO BANKERS 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Financial Support for Recovery | 


Is Urged by Chairman of RLF. C. 





MERICAN bankers were urged, Sept. 
« in furthering “t 
in the program of economic recovery. 

The President sent a message to tbe 


he free flow af credit so essential to business enterprises” 


5, by President Roosevelt to cooperate 


convention of the American Bankers’ 


‘Deposit Guaranty: 


Does Plan Imperil 





the Federal Reserve when it did not for 
the State banks 

“Let us examine some of the arguments 
j that have been used in favor of the bank 
| guaranty plan contained in the Glass bill 
It has been said that it will force the 
banks to cooperate more closely to prevent 
j}unsound banking. I think Carter Glass, 
| himself, has used that argument 


Initiating System 


PAGE 
__TODA i.e Sed Ss 





—— 


Of cial for 
Deposits in Banks 


Association in Chicago. It follows: B : 
» » | an in ys em: “Is he ignorant of the fact that that 
> “oo . » . > 
Issue Ss of I re fe re d Stoc ‘k Adv ocate d to I ro- “I welcome the opportunity to send continuing duties for bankers, deposi- argument was used in Kansas a quarter 
& message to the members of the tors and the Government in the de- of a = ago? Is —— = the en 
fact that events prove conclusively in 


vide Funds; Failure to Act May Lead | 
To Direct Federal Loans 


American Bankers’ Association, as- 
sembled for their fifty-ninth annual 
convention. I express my sincere ap- 
preciation of the cooperation of many 
bankers in what we have accomplished 


velopment and maintenance of the 
highest standards in bank organiza- 
tion and management. The work of 
your association will be important in 
supplementing what is accomplished 
The need 





Governor ofK —aR Cites Ex- 
periences of Eight States 
As Reason for Failure If 





Kansas that the argument is not worth 
wasting breath on? 

“One more point: The bankers, who are 
to be assessed to establish a fund to guar- 
antee the deposits of their customers, do 


Postal Savings Cited by Mr. 
O°’Connor as Showing Suc- 
cess of Guarantee Plan; 





‘(THE BANKERS of the country were advised Sept. 5 by Jesse H. Jones, thus far toward national recovery. by Government supervision. : Pp 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to “be smart for jad se ae on your as- for your service is greater today than || Applied on National Basis oe a © — wy Ay say about — | Unfair Effects Denied 
once” and join wholeheartedly in the recovery program by issuing preferred | sistance as we forge ahead. ever before. OAKS Ey SAN oF shall Hos guarances. Cat ao 
#tock to be subscribed for by the Corporation and b tend tl ar. i know that events of the last half “We still have much to accomplish || _| “There is no place, in either the na- f , 
oc e Ss poration ana by extending the necess y| year have brought to all of us a keen jy making credit facilities adequate for There is no more hope for the success | tional or the State system, where the The seen of guaranteed deposits 
of a guaranty of the deposits of the mem- | bankers themselves, as individuals, can |!S not new, but has been in operation suc- 
cessfully since 1910, when the postal sav- 


credit to aid in business improvement. 


Mr. Jones addressed the American Bankers Association at its 


convention in Chicago. 
At the same time, a message from President Roosevelt was read, 


annual 


in which 


sense of the important part which a 
banking system plays in our lives. 
Six months ago the first of the great 
obstacles which faced this Administra- 


the national recovery we are bringing 
about. The banks must play an im- 
portant part in making increased loans 
to industry and commerce 


ber banks of the Federal Reserve System | 
than there was in the cases of the eight | 
States which have tried it and failed, the 


have anything to say about their business 

“As Governor, I have to name the mem- 
| bers of the drug board from a list elected 
and submitted to me by the State Asso- | 


|ings bill was enacted into law, 
| 
ican 


the Amer- 
Bankers Association convention at 


Chicago was told Sept. 7 by J. F. T. O’Con- 


he declared that the banks must play an important part in making increased tion was the lack of confidence in : ; 5 
loans to industry and commerce. (The President’s message appears in an banks. The situation had become so e Appraisal of Values American Bankers’ Association was told, | ciation of Druggists. The same thing is | nor. Comptroller of the Currency. ‘ ; 
adjoining column.) serious that no other step could be After a period of drastic liquidation Sept. 6, by Governor Alfred M. Landon, of | true of the dental board, the undertakers,! 4 ir. OConnor declared that it is his 
Mr. Jones’ address follows taken until this difficulty has been such as we have experienced, it re- Kansas, in an address before the annual;and the farmers; but nowhere do the sincere belief that the future of American 
i? EP as age wy tee ny een eat Pam ee met. There had been such a rush to quires unusual courage and judgment convention of the association at Chicago. | bankers have any opportunity of express- | >anking rests in a large measure on proper 

I came to talk about preferred stock for banks, but before referring to turn bank deposits into currency or to appraise security and to extend Nevertheless, the bankers were warned, | ing themselves as to who shall pass on the !@8Nd courageous management and the 
adoption of sound policies in the admin- 


chairman of 


}man that they will have to guarantee 


that subject I should like to impress upon you how very important it is that | gold that even the soundest banks’ credit. The vital importance of help- Sept. 5, by Jesse H. Jones, 

bankers cooperate whole-heartedly with the President’s Recovery Program, could not get enough currency to meet ing the wheels of industry to turn by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Dniana atk til a istration of the insurance provisions of the 

and by cooperation I do not mean merely by the purchase of more Government demands. putting savings to gainful use must that “those of you who think you are go- ' emne of Sa piasiggn s Glass-Steagall Act. He told the assembled 

ponds, as de sirable | as that may be, nor ao¢ _— — |} Cacti it Cait receive increasing and immediate at- ing to get rid of deposit insurance at the “Is there anything in the Glass bill that, bankers that he approaches the task 

I mean the cashing of a few highly liquid | credit and forcing the Government further “The banks of the country cooper- ‘@ntion. |next session of Congress simply do not | Will utilize the wide knowledge of the suc- “humbly but with a grim determination 

drafts or bills into the banking business. ated immediately with the measures “Loans can and will be made. I || know your Congress.” ee Sane te - the Santen, = of success. 

Banks must provide credit seb gnc nl For more than a year, many bankers|| which we found it necessary to take. Want you to know that we rely on your || Limitation of Deposits coon denwwer Tut of te Reais Gaiinees? | Director Appointed 
. - . re | nerce i str yer t ras >| x ’ its c a i f= | é ‘ SS: .e “py? ‘as P 2 

date agriculture, commerce an indu * | were insisting that it was not liquidity The banking holiday and the Emer- Organization for its cooperation in fur | we will probably find that if and when|Not a word: not a suggestion is made Announcement was made at the White 

based upon a growing country, otherwise that the banks needed, but capital, and gency Banking Act brought splendid thering the free flow of credit so es- new banking legislation is obtained,” Mr. ore hicl oP = he b ke House Sept. 7 that President Roosevelt 

the Government will have to om. Phere | that the Government should provide banks || results. Both bankers and depositors ential to business enterprises, whether | Jones also Baas Miepesita, in addition te — ~ iaaahiichiees tes ts Ran agent has appointed Walter J. Cummings, of 

vill be no other course. lat «Was | qj — > small. : s Q ose . e ave to pe » 7 Peis . 

Se ee me Bg EF nag Bom with capital. faced in good spirit the hardships pag Bes a eeeieece Pg & = | being insured, will be limited in some safe | mous losses that are bound to come in the | Illinois, and Elbert G. Bennett, of Utah, 
i by both Houses of Con-! Government Offers which these measures entailed and 7 part in the great “recovery program | proportion to unimpaired capital.” | natural course of events; not a word or a gg cr : the ee of directors of 

; Ge ons of eee Se aa bee ; “Both should be the law,” he added. | weapon or a means or a method of pro- ‘The. posit Iusurance Corpora- 


Bill was passed by 
gress authorizing the R.F.C. to lend money 
to anybody for any purpose 


Period of Liquidation 


To Provide Capital 
Congress accepted the suggestion, and 
authorized the R.F.C. to buy or lend upon 











the banking facilities of the country 
were operating. Since that time steady 
progress has been made in liquidating 
banks which could not be reorganized 


now under way. 

“Never before in its history has this 
Nation had greater needof courage- 
ous bankers. I am relying on them 








(Mr. Jones’ address is printed in full | 
| text on this page.) 

“There is nothing particularly new in 
the features of the Glass-Steagall banking 


tecting themselves 

| “The total capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of all of the banks in the | 
| United States averaged for the year ended | 


| tion, Comptroller of the Currency 
| will serve as the third director, as pro- 
vided by the Glass-Steagall Act. 

In his address at Chicago, Mr. O’Connor 
pointed out that notwithstanding the limi- 


preferre stock t F; a- > mm . raaligs 
Declared to Be Over —= Ce en pga or reopened and in rebuilding those for prompt realization of the changes | pill that relate to the guaranty of bank| July 1, 1929, in a statement prepared by | ! : 
Probably the greatest obstacle in the! state banks is not authorized "he the which had not been weakened beyond now taking place in general conditions | deposits,” said Governor Landon. “De-|R_ N. Sims, secretarv-treasurer of the Na- tation to a maximum of $2,500 for any 
NRA. program would be the failure of| State law capital notes may pe eal cing repair. At the same time, we have and of their part in the revival of posit guaranty has been tried by eight] tional Association of Supervisors of State individual deposits in a postal savings ac- 
banks to extend available credit—credit | 9 preferred poe ranking ‘a ot d been accomplishing the objective we economic activities and the increased States, and in every case has proven to be! Banks, is given at $5.573,901,340. During | count, the aggregate of these deposits hag 
for every unit in our economic structure—| stock would aaa , g as preferre set for ourselves that losses of savings employment of workers. I am confi- a complete failure. pa depression cnnee ain 1930, 1931 and | reac hed nearly $1,190,000,000. 
the average man—butcher, baker, candle- eines: tneh to (ian aii : be kept at a minimum. dent that you will work with gy to “In Kansas it failed to pay the deposi-|1932-the deposits of failed banks were ; Pi. w would the deposit be if the indi- 
stick maker. Many of these bank lines) © we an the ¥ ao e way, and we “I do not mean to suggest that the meet the credit needs of industry and tors of the banks who, we are warranted | ¢3 355,863,000. - ua de posit were unrestricted?” Mr, 
have been taken away and cannot be too scams bs Rey eyecte Sneearesene > ae task is finished. We have before us trade. in assuming, relied, at least to some ex- sit P “4 7 Venmer aches. 
eanity pasa cr but the banter shows portunity. = suena toe yh. | jtent, on the guaranty of the State when Depression Losses Cited Funds to Go to Banks 
make ry effort to rebuild these units.! 1 ot from ponent sieanatek te ener | issue preferred stock and sell it to the; common, the new stock must first be) they deposited their money. In our State] “In other words, the deposits in the) “When the insurance feature of the 
j poy Me | Such tactics are not only | offered to the present stockholders. Any|it failed to the miserable tune of $7,000,- | failed banks, which would have had to be | Glass- Steagall Act becomes operative,” he 


The meted of liquidation is over and a 
great deai can be done in this respect if 
the banks will set themselves to the task 


The Blue Eagle should be on the vault 


tion with, and at the instance of the Gov-| 
ernment in furtherance of the recovery 
program. | 


Government. 
| unpatriotic, but contemptible. 
| who boasts now-a-days of his own good| R.F.C. The R.F.C. 
fortune and tries to belittle or poke the| ferred stock and capital notes or will lend | 


The man 


unsubscribed portion can be taken by the 
either invest in pre-| 


000; 
the red. 
Lesson of Experience 
“All of these States have paid dearly for 


in Iowa the fund is now $17,000,000 in 


paid off had a guaranty plan been in ef- | 
fect, 
talization of all of the banks in the United 
States at the height of the boom. The 


continued, “most of this huge sum should 


were 60 per cent of the total capi-| find its way back into the banks. Indeed, 


Congress would be justified in repealing 
the law entirely.’ 


door as well as on the bank window and By increasing the capital of banks, we finger of scorn at his competitor, or his} upon them. The preferred stock can be | 

while the first requirement in banking ‘crease their lending powers and their! } other who is less fortunate, is a ‘menace | converted into common, and when busi-| experimentation with the fallacious prin- | latter figure of deposits of failed banks is} The general outline of the set-up of the 

must be safety for depositors all business ability to better do their share in the re- to society. ness reaches a normal state again and the! ciple of guaranteeing bank deposits. These |{rom the 1932 report of the Comptroller | Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
covery program, and since this can be| “sow many have not suffered losses from | added capital is no longer needed, the! experiences should be sufficient to prove | Of the Currency. has been tentatively approved by President 


has its place—big and little—from farm 


done in large measure with Government 


errors and banking sins, and how many | stock can be retired. 


It may be retired at | | that the principle is wrong, the cost pro- 


“The capitalization available for assess- 
ment to pay off these depositors would 


Roosevelt, said Mr. O'Connor, adding that 
he has the names of more than 1,500 qual- 


to factory, from the peanut vendor to the 
bigeest business establishment, and no 
community can prosper if its banks fail 
to supply local credit 

Bank deposits must finance business and 
banks that are over liquid should reverse 
their policies and take a constructive part 
in the recovery program Hoarders of 
available credit are little better than 
hoarders of currency. By no stretch of the 
imagination can a solvent bank need more 
than 50 per cent liquidity and 40 per cent 
should be aplenty 

Calling loans and forcing liquidation, as| 
highly liquid banks have done, and | 


funds on a favorable basis, is it not our 
patriotic duty, and should it not be our 
pleasure and our good sense to do it? 

I am aware that many of you—most of 
you perhaps—-will say you cannot lend the 
money that you now have, and I venture 
to suggest that you probably are not 
making very much actual effort for the 
simple reason that you are still waiting. 
You are afraid of a recurrence of condi- 


banks could not use more 5 per cent capi-| any time, all or in part, without premium. | |hibitive and leads to one inevitable end, 
tal to advantage if they are actually to| To date our subscriptions and/or com-|namely, bankruptcy. There is no excuse 
take an active part, helping to the limit | mitments for loans on preferred stock and| whatever for trying it again. 
of their ability, in the President's recovery | capital notes aggregate $123,000,000, in 117] “What hope can there be that a guar- 
program, with confidence in the country | banks and trust companies. In addition| anty of the deposits of the member banks 
and confidence in their own situations. | we have 200 applications now under ex-|of the Federal Reserve System will be any 
Let us assume that you do not need any! amination and more than 400 additional | more efficacious, workable and satisfactory 
| new capital in your banks, is it not wise, aS | inquiries, but there is still that reluctance | to either the banks or their customers 
| well as patriotic, to go along in the pre-| about which I have been talking—fear or} than the guaranty systems attempted by 
tions through which we have just passed. | ferred stock program, strengthen the whole) misunderstanding by the public or criti-| the different States for the State banks? 
Some of you are afraid we will have in. | C2™*ins structure, and encourage your! cism by competing banks. | “Can it be said that the national banks 
flation, and some of you are afraid we | neighbor to do so, even though your own | are any more free from the use of unwise 
will not have inflation, After all. rege ts | stockholders buy part or all of your stock |and selfish ‘Political influence than the 
< . . 4 ‘ | increase? | State banks? Can it be said that their 


ified men who are available to make ex- 
aminations of banks. These names have 
been submitted by the State Banking 
Commissione rs and others, he said, and 
“they are qualified examiners who have 
had five years or more of banking experi- 
ence and who know the values in the 
States.” 


have been reduced by the amount of the 
capitalization of the banks that failed, as, 
of course, that capital was wiped out. 
These figures are not immediately avail- 
able. 

“I am aware that the guaranty plan 
provided for in the Glass bill provides for 
& substantial capital for the corporation 
which is to guarantee the deposits, but T| Mr. O'Connor outlined some of the proe 
know from years of experience and} visions of the Act, pointing out that a 
from the dictates of common sense that | “temporary Federal deposit insurance 
the capital of that corporation will not| fund” will become operative on Jan, 1, 
be a drop in the bucket, and part of! 1934, which will insure deposits up to 
that capital comes out of the net worth | $2,500 in each member of the system. The 








25 


Association Urged 


To Assist in Work 





some ‘ only " . 

nye ing. breaks men’s hearts, de- and I ask, is it not time that we preven . . see every bank in the| | exe e efficie 
are still doing, wn the savings of a i our fingers, and follow the President's! ,,2; would Mis e = 4 bank The American Bankers Association can | examination 2 oe om | —_ f the banks th: rate ier the} permanent insurance is effective Jul 
stroys values, often the ae Mn t Cer | lead? nited States become an honor bank, a} render a very great service in the present the different State banking systems? The | 0 ne anks that operate under 1 | Soee ; “ ance is effective July 1, 

¢ -reate > yment. er- aut -eacle j | . - 934, as F a Ss 
rowel there ae yeenen wae this policy| I repeat—lack of credit for the average | Onited States ovina wad ork tate unten , m aniition to enderiing Oe ad tanks Ginis Ghaee oh oot —— Drain on Capital the Comptrelier anda Seale’ Geaaet 
avd id not now be reversed by the tightest | business if not provided will be a serious] interest, not as a permanent eebees Gee] ee ee te ee , “ ale his} banks certified by the Federal Reserve 
, With the return of confidence | Obstacle in the path of recovery, and this . enti f | the evil | Fecommend to all banks that they give the Comparative Efficiency 5 am cause Sint & Se premnee fer Sl ceed under conditior ified i 
of the tight. With the r : ; gies >| until we have entirely forgotten the evils,| ost favorable consideration to the bank- ee ; corporation to borrow money with which c ions specified in the 
obstacle can be removed by constructive! the traged d the heartaches that hav “I realize that interested parties have ct 
the tragedies and the heartaches tha €/ ing and credit needs of their respective to pay losses; I am aware that there; “° 3 
Banks to Be Examined 


and all the credit facilities available banks | 
can adopt a fair and helpful lending policy 
without the slightest risk to their own Ssit- 


often given the impression that the na- 
b jtional system excelled the State systems 
to be sub- in efficiency, but I do not think a careful 


would be recoveries from the assets of the | 


failed banks. But experience in eight} 
been made with the Treasury for the nec- 


banker leadership. 


. llowed bank closings. 
No one wants banks to make loans of ae a . 


} communities, an nreservedl vis 
The point I should like to stress is that | wi and unreservedly advise the 


issuance of preferred stock, 


The Comptroller said arrangements have 

























































doubtful soundness, but the banker can 
uations. . oe ‘| experience has proven that banks that! ..ipeq for, all or in part. by the R.F States that tried bank guaranty will con- 

Sound banking principles and the} if Me will do so, reconstruct most of his| jaye supplemented their capital structure | ** . : shang VF oe ee examination of records will reveal a foun-| i406 any reasonable anon that it can-| essary funds to carry out the preliminary 
proper yardsticks to apply in bank in-| Customers, Banking is an exalted profes-| hy taking the United States Government} _ President Roosevelt recommends it, dation for such a theory. I do not believe not work. These experiences show con-| Work of the Corporation, the first task of 
vestments is a question in which we are| Sion with a definite responsibility. Will into partnership through preferred stock | Secretary Woodin recommends it, the Fed-; there is anything in the management of ter that the caueaien of any guar-| Which is the examination of approximately 

> : 9 - , rd rec D £ > > 7. serve ‘ste rarre “ a ‘ 

all interested. It would be very helpful/ We meet that responsibility? have benefited by increased public confi- | @! Reserve Board recommends it, and the |the Federal Reserve System to warrant antee plan which gains its resources from | 8,000 State nonmember banks which are 
if this body could determine what con! pe, sident Wants | dence Comptroller of the Currency recommends ‘this assumption, and on which to predi- a levy on the capital of the good banks | an unrestricted basis. 

: verace >§ s | a : : | ¢ > eX “te ¢ ruare rif 1 7 e . . 
stitutes sound banking for the average |" , ’ an | Naturally, in the increase of the capital | ; - $8. Cal 7] 'cate the expectation that the guaranty will wipe out that capital in a very, very'| O'Connor denied that there is any 
bank. What percentage of the bank's Credit Extended | stock of any bank, whether preferred or| [Continued on Page 1%, Column 7.5 . principle will work for member banks Of | 7.4 years. ; lintent to wipe out the small banks ‘and 
deposits should be liq uid, “ee ae What the President wants the banks to| —_ . — $$ SS | “In my judgment, the guaranty of bank | | the independent banker, declaring that “I 
tutes liquidity, and how anc wh inl »| G0 is to strengthen their capital posi- | | deposits, if carried out in this country to| know of no mere vicious, unwarranted and 
Balance shows be mvesee in " we Panag tions and do a banking business in a nor- | its logical conclusion, will completely de-|UOtruthful propaganda.” He said he had 
the community that furnis aah . which | @4.Way, furnishing credit where credit is | CO M PA ~ | SO N S O fF B U S| ESS DI | O stroy the entire banking system of the|been authorized by the President to say 

. “ejo ecul es : | ; . > y > oy 
posits, a sae ‘ yoni n point needed, based upon a solvent going ll| Nation. The destruction must inevitably | “at the object of the insurance provisions 
events have — are . aad F not | Country. i] be accompanied or followed by the most | Of the new bank act was to insure as 
of liquidity, and generally speaking no A men with plenty of chiee con , W k b W k many nonmember banks as possible. 

‘pow ans . . or Ss can play y \j extreme inflation of the currency. When . poss 
saa sound 8S page -n sointed in our sec- | a better game of poker than one who is ee y ee | the final day of reckoning comes, there = — = = 

We have a atc sya may petheccchiel playing “sacred” or “short” money. This | ]| | wil be no financial structure whatsoever | Selfish political influence. You bankers 
ondary reageidky crete — ‘e the items| 2PPlies as well to bankers. If a bank's 1 to which to turn, or on which to rely,| Must have the courage to fight the modern 
that cash -— re gage a the davet deposits are too large for its capital, or | |} As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Sept. 8 i}/ as a fulcrum for whatever lever statesmen | Menace of security manipulation even if 
to be hg econ a eae years was this| 2% liquidity below a safe figure, the bank ||| am i — Se _____+___ || may devise to begin the great task of re-|it means the temporary loss of vast 

- r g cen ars as Ss ate Bei! ah et ss ooo == SS = = = a ‘ 
aS oT diesiis oak oi oma may be entirely solvent, but prudent man- | = 1933 | 1932 ] “1931 ] “7930 | 1929 construction. accounts. 

Beaseeee . ag > . »Is . ati | | rs ' | ar . . “ > rey j ; . j 
banks by investing in securities, foreign] *2¢ment compels continued liquidation, ___ | Sept. 2 | Aug. 26 | Aug. 19 | Sept. 3_| Sept. 5 | Sept. 6 | Sept.7 _ {f| Unified Banking System | “When bankers quit placing a premium 
poor nthevwise. Not siecessarily bonds 6f and necessarily limited participation in — — nanan | | init) senmeck thnk F have Salk vate on obtaining the accounts of modern 

t se. 1} -cessarll} onds cae ine vig Tes j | "7 ’ es : elt rather ! , . Th 

foreign countries, but securities foreign =e 5 picts A endure | COMMODITY a WHOLESALE \ | | sure that there should be a unified sys- Robin Hoods, who seek to rake off milions 
he locality and foreign to good bank- A bank with a hundred thousand dol-}{| Copper, electrolytic, New York...+......+. dollars, per ib. 0.088 0.088 0.088 | 0.054 0.073 0.106 | 0.178 Hf)‘ ~# on § SYS" of unearned profits for stock by financing 
ae : : “. all we repeat this, or) 2@"S capital, and a million dollars deposits, |/' Cotton, middling, spet, New YORK. +.+++00+ .096 096 093 | = .088 067 117 192 tem of banking throughout the United) ang as directing heads of industrial pro- 
ing pr ag my se a Byer a aane is not as strong, nor can it lend as freely |}! Food index (Bradstreet’s).........+++++ # “| 1.91 1.93 191 1.77 | 2.14 2.78 3.32 States, provided that such a system did) potion or utility operation, we will have 
shall we look more to th a and assist in the recovery program as a|]} Iron and steel composite..... ‘ * “dollars, per ton: ‘| 31.23 30.10 ag >| ay aa = { 78 not mean that it was economically iM~-) traveled a long way on the road to re- 
us leposit insurance, there will not ,2@2* With two hundred thousand capital | Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (i. C.):... ‘dollars, per bushel. . 86 86 84 | 49 4 i - possible for a little bank to exist in the| paining confidence. Stocks acquired at 
wen pa een cece: age seen liquidity 224 ® million deposits. This applies as | CE i villages and near the farms, where 50) 2 gojlar a share or less in return for some 
4 aca tales tenae talk pent os ig Well to a bank with a hundred million Banking: ounan j i]; many millions of our people live and need | services rendered draw as much dividend 
- “ A = 4 - pebicog ®. sn — liquid capital and a billion in deposits. | Debits, New York City........ ee -millions of dollars. . 2,820 2.753 3,434 3,033 3,904 4,839 9,665 ||| oo pa poke _— pan ‘| as similar stocks sold on the public market, 
itv could be adopted as sound constructive | _ © Will probably find that if and when |] Debits, outside New York City.....+0. | 2,578 2,740 2,957 2,494 | 3,771 4,285 5,539 ch panking systemS MAY) and in the end the result of the whole 
~ ra “ee » ts Reta t od bank | 2° banking legislation is obtained, de-| | prove, after all, to be our greatest sal- collapse, as every banker knows. It is 
Se : hn cyrgrets a "i an’ posits in addition to being insured will be Federal reserve banks— a = vation. |time for bankers to have the courage to 
supervision would have a standard to 80 jimited in some safe proportion to unim- Reserve bank credit, total.......... “ = 2 és 2,298 2,258 2,240 2,331 1,221 1,041 1,452 “One thing is certain—and in this par-| warn their depositors against such invest- 

y paired capital. Both should be the law Bills bought . “+ se ¢~ Gee ee an 7 7 34 198 170 | 182 ticular I can speak better for Kansas) ments, 

In this connection the supervisors of ; aad sstcky Bills di ted’ - 7 2 os 153 150 166 433 257 231 1,046 ‘ . i on = whale: , Mens 

Pp If the capital structure of the countr lls discounted ....... . “ : than for the Nation as a whole Great e , 
banks—national and State—might well erg y| U. S. Government securities. . a ° > ws 2,129 2,094 2,059 1,852 728 602 ldy as 4 eae : : As I see the situation the Govern- 
Gaiee atecht of thelr standards and motheds is made invulnerable, the insurance fea- eecce as has been the hardship resulting from} meni's first part in sound banking is to 
Certainly banks should ace wtiint super- ture of the new bank act need not cause *Federal reserve reporting member banks— - ; | | ~~ losses of bank failures in Kansas to- permit the building of a strong central 
ris but continued criticism of sound| @PPrehension. Many of you are opposed Deposits, net demand.......seeee0. “ “ % «| 10,427 | 10,378 10,363 | 10,272 | ....... oe oc day, there would not be a Kansas worth | hanking organization nationally or in the 
vision, rare : e to this deposit insurance law. You are Deposits, time ........ “  e = 4,508 4,516 4,534 GREE | ceceves | ceeence | seveeece speaking of had there never been a Stale hike we , : 
loans thé lay be sl dis ‘aging I ‘4 esenessegsese | ¢ States and to free the banking system 
Oans that may be slow, is discouraging | afraid of it because it calls for assess- Investments, total....... me 8 2 2 of Se 8,100 8,125 7.149 | ceveeee | eeeeeee | eeeee !]| system of banking. from shifting political conditions. A 
to the banker, destroys his morale, and| ments upon your bank to pay the deposits U. S. Government securities...... “ “ “ 4.| 5,131 5,155 5,186 4,261) seeeeee | ceneeee | sees “I do not believe our country is old ; ay ’ iniateath 

res jifficult for hi to accommo- § you fe ‘ Sits “ “ “ | 8.533 8.505 8.583 9,325 E ; ’ change in our political administration 
makes it di m n ait Loans, total ...ccccccocscccccce . , , 329 | seeeees te eeeee teens . sh—I d slieve onsely 
date his clientele. of other banks On securities ........cccceee os « « ..| 3,766 3.737 3,795 BERT Sescuke ib aioeana aieden Seve © not believe it is densely) should not mean a change in our bank- 

And, too, there is inconsistency in one Abundant Capital BOE siscsxiscssesccssacccasn OS ©. * 2) S| Sal 6 6 Re Hs RUE Bee Pe atl enough populated or highly enough de-| ing system heads. Such men should come 
branch of the Government asking the “ ” Interest rates, call loaMS .....++.seeceeeeeeeeee+-ercent.. 95 1.00 1.00 2.00 1.50 2.40 7.75 veloped that we can yet afford to crush} from panking service and refhain as 

tein ao eae i ge Is Best Insurance Interest rates, time loans peace, Se ot 90 1.00 1.15 1.50 1.75 3.25 9.00 ; Out of existence the little bank I do titi ae in 
banks to lend and to cooperate in the re- | ; : . ‘ 4 a bankers and not as political guessers. 

sulci ie. pamuiieny t | Ample bank capital obviously is the best Exchange rates, Sterling (daily average)...-......dollars. .| 4.54 4.56 4.46 3.47 4.86 4.86 4.385 |[| not believe we can afford to adopt a Sys-| his is a constructive change 
covery ae — W — ner branch - and cheapest deposit insurance, and the Failures, commercial ...............0 -.-+++enumber.. 311 326 312 549 463 336 300 tem that will restrict bank development “In thi face of the Banking Act of 1933. 
sists upon further liquidation. Government, in cooperation with bank Money in circulation (daily average) .. .millions of dollars. 5,612 5,607 5,622 5,740 5,060 4,526 4,841 of the more unsettled portions of the the perpetuation of State banking rests 
Slow Loans No Sign stockholders, offers to provide it—not as Security markets: country, that would result from the aboi-) with ro State bankers. Obviously the 
Of Unsound Bank much as may be necessary in some in- Bond sales, N. Y. S. E....thousands of dollars par value..; 43.400 | 47,860 47,300 | 62,206 | 43.370 | 38,628 46638 || ‘Shment of our State banking system. solution resolves itself down to the crea- 
‘ stances, but supplementary and practically Bond prices, 40 corporate issues ........ dollars. . 87.35 87.79 87.95 81.96 93.27 97.22 92.34 New Concept of Banking tion ot sufficient public confidence in 

Banks can be perfectly sound even | without limit where it can be on a sound Stock sales, N. Y. S. ebeeeuces thousands of shares. . 9,773 11,165 8.495 18.572 5,562 8,099 22,412 “My thought is that if our banking ills State-supervised institutions so that the 
though they may accumulate a substantial | basis. Stock prices (N. ¥ Tin eter ence dollars per share. 91.70 89.79 85.95 67.55 | 120.22 202.04 303.79 || are ever to be corrected, we must get a Federal deposit yuaranty, in competitive 
amount of slow loans, and the mere fact If you are wise you will do your best Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics) ......1926= 7: 78.0 76.1 72.1 58.2 87.8 153.6 | 224.2 new conception of banking, both on the | cas ‘i 41] yee +t g* . deciding fact 
that a loan stays in a bank for some time,| to have every bank in the country take ad- ee tates regis Teseeeeeecesesteeeseese G e gl @ =. Pre ann =e By pan ery | part of bankers and public officials. Com- — oe eee ee 
even for several years, docs nott mean| vantage of this opportunity to place teal Railroads (33) ..... seenecncecscenpimees et MR 50.3 46.7 34.7 575 1249 170.8 || Pared to the central purpose, all ‘other ae Sasa Cee 
that it could not be collected on short| in an invulnerable position, and those of | banking reforms are a waste of time. Do “At the present time, it is a well known 
notice if necessary. Therefore, such a loan,; you who think you are going to get rid of PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | l that one thing and the details of needed! fact that national banks, operating of 
if well secured, should not be in the slow deposit insurance at the next session of Production : | alterations in our banking system will take | Necessity in line with the policy of the 
column. Congress simply do not know your Con-' }} Automobiles (Cram’s estimate) ............... number. | 43,843 50,047 53,920 22,963 42.486 48,484 90,913 lcare of themselves. “a Federal Reserve Board in Washington, can 

Again, if we collect all of our loans and | gress. | Bituminous coal (daily average) .....thousandsoftons  ....... 1,292 1,266 941 1,270 1,526 1,794 T! «7 cannot escape those conclusions: | "0t possibly take care of the many legiti- 
invest the money in Government t 5 We at the RFC. have tried to work out Electric power ....... .++eees-Millions of kilowatt-hours. .| ....... 1,630 1,659 1,465 5,636 1,630 1675 || hy , eine | Mate cre e f our y i 
we will fi iste Sau aan aise | 0 denen lar eae Bey poe Petroleum ....ss+sssssseesee+ee+- thousands of barrels. |... ... 2.756 2.767, «2.127, 1,746 | 2437 2953 ||| First, that this country needs, paramount | Ate credit needs of our small town busi« 
we will find ourselves with one principal @ — mula for ga stock that is fair Steel ingots... - Per cent of ca acity. 46 49 52 12 29 "56 | "36 ||| to anything else, a banking system that | €SS men, our wheat farmers and our cat- 
borrower—the United States Government to the junior stock. The preferred stock Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars... ....... 3,170 SS saddens 4 5520066 feceuekes | makes the earnings and savings of the | Uemen. 

—whose notes, in that situation, would be! dividends, while cumulative, are payable j j | a a people safe. We have not had the highest “The Federal Reserve Board frowns on 
no better than the notes and investments| only as and when they can be paid from Distribution: | { | possible degree Gf saletc ees"! cattle loans, loans on farm machinery, 
we liquidated to buy the Government: earnings, and the stock is retirable from Exports— | “Second, it is financial suicide to have | !0ans on stocks of merchandise, loans on 
only a part of the net earnings—40 per SPEED 500600090 00000600000600000 -thousands of bushels. eesnees 126 25 26 44 38 171 , ae see yersonal integrity, loans of every char- 
, . i . . after mreferr se 4 Wheat 9 8 767 1.286 3.386 2.858 a unified system of banking until we can| ! ‘ oe ; 

sagree with no one in the argument cent after preferred stock dividends, taxes, Wheat ae “ve 49 wee can a 2,85 | be free from partisan political and selfish | acter—in other words—that are based on 

that there is not a plentiful supply of, deductions, reserves, etc Cal MOur .....+-- -se+eees «thousands of barrels. Siareises . 61 = 121 164 181 F local security. This type of credit i 
lly Bigg Ry carping. oe i Shak ak ae a Freight-car loadings. total.............eseeeeeses-CAIS..| sseeee. | 631,998 634,845 559,727 759,871 850,649 | 1,018,481 ||| financial group or clique domination—a | !°°@! $ ni Be ee tt ae 
liquid loans, but what are we going to do! If a bank did not actually need addi- Coal and COKE ...........csseecececeseeerenecees os] eveseee | 135,992 133,292 108.475 138,171 146,675 | '171.566 |} | System set up on sound banking princi-| ‘YPe that must be maintained if Kansas 
about it? Will we continue to force liqui- tional capital but should issue preferred Forest products ....... ee eecccceccccccceccccooes : seeeeee 26,644 26,875 16,459 | 27.943 37.109 60,668 ||| ples without regard to the day to day,| "4 Kansas people are going to continue 
dation or will we take the pressure off and stock and sell it to the R.F.C. and im- Grain and products..... sensesseseenscossecoaces © asl veseece | SANE | SRaee | SRaNt | Sean foeee 45,750 ||| or year to year exigencies of governmental | © Prosper and to progress as they bave 
allow our borrowers a little freedom and/| mediately invest the entire amount in 3% SEE 40544560440050:0% consevesesscoeees © v0] seseeve 18,725 17,317 18,480 22533 24691 27,277 ‘I! finance. — 8 in the past. Unquestionably, it is safe to 
an opportunity to work out their problems, | per cent Government bonds, its direct loss ~~parameii jess than carloads. ..........cseeee Bee! eeeeeee | 168,507 168,881 | 174,493 218,286 211,289 234,624 | “This count 7 «oh, assume that the same principle applies to 
and probably 10 employ somebody and tay | would be infiuitecinal. the steanathn of dee Sasehaehecdiaeipescsseinciadeamebie * oul conse 37,366 | 37,384 | 5,988 | 35,155 | 47.451) 67,186 |f|, Tmis country has not had the right! 21 of the country’s great agricultural 

something? institution greatly increased, and profits Sdteoctinneons soveesnece eeccccccccsoovcccccccces © “a eevee 216,087 | 222,498 195,375 279,535 339,378 411,410 | | kind “ es leadership. The day of States and rural areas . 
lifebl 1 ll, i nk y | |] | accounting for yardshit ab ne pendent 

Credit is the lifeblood of business, and | as well, if the bank made a real effort to Receipts— } j hes har oe Se Ree “The proper regulations, effectively en- 
there can be no sustained prosperity, no| employ its funds on the basis of confi- Cattle ANG CAlVES .....ceceeeeeeeseeeeeees thousands. . reve creer 258 264 308 | 297 |! “The present situation cannot be cor-| L0TCed: for the purpose of building up-our 
return to normal conditions without actual’ dence in the country and confidence in the TrTrer cocccces -| neebian eee een 339 380 336 414 | rected by freak legislé goog Ise and State banking system, offer the tate 
bank credit ] imate purposes President’s leadership Cotton ‘into sight hAeoeeeewee ° thousands of bales. 238 183 149 204 177 346 356 ~ [01 i . as — ation or false — banker an opportunity to take advantage 

Ne have stakes enough, and in| ‘There has been a disposition to criticise Wheat, at primary markets... . thousands of bushels../ 5.473 | 6.815 5.452 | 9.640 | 8.579 | 17.846 12,023 [I], pre sonal neiceny wy to the people such 4S/ oF the mistake made through the guar- 
all pro babil 1 make just as many in’ the bank that found it necessary or ad- Wool, ‘otal, Boston.............. thousands of pounds. . 2.663 1.543 3,057 8,475 1,534 8,764 wae an’ beets bs Euarnniee of om anty feature of the Banking Act of 1933 
the futu: is not make the mise ible, or that was willing in cooperation ~ “Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior “to > 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above. honest, — and conmurvatare "banking “EE Se Ry es, Se ee 
take of continuing the policy of drying up! with the President’s recovery program, to nae . ce ae FREE Ea a : whe s : a 

, . . I — program, « a ee —- - a we - ———————————— principles, entirely freed from unwise and| [Continued on Page 15, Column 3.) 
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Milk Takes First Place as Source 


Of Trouble in the Farm Situation 1c: eee ee eo wns 


Producers Say Distributors Are Profiteering: 
Control of Production Needed, 
Says Secretary Wallace 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


sumers wherever put into effect, are de-)as well as the means of production con- 


scribed by Charles J. Brand, coadminis- 
trator of the Adjustment Act. 

“Under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act,” he said, “power exists for the first 
time to effect the complete organization 
of dairy producers and_ distributors 
There is legal authority to enforce pro- 
visions for adjusted production, fair mar- 
gins, and fair prices. This is an abso- 
lutely new thing in American agricultural 
experience, from which the country may 
reasonably expect great advantages. 

“In general, agreements will set up pro- 
duction areas within individual 
dairymen will have specified quantities 
of milk that chey may sell to fluid-milk 
distributors at specified prices 

“Whatever milk they produce above 
their allotments will be salable only at 
lower prices. Distributors likewise must 
sell at specified minimum prices. All 
fluid milk distributors in the areas cov- 
ered may be licensed under detailed regu- 
lations providing penalties for violation 
of the agreements.” 


which 


Difficulties Encountered 


Under most of the agreements so far 
applied there are difficulties arising out 
of dissatisfaction of dairymen with the 
proportion of the retail price that they 
receive for their milk, and there are dif- 
ficulties growing out of the lack of a 
schedule of different prices at which 
cash-and-carry dealers and delivery deal- 
ers may sell milk 

Farmers are on the warpath in some 
sections because of what they claim to 
be the unfair proportion of the milk price 
that goes to the dairy companies that 
distribute milk at retail. It is on this 
asserted cause of complaint that some 
dairymen are asking for Dr. King's resig- 
nation 

To this, the Department view is: 

“The iarmers themselves. established 
the practice of distributing milk through 
middlemen who dealt with the public. 
That system is not ours. 


Two Courses Open 

“With the system existing, there were 
two ways to proceed. One was to ignore 
the distributors and to set a flat price 
at which milk might be sold by the 
farmer and a flat price for the consumer 
But this would involve narrowing the 
spread between farm prices and retail 
prices and would result in driving out 
the smaller and least efficient distributors 
and would tend toward creation of a milk 
distributing monopoly 

“The other was to set a base price for 
raw milk at Line farm and let other prices 
take care of themselves. That plan was 
given consideration, but it would have 
tended to cause the distributors to go 
outside the milkshed for their supplies 
and would, in the end, break down the 
cooperatives which now are at the cen- 
ter of the agreements. Also it would 
ignore the consumer and could lead to 
reduced consumption. 

Virtues of Dairies 

“While it may be true that dairy com- 
panies may be paying salaries that are 
too high and may get a sizeable propor- 
tion of the price of milk, they also have 
a record for steady employment of work- 
ers at high wages, providing a city income 
of the type that farmers need 

“Inasmuch as the dairy companies ex- 
ist and have been recognized by the 
farmers for years, they must be con- 
sidered now.” 

The intensity of the farmer reaction 
to some of the agreements and proposed 
agreements has led to thought of con- 
sidering milk as a public utility. Already 
Wisconsin has a law establishing that 
condition and Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Florida have milk-control 


statutes. An attempt was made in the 
Illinois legislature to add milk to the 
list of public utilities but the bill did 


not become law 
Control of Production 

There also is the attention now being 
given to the subject of production con- 
trol. in an effort to bring about a closer 
balance between supply and demand, and 
to prevent milk from slipping into that 
group of commodities of which American 
farmers produce a surplus for export. 

Secretary Wallace announced ‘n an ad- 
dress at the New York State Fair Sepi 
5 that he considered the establishment 
of a processing tax on dairy products a 
necessity to provide funds to use in cur 
tailing production 

The torm of the tax and its amount. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


trol, 
dairy 


were left 
industry. 


by the Secretary to 
However, it 


the 


is known 


that thought is being given to plans for 
to subsidize a 
; more rapid program of eradication of tu- 


utilizing funds 


berculous cattle. 


realized 


There also 


is talk ot 


culling herds of inefficient producers. 


Secretary 


Wallace at 


the New York! 


State fair, as earlier at Chicago, adopted 


a plan of 


about 


the dairy 


their troubles. 
industry 


“talking turkey” to 
His remarks about 
drew criticism 


farmers 


from 


at least one so-called farm spokesman for 
| their out-spoken character. 
is an evasion to say that our milk 
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‘Does Deposit Guarantee | 
Imperil Banking System? | 


Proposed Security Issues 


mon stock and option warrants to purchase 
$392,000 common stock. Registraticn fee of 
$49 was paid the Commission, indicating | 
total aggregate proceeds as not to exceed) 
$490,000. Officers of the company are: Hugh 
Evans, Santa Monica. Calif., president; Mar- 











the banking systems of the country. 
law as it now stands is placing the ‘cart 
before the horse. 

“Talk about guaranteeing bank deposits | 990,000. 
is but political salve to.a wound that needs| The Commission, Sept. 7, 
anty is not the answer, because relaxing 
of vigilance on the part of bank officers 
is the inevitable psychological effect. 

“The guaranty of bank deposits is the 
start o fa vicious circle that is ruinous to| Form D-2 is a sequel ; 
depositor and stockholder alike. When | Which was made public recently. 
five sound banks must pay the loss of one 
rotten one, teh drain on the five neces- 
sarily impairs the strength of the five. 
One of them beraks under the strain, and 
the remaining four are weakened by the 
added strain, and so on. 

“In Kansas and Nebraska, many sound 
banks have crumpled under the strain of 
repeated assessments; if the losses of the 
guaranty fund had ben paid in full, no! 
one knows whether any bank would have 
remained open. 


takes place. 


“Even a fish cannot live indefinitely by|nounced by the Commission during the 


nibbling at its own tail.” ‘past week follows: 


Additional registration statements filed 
The | With the Federal Trade Commission under 
ithe Securities Act of 1933 have brought | 
the total amount of securities filed with | gaged in the manufacture, production and 
the Commission to approximately $187,- 


announced 
a business caustic. The principle of guar- that it has amended Article 16 of its rules 
and regulations to cover a prospectus for! Shoan, secretary-treasurer and director, both 
a plan of readjustment or reorganization 
,of a company. The new amendment ap- 
| plies to the recently announced Form D-2. 
to Form D-1 
Form 
D-1 is for registration of certificates of 
deposit issued in anticipation of or in con- 
nection with a plan of reorganization or 
readjustment of a company. The distinc- 
tion between Forms D-1 and D-2 is that oo. 
Form D-1 is to be used at the time the 
bonds are first called by the protective 
committee while Form D-2 is to be em- 
ployed for registration of the new securi- | 
ties when reorganization or readjustment 


The list of registration statements an- are B 


| tin J bson, vice-president, and Ethel | 


Sept. 6 Hester, secretary-treasurer, both of Wilming- | 

| ADVANCE ALUMINUM CASTINGS CORPORA-| ton, Del. Underwriter is Edward A Bischof. | 
TION (2-164), Chicago, an Illinois ee Wilmington, De} 

tion, a holding company owning the stoc °NDERLY CORPORATION 
of subsidiaries, which subsidiaries are en- a York corporation 
tion operating principally in the 
textile securities, proposes to issue 
shares of preferred stock of a par value of 
$100 each. and 1,000 shares of common stock 


(2-163), New York 
a service organiza- 
field of 
sale of aluminum products, proposes to issue 
25,000 shares of common stock at a par value 
of $5 each, a registration fee of $25 indi- 
cates total aggregate proceeds as not to ex- 4 ar value of $1 eac egistration fee 
ceed $250.000 Among the officers are Roy be: 0 ootes pg EB gene A as 
| W. Wilson. president and director. and Nels | not to exceed $250,000 Officers are: Edwin 
Farnham Greene, president, treasurer and 
director; R. P. M. Eagles, director; and W. J 
| Cullen, director. all of New York | 
+a GOLD HILL MINES, INC. (2-169), + Pocatello, | 
ARTEMISA MINES, LTD. (2-166), Bisbee, Ariz.) Idaho, an Idaho corporation, proposes to 1s- 
an Arizona corporation, engaged in mining/ sue 2,500 shares of Class A common stock 
and financing of mining, amount of offering| of no par value. Registration tee of $25 
$250,000; amount of registration $25. Officers paid the Commission indicates total proceeds 
are Oliver O. Kendall, Bisbee, Ariz., presi- as not to exceed $250,000. H. OD. Lauder-| 
dent, J. M. Foster, Denver, secretary, and back. Pocatello, Idaho. is president of the 
F. M. Butler, Kansas City, Mo.. treasurer | company and W. C. Riddle, Pocatello, secre- 
BAGDAD COPPER PRODUCTS, INC. (2-165),| tary 
New York, a Delaware corporation, engaged| HUMPHREYS GOLD CORPORATION (2-162) 
proudction of copper and other metal Denver, a Colorado corporation, mining gold 
products, proposes to issue 200,000 shares of; and other metals, proposes to issue $105,200 
common stock of a par value of 50 cents a! face value of Gold Notes, Series A, with bo- 
share. Registration fee of $40 was paid| nus of 105,200 shares of common stock at a 
the Commission, indicating that total aggre- par value of $l each. Registration fee of $25 
gate proceeds are not expected to_exceed indicates total aggregate proceeds as not to 
$400,000. Edmond B. Bronson, New York, is| exceed $250000. Among the officers are: A 
president of the company; Frederick C. Hart,| E. Humphreys, president-director, and Jud- 
New York, secretary-treasurer. Underwriters} son S. Hubbard, secretary-treasurer, both of 
K. Blanchet & Co., Toledo Denver } 
CALIFORNIA-MOTHER LODE GOLD MINES, | LIBERTY BREWING CO. (2-168), Baltimore, @ 
INC. (2-172). Wilmington, Del.. a Delaware| Maryland corporation, engaged in the brew- 
corporation, proposes to issue $98,000 in com-! ing of beer and manufacture of by-products, 


of Chicago. Underwriters are: George T. 
Leach & Co., Inc., and McGowan, Cassady | 
& White, Inc., both of Chicago 


proposes to issue 128,082 shares of Class A 
common stock of a par value of $1 @ share, 
and 18,900 shares of Class B common stock 
of a par value of $1 a share. The company 
paid the Commission a registration fee of 
$29.40 indicating total aggregate proceeds as 
not to exceed $294,000 Among the officers 
are: Charles Brotumeyer, vice-president and 
director, and Eli G Cohen, secretary and di- 
rector, both of Baltimore. The company 
selling its own stock jointly with Leimbach 
& Co. and A. M. Clark & Co., both of Bal- 
timore, as underwriters. 


1.000 MAGNUS AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO. (2-170), 


Waynesboro, Pa. a Delaware corporation, 
manufacturer of automatic shoe shining 
machines, proposes to issue 10,000 shares of 
common stock of no par value. Registration 
fee of $25 paid the Commission. indicates 
that total aggregate proceeds are not to ex- 
ceed $250,000. Among officers are: J. W. 
Croft, president and chief executive officer, 
and Carrie B. Croft, secretary-treasurer and 
chief financial officer, both of Waynesboro. 

PECKHAM HILL GOLD MINES, INC (2-171), 
Reno, Nev., a Nevada corporation. proposes 
to issue 5,000,000 shares of common stock of 
a par value of 10 cents a share. Registration 
fee of $50 paid the Commission, indicates 
total aggregate proceeds are not to exceed 
$500,000. Officers are: J. C. Broili, Reno, 
president and director; W. A. Kennenberg, 
Modesto, Calif., director and tice-president, 
and H. J. Frost, Reno, director and secretary. 

VAN NOSTRAND BREWING CO (2-167), 
Charleston, Mass.. a Massachusetts corpora- 
tion, brewer and distiller, proposes to issue 
101,599 shares of common stock of a par 
valueof $5 each Registration fee paid the 
Commission is $53.85. Among Officers are: 
Howard H. Davenport, Somerville. Mass., 
president and director, and T. Rutherford 
Edwards, Quincy, Mass., treasurer, secretary 
and clerk Underwriters are William Huke 
& Co., Boston 














troubles are caused by communists, gang 
sters or others who do not care for our 
present efforts to repair capialistic so- 
ciety and put it in decent running order, 
he said. “The real trouble with the milk 
industry traces to strife within the milk 
industry, strife and maladjustments that 
extend all the way from the milking stool 
to the consumer's doorstep. The respon- 
sibility rests upon the men in the indus- 
try, and not upon lawless outsiders whip- 
ping the thing along and sniping from 
the sidelines.” 


Causes of Trouble 


Ther. he went on to explain what he 
considered the cause of trouble in the 
dairy industry. 

“For dairying it was full steam ahead 
until 1930 or 1931,” he said. “Then the 
curve of relative dairy prosperity turned 
downward. But even ther by reason 91 
mass volume and high pressure methods, 
the proportion of dairy income to all farm 
income continued high. In 1919, dairy- 
men received 19 per cent of all farm in- 
come. In 1931, they took 24 per cent, 
and in 1932, they took 25 per cent. 

“I am only trying to show that until 
this year dairymen managed to build ar- 
tificial dams against forces that were 
racking the grain-growing and the gen- 
eral farmer 


Milk Broke Last Year 


“These dams broke in many places last 
year. The milk flood kept rising. City 
buying power was impaired. The average 
farm price of butterfat in 1932 was only 
about 40 per cent of the 1929 price. 
Pressed by the necessity of maintaining 
high fixed charges in a time of shame- 
fully low butter and milk prices, dairymen 
drove their cows on into high-pressure 
production, and did not decrease their 
herds. Not only are dairy farmers, 
even now, raising more young stock, they 
are culling out an abnormally small num- 
ber of cows. We shall have more milking 
cows on Jan. 1, next, than ever before. 

“That, together with diminished buying 
power in town, is the main thing that is 
the matter with the milk business. oO 
amount of shouting for still higher tariffs 
will cure the trouble. The dairy farmers 
themselves, and the distributors, must 
adapt their production and distribution 
programs to meet the existing situation. 
Nothing can be done by the other fellow 
that will amount to more than another 
temporary stop-gap.” 

Output Must be Controlied 

“It is obvious that soon we must think 
more definitely of the way in which whole 
milk prices hit butter prices, and of the 
way that butter prices hit the walls 
around the milk sheds. Dairymen should 
at once recognize that they have a prob- 
lem in production control. If they fail 
to recognize this they need not expect 
indefinitely to get a continuous flow of 
agreements and licenses from Washing- 
ton Agreements and licenses are ulti- 
mately unenforceable if they are out of 
Ifge with economic facts. 

“Daitymen may wejl consider the im- 
position of a processing tax in the near 
future, the proceeds of which tax might 
be used among other things to control 
production. If hooked into sound plans 
for balanced production, licensing and 
agreements have real possibilities of per- 
manent usefulness.” 


“Dams” 


Exemption of Mortgages 
Under the Securities Act 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced, Sept. 9, that a hearing will be 
held Oct. 3 to permit real estate and 


mortgage organizations to present their 
views and suggestions regarding a rule 
adopted July 27 by the Commission ex- 
empting certain securities from the re- 
quirements of registration 

The exempted securities were notes o1 
bonds directly secured by first mortgage 
or deed of trust on a contiguous plot of 
real estate or on a leasehold which is other 
than for oil, gas or mining 





The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 


for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows 


no responsibility as to the accuracy of the 


















(The Board assumes 
rates quoted.) | 











Europe Par Sept.1 Sept. 2 Sept. 5 Sept. 6 Sept. 7 
Austria (schilling) 14.07 16.0233 16.1166 16.1000 *16.2509 
Belgium  ‘belga) 13.90 19.9584 20.1700 20.1318 20.1400 
Bulgaria (le eee 72 1.1500 1.1750 *1.1250 *1.1250 
Czechoslovakia (koruna) ...... 2.96 4.2400 4.2937 4.2850 4.2775 
Denmark (krone) 26.80 20.2091 20.2833 20.4280 20.3775 
England (pound) 486.66 452.3333 454.3392 455.9910 
Finland (markka) ............. sae 2.52 2.0216 2.0350 
France (iranc) eecece 3.92 5.6075 9.6850 
Germany (reichsmark) 2.¥beeees ° 23.82 34.1041 34.4353 
Greece (drachma) ‘ ae 1.30 8075 8140 
Hungary (pengo) teen eee ee wees 17 49 25.0000 25.2083 
Italy { a} 5.26 7.5055 7.6265 
Ne rland florin) 40.20 7.6071 18.2908 
Norway (krone) . 26.80 22.7491 22.8291 
Poland (zloty) ast eoocse BOR 16.0500 16.1200 
Portugal (escudo) os 4 42 4.3350 4: 
Rumania eu) . om bik Ow ee : 60 8487 
Spain ipeseta 19 30 11.9542 
Sweden (krona) au cee 26.80 3.3450 
Switzerland (franc) ‘ 19.30 7.6430 
Yugoslavia (dinar) o% . . 1.76 1.9600 
North America— 
Canada cdc ) 100.00 95.3593 15,208. 
Cuba (peso) m ee 100.00 100.0000 99.9750 
Mexico (s r nes 49.85 28.0587 28.1087 8.1100 
South America— 
Argentina (goid peso) aes 96.48 84.1253 "83.7753 83.9916 84.050: 
REE SUMMIUEOD © 6.52060 cbsteeneeseeens 11.96 8.1400 8.1320 8.0720 *8.0940 
Chile (peso 12.17 *8 6250 3.6250 8.6250 *8.5625 
Colombia (peso) evseeseuves 97.33 86.2100 *79.3700 *79.3700 79.3700 
Uruguay (peso) sences 103.42 67.0833  *67.4166 68.5833  °68.7916 
Asia— 
China (Shanghai) (yuan) °27.66 28.3437 28 4375 29.0771 28 6406 28.8750 
Hong Kone ollar) oveseeees 28.57 31.8437 31.9062 32.3750 32.0625 32.1875 
India (rupee) $Seenuny 36.50 34.0275 34.1175 34.4150 34.2559 34.207> 
JOMON (FET) «...52-+ vevccecccce 49.85 26.6650 26.6650 26.7475 26.6875 26.5175 
Other Countries— 
Australia (pound! .. .....sseees. 486.66 360 4166 361.7500 363.5416 363.0000 362.1666 
New Zealand (pound) ........... 486.66 25 363.0625 364.4583 363 8333 363.083: 
Singapore (dollar) seeceee 52.77 D2 52.75 53.3125 53.0000 53 .000¢ 
South Africa (pound 486.66 446.0833 448.0000 450.8333 450.0416 448.854: 
r content of unit multiplied by New York price of silver on Sept. 1. which was 36.62 
cents per fine ounce; Sept. 2. 36.625 cents: Sept. 5, 37 cents; Sept. 6. 36.750 cents Sept. 7 
37 cents 
Legally equivalent to 7/60 of one English pound Parity represents 7/60 of quotation ot 
pe rk 





‘tations; Jegal holiday 





BeLow: Old Dutch cottage built in the year 1679 on the site that 
is now known as 55 Broad Street. av wiGut: The principal 
office of Manufacturers Trust Company at 55 Broad Street. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPBARED ORIGINALLY IN THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER OP THE 
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After original aching by A. Karoly 


|? 1 Yeas of Banking Drogress 


ANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY—metro- 
politan banking institution with 58 offices 
serving 450,000 New Yorkers—has a 

history which goes back nearly one and a quarter 

centuries. 

© The product of a series of banking amalga- 

mations and mergers, Manufacturers Trust 

traces its ancestry through institutions that in 
their day played a prominent part in shaping 
the destiny of our great metropolis. From these 
institutions was formed the far-flung chain of 
banking offices now at the service of New 

York's cosmopolitan population. 

€ The oldest branch of the family tree dates 

back to the year 1812, for it was in that year 

that the New York Manufacturing Company 
was incorporated. Banking in those days was 
not as highly specialized as it is today, but was 
frequently carried on by firms ostensibly organ- 
ized for other purposes. A few years after its 
incorporation, the banking branch of the com- 
pany assumed the name of Phenix Bank. Al- 
most a century later the Phenix Bank was 
merged with the Chatham Bank which had 

been established in 1851, and in February, 1932, 

the Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 

Company 

other banking institutions- was merged into 

Manufacturers Trust Company. 

* Another line of descent of Manufacturers 

T-ust Company goes back to 1854 when the 

Manufacturers Bank was established in the 

Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. Some years 


which had absorbed a number of 


after its establishment, it became known as the 
Manufacturers National Bank; it was in 1915, 
one year after this bank merged with the Citizens 
Trust Company,that the present name“ Manufac- 
turers Trust Company” came into existence. 

{ Altogether seventeen independent banking in- 
stitutions contributed their resources and repu- 
tations to the composite banking structure of 
Manufacturers Trust Company. Many of these 
banks had been established sixty or seventy 
years ago. That was before the days of rapid 
transit. New York really consisted of a large 
number of self-centered communities, each one 
bound together by racial ties or identical com- 
mercial interests. Banking service for such 
communities could best be supplied by the 
independent neighborhood bank, thoroughly 
acquainted with the requirements of its section. 
§ But with the development of inter-city trans- 
portation and communication, and with the 
growth of New York from the seaport of a 
struggling young republic to the dominant trade 
center of the wealthiest nation in the world, it 
became necessary to replace the independent 
bank of limited means with financial institutions 
possessing ample capital and resources to meet 
the requirements of expanding industry and 
commerce. The banking mergers that took place 
in the last half century were the inevitable 
response to the demands of business for ade- 
quate banking facilities. 

{ In giving up their identities, the various 
banks that went to form the great banking 


structure of Manufacturers Trust Company 
really did not give up any of their inherent 
characteristics. The tradition of friendly and 
understanding neighborhood service has been 
scrupulously preserved and carefully fostered. 
Today each one of the 58 offices is complete 
with every banking service. Each is especially 
equipped to serve the kinds of business and 
industry predominant in the community in 
which it is located. Local advisory boards, 
selected from the most prominent members of 
the business community, perform a_ similar 
function for the neighborhood office to that per- 
formed by the Board of Directors for the whole 
institution. But in addition to its own strength, 
each office is backed by the huge resources of the 
entire Company amounting to over $450,000,000. 
And in addition to its own comprehensive ser- 
vices, each office places at the disposal of its 
customers those highly specialized banking, 
foreign and fiduciary services which only a large, 


modern bank is in a position to render. 
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From original banknote issued in 1860 by the 
Manufacturers Bank of Brooklyn, one of the ancestors of the present 
Manufacturers Trust Company. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


HARVEY D. GIBSON, President 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Index on Page 8 Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 
President of the United States 1923-1929 


‘4 daily topical survey of the National Govern- 
ment will enable our citizens to understand and 
to use the fine facilities the Congress provides for 




















for the last six years. 


This is the eighth of a series of “broadcasts” which w ill appear regularly every week on this page, being a 
continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio stations 
These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio nor are they published any- 


where but in The United States News. 











THE ROAD TO 


RECOVERY 


Plenty of Impediments Yet to Be Overcome---Substantial Progress Is Being Made But 
Advance Would Be Greater If Governmental Machine Could Coordinate Its Conflicting 
Elements Which Are Retarding General Program---Need of Team-work 


BoP 1 ARE on the road to recovery. But since de- 

W pressions are infrequent, the road is not well- 
‘ 4 traveled. It contains plenty of humps and im- 
Wade pediments. History ~ anil us that slow and 
cautious progress on our economic highways enables us 
more quickly to reach our goal. 

The desire, of course, is to go forward 
possible. But we have already had evidence this summer 
how dangerous a rapid advance may be. Indeed, we en- 
ter the autumn season with full realiaztion now that our 


main trouble this summer was that all the gears in the 
It is still our 


as rapidly as 


eovernmental machine itself did not mesh, 
principal trouble. 

Artificial control of the economic life of our country is 
frankly an experiment, But because it has never been 
tried on such a scale before is no reason why we should 
brush it aside as unworkable. There is no such thing as 
an economic equilibrium anyway. We only approximate 
economic contentment. Human nature and the laws of 
cconomies are so strong both within and without a coun- 
try that a completely controlled economy is an impos- 
sibilitv. We, therefore, must consider whether the gen- 
eral direction of our movement toward an economic 
equilibrium is aided or retarded by artificial efforts. 


' Vv ; 
PRICE PARADE The test is vet to come, Cer- 
inly since the early part of the 


tainly since the 


TOO FAST FOR summer there have been declines 
CONSUMERS from gains made prior thereto. 
“ lo the extent that speculative 
excesses have been checked, the reversal of the trend tor 
the moment was not harmiul. But we now see clearly 
that with the advance in wages and costs of goods in cer- 
tain lines, purchasing power has not crept up sufficiently 
to assure us that the balance between income and prices 





is even. in sight. 

It would be a simple thing, of course, if every factor in 
our economic life sag be influenced by a central au- 
thority. But this, we know, cannot be done. So we are 
confronted with the fact that while certain prices advance, 
the wages and salaries of the consumers do not go along 
with it at the same pace or ahead of the price parade, 
The cost of living is now going up. Figures during the 
depression show that the consumption of goods bought 
at retail stores did not fall off so much as did the dollar 
volume. In other words, business had to go on and people 
had to buy necessities. But as prices go up, either people 
curtail their consumption or else they buy cheap sub- 
stitutes. 

The vast number of salaried employes who represent 
a large item in purchasing power, will not find their in- 
come rising rapidly enough to keep up with the advances 
in the cost of living. It will be recalled that many a busi- 
ness deflated its pay roll and gave its emploves the excuse 
that the cost of living had declined. The Federal, State 
and city governments slashed the pay rolls of their em- 
ployes with much the same explanation and are not re 
‘storing the pay cuts. 

v 


There is no mystery about the 
economics of the convalescent pe- 
riod which follows a depression, 


CARPET TO 
Practically every recovery era 
RECOVERY from the beginning of time has 


been characterized by certain common denominators. 
Thus, the bargaining between labor and capital has re- 
sulted in the past in more severe strikes at the end of a 
depression than even in times of prosperity. The des 
perate efforts of labor to keep up its purchasing power is 
offset by the fear of the employer that an advance in the 
price of his goods will be met with another strike on the 
part of the consumer. Business men who: have capital 
invested are, therefore, torn between conflicting desires— 
an eagerness to keep employment stabilized’so that pro- 
duction may go on uninterruptedly and the feeling that 
the consumer's assent must be accurately judged and an- 
ticipated if volume of sales is to be maintained. 

Back in the war days when the price of wheat was fixed 
at $2.20 a bushel, the farmers were displeased. It was 
not merely that the price itself was too low trom their 
viewpoint but they insisted very logically that the prices 
of the articles they were buying with their income must 
also be fixed or at least restrained. The Government dur- 
ing the war did not fix the prices of enough commodities 
to bring about an equitable exchange of goods, in fact the 
Armistice interrupted the price-fixing experiment then 
conducted. 

Whether we like artificial control-or not, we are face to 
face with a climax similar to that experienced when we 
fixed the price of wheat in war days. We cannot stop with 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


fixing prices in one country and ignoring the price spiral 
in other industries. 

The economic machinery is too delicate to allow price 
rises without at the same time trying to bring about de- 
clines in commodities or service costs that have not been 
cut materially since the depression started. 


v 


Probably we could not correct 
all these inequalities even if we 
could penetrate their mazes and 


POWER BEING 
OFFSET understand the complicated rela 
tionships that exist in the proc 


essing of goods and their retail distribution. But the 
whole philosophy of the New Deal, ii accepted, does argue 
for the application of as many restraints as possible upon 
price rises that are absolutely unjustified. The whole re- 
covery program will be imperiled if the increase in pur- 
chasing power granted through the wage readjustment 
is completely offset by a rise in prices of goods to be 
bought by the working men and the salaried employes 
ot our businesses. 

The Government itself is not blameless in this uncoor- 
dinated movement of prices and wages. There is a singu- 
lar lack of team work in the Government. One agency 
conflicts with another. One department takes action 
which nullifies the good effects of another branch of the 
Government, There are plenty of illustrations. 

The Department of Agriculture, for example, has 
worked hard to increase the purchasing power of the 
farmer through processing taxes. But the NRA by fore- 
ing wage pay rolls upward has made the prices of the 
things the farmer buys go up so materially that farm pur 
chasing power is gradually falling back from the high 
point it reached this summer. 


v 

TEAM WORK Too much emphasis also has 

been placed upon theoretical and 
NEEDED FOR abstract rights in the = indus- 
SUCCESS trial codes and not enough on the 
problem of where industry is to 
get its money to finance increased pay rolls or how the 
consumers are to be protected against exorbitant prices. 

Another illustration: Although the evidence shows 
clearly that the biggest decline in this depression has 
been in capital goods as distinguished from the things 
which are bought at retail in the stores, we have done 
practically nothing to accelerate the recovery of the 
heavier industries. We have, of course, launched a three 
billion dollar public works program, but we know that it 
takes months and months for blueprints to be drawn and 
for projects actually to get under way. The biggest and 
most essential requirement of any plan to rehabilitate 
the heavier industries is a market for capital.. This is 
practically nonexistent due to the fact that directors of 
corporations will not assume the rigid responsibilities 
specified by the new Securities Act. So here again, one 
agency of the Government is commanded by Congress 
to do one thing while another agency is given broad pow- 
ers to do something else which is negative and even harm- 
ful to the general cause of recovery. 

No better example of the failure thus far to regard the 
whole governmental program in an objective sense, 
namely as a single advance of the whole country toward 
a common goal, is to be found — in the speeches by 
Government officials before the American Bankers <As- 
sociation last week in Chicago. The bankers were severely 
criticized for failing to extend credit and to be more lib 
eral under the NRA program. It is an open secret that 
businesses all over the country have been telling the NRA 
they would be quite willing to advance wages if they 
could see clearly how the extra expense could be financed. 


v 


The banks are then blamed for 
refusing to cooperate. Yet, only 
two or three vears ago the banks 


SOUGHT BY 
made loans which caused the 
BUSINESS American people to lose conti- 


dence in them and to produce runs. Now that we have 
the banking system back to the point where the public 
believes in banks of deposit-once more, is ft right to ask 
the bankers to violate sound rules of credit and thus for- 
feit the confidence they have regained after such painful 
experience ? 

The truth is that business in this country wants capital 
credit and not short-term money. A machinery can be 
devised under existing law to supply such capital money. 
The problem is being studied by Government officials, 
It is one of the most important elements in the whole 
recovery program. It must be fitted into the whole 
scheme in order that the gains achieved by the Roose 
velt Administration through its aggressive economic 





PURCHASING 








LONG CREDIT 


leadership i in the last few months may be maintained and 
even increased. 

At the same time that the bankers were meeting in 
Chicago and being urged to be more liberal in their credit, 
bank examiners were going up and down the land telling 
the banks that they must be more liquid, that they must 
get rid of as many frozen loans as possible and that they 
must get themselves, ready for the revaluation of their 
assets In connection ‘with the forthcoming insurance of 
bank deposits which goes into effect in January. The 
bankers have asked for a postponement of the operation 


of this pene piece of machinery. They frankly do 


not like it because they think strong banks will be com- 
pelled to pay for mismanagement by the weak. Hence 
most of the bankers wish to see the law repealed. But it 
is questionable whether even if the bankers were assured 
that the deposit insurance plan were postponed it would 
make any substantial difference in their extension of 


liberal credit. 


The fact remains that deposit- 
ors’ money is subject to demand. 
Long-term loans, of course, can- 


OUR SALES 
VOLUME ? not be converted over night into 
demand deposits. Capital money 


is the only answer and the consummation of a plan to 
reopen through new channels the capital market of the 
country which has long been stagnant is the obligation 
of the Government at this very moment. 

But even when sufficient money is available to finance 
industry and business, the problem of volume remains. 
Capital is gecessary to replace the depleted reserves of 
the last three years. But volume of sales is even more 
essential. Where will the volume come from? The con- 
sumption of pieces of goods has not declined very much 
in continental United States. Our old-time volume used 
to be obtained through foreign trade which has now di- 
minished to a point lower than it was even twenty years 
ago. Is it conceivable that the United States can no longer 
sell its productstin a quantity as big as it did twenty years 
ago? What has happened to the rest of the world in 
that interval?) Has population decreased? Has the pur- 
chasing power of the world been destroyed? 

We come then to questions of stabilization of curren- 
cies. Goods cannot be bought or sold in a medium of ex- 
change which fluctuates widely from day to day. age 
we know what the dollar is really going to be worth, 

can hardly carry on foreign trade in substantial ate «ing 


v 


Uncertainty is the biggest 


PROGRESS enemy of business recovery. We 
DESPITE see that clearly with respect to 
UNCERTAINTY what has happened this Summer 


when the code system was in- 
troduced and required a surgical operation on business. 
Now, happily that progress has been made in the formu- 
lation of codes, business is going forward once more. 
With respect to foreign trade, however, no such develop- 
ment has occurred. The dollar is firm or weak alter- 
nately. Talk of inflation persists. The people who argue 
for devaluation of the gold content of the dollar are still 
as vocal as ever. The dollar itself has actually been de- 
valued by about 29 to 30 cents. Ii this were the real level 
of the dollar, the answer to the devaluation problem 
would be simple. It could be ratified. 

Irrespective of the hardships imposed by devaluation 
it would be better to have a new gold content at once 
rather than uncertainty. But the truth is there is plenty 
of evidence that if the exchange restrictions on the move- 
ment of gold were lifted the dollar would jump back to a 
much higher level than it is today. The United States 
is still an exporting country and balances are in our favor. 
Redistribution of gold cannot begin until there is an un- 
derstanding between the gold-owning countries of the 
world. This is only another way of saying that until 
stabilization comes in the value of the dollar, there can be 
no stabilization of foreign trade or in the business of this 
country. 

Reduction of tariffs-has been advocated again and again 
but without results. It is significant that in the interna- 
tional wheat agreement the leading countries importing 
wheat have agreed that aiter a certain price level is 
reached they will reduce their tariff barriers. This is a 
start toward common sense in international intercourse. 

There are many adjustments to be made in the eco- 
nomic machinery of the world as well as in our own coun- 
try. But the hopeful sign is that all over the world there 
are indications of a recovery. Purchasing power is grad- 
ually coming back. Foreign peoples will soon be able to 
buy more of our goods. This will stimulate volume of 
sales'here. We are truly on the road to recovery. 
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